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PREFACE. 



The following compilation consists of a series of 
Articles contributed to the China Review, and now repub- 
lished with a few additions and corrections. Of their many 
defects no one is more sensible than the author, who has 
moreover necessarily been debarred from access to numerous 
authorities which a residence at home would have placed 
within his reach. It is nevertheless hoped that this slight 
contribution to a better knowledge of Chinese popular be- 
liefs, arranged as it is in a more compendious form than was 
hitherto accessible, will find some favour. 

The author desires to express his obligations to the 
Eev. J. Chalmers, m.a., and to Mr. Christopher T. Gardner, 
of H.M. Consular Service, Cauton, who very kindly placed 
valuable manuscript notes at his disposal. Most of his 
numerous obligations to previous publications are acknow- 
ledged in the foot-notes. 

N. B. B. 
Hongkong, November, 1876. 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF CHINA. 



I— INTEODUCTOET. 

The attention which has of late hcen attracted to the study of European and 
Asiatic folk-lore happily renders unnecessary any apology for an effort to hring to 
the knowledge of English readers the vast, and as yet almost unworked, field of 
which it is the design of these pages to treat. The numerous and in many oases 
able works recently published have not only placed at the disposal of students a 
vast mass of facts bearing on the science, but have so fully vindicated its claims 
to the consideration of the ethnologist and philologist, that any introductory 
essay in the same direction is unnecessary. The labours of Professor Max Miiller, 
the Brothers Grimm, Baring Gould, Kuhn, Kelly, Thorpe, Dasent, Wilson, Ralston, 
and Spence Hardy, of Muir, Bleeke, and others, have satisfactorily paved the way 
for successors in the field. The widespread traditions of the Aryan family, down 
to the homely superstitions of our own peasantry, the mjrths of Oceanica and the 
popular tales of Scandinavia, have alike received illustration, and often erudite 
comment from capable pens. In endeavouring to do for the folk-lore of China 
what has been so well done for that of other countries I shall in one respect enjoy 
an exceptional advantage. No serious attempt has yet been made to prove its 
kinship with the familiar beliefs of the Aryan races ; and the following pages 
may therefore claim, on the score of novelty alone, an attention which might 
otherwise be denied them. 

That a population so enormous as that which owns the nominal sway of 
the Dragon Throne^variously estimated at from 250,000,000 to 400,000,000 
— should present a field of most interesting enquiry, is less strange than that so 
few enquirers should as yet have essayed to explore it. The extreme difficulties 
of the language and the fact that few who study it for even conversational 
purposes do so except for a specific end, and to fulfil some defined duty, have 
doubtless mainly contributed to this state of affairs. Whatever the cause, how- 
fver, the fact remains that the folk-lore of the oldest and most populous nation of 
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the globe, rich in the ttaditions of a period to which modern history is hut a thJng 
of yesterday, has been hitherto almost ignored by even the most successful 
students of Chinese. Those least acquainted with the people and their customs 
need not be assured that in China, as in most other parts of the world, there are 
certain subjects regarding which quaint and curious superstitions, beliefs and 
practices obtain amongst the populace. Unlike the civilized nations of Europe 
and America, however, China numbers amongst believers in ^e 'truth t)f these 
superstitions a vast public of some pret^m^ions 'to education — such as it is — 
and of social position in the eyes of their countr^'men. The doings of every 
Chinaman, from Emperor to coolie, are affected and guided by astrological 
portents, divinations, etc., in which even the more highly educated, who affect to 
despise them, place a practical trust. The half -cynical disbelief of the mandarin 
and literate, becomes firm conviction in the peasant ; and China presents the 
now-a-days singular spectacle of an entire nation, numbering over -three hundred 
millions of souls, whose everyday life is f ];^med to meet the exigencies of a puerile 
system of superstition. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these superstitious beliefs differ to 
any material extent from those current amongst hiAuanity elsewhere. The 
variations will be found to lie rather in detail than in principle ; and .just as 
white replaces black for the mourning colour, but leaves untouched the custom 
of adopting a special costume as a sign of grief, so it will be found that a varia- 
tion or even apparent contradiction in the beliefs we are about to deal with arc 
in like manner the outcome of motives common to the inhabitants of almost all 
countries alike. Thus, the Scottish custom of opening the w^indows of the room 
in which a person has died, to give the soul free egress, is, in some parts of 
China, paralleled by the practice of making a hole in the roof> The Lancashire 
superstition as to the ** first foot" on New Year's Day finds its Chinese coun- 
terpart in the dislike expressed to meeting a woman or a Buddhist priest under 
such conditions. I forbear to here enlarge upon such agreements in superstition, 
as they will be found treated of at length in the following pages. The one grand 
distinction between Chinese and European folk-lore lies, as above intimated, in 
the different powers they exert over the res|)ective communities. In the one case 
it is either a matter only of amused indifference or of interested research to all 
but the lowest classes of the population. In the other it represents an all- 
pervading system of regulations believed in or complied with by high and low 
alike. "We must not, however, forget at how very recent a date we, who now 
pride ourselves on our civilization and enlightenment, were emancipated from 
the thraldom of similar and equally oppressive beliefs. To turn for a moment to 
the page of western histor}', we find that the belief in omens, divinations, &c., 
has, ever since the earliest times, influenced communities beside whom we incline, 
with somewhat undue arrogance, to term the Chinese ** barbarous." St. 
Chrysostom and many of the early fathers inveighed against popular supersti- 
tions in no measured way. In the eighth century we find a Council of Church 
dignitaries. Pope Gregory III., Charlemagne and his successors, and the abbots 
and bishops of Scotland and France, vehemently denouncing beliefs similar in all 
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respects to those in vogue in China. The great Uartin Luther liimseli hcliey»d 
ia Buperstitions u gtoaa as uif rcuunled.* We turu with ablioirtnc^ from the 
slor; uf Uutthew Eopkim, the wit>;h-tiu(ler, aud cannot forget thai, almost 
ivitliin the memory of our own great grnndfatLers, the Puritans of the New 
World outried in tlieir super»tiliuua litgutry the wurat ahsiirditita recordeJ in 
(.'hinese annals. It is well to reeall tUe^e matters to mimi, because the enlighten- 
nient of the [>re9«nt day is opt to sneer too nnrcaervedly at the blind grupiogs 
niter tmlh of teas fiu-oured races. Tlie popular fglk-lore of Norway, Geimany 
uiid BriUnny presents features ijuite a» quaint as thus« we ahull come across in 
dealiug with their Asiatic congeners. 

Kor, when we Isavc the domain, of what we may ttrm domestio folk-lore— 
superatittuDB as to days and seasons, obanns, omens, lucky numbers, &c., — and 
Bweud tu that of myths and legends, is the paroliclisni between Chinese aud 
Aryaii belief less striking and intercaling. We miss of course all that can bo 
traced, to Christianity! hut the powers of nature have appealed as strongly to 
tlie wooder and: dread of the sons of Ilun as Ihey did to the races of whom we 
oui«elve8 oru the successors and heirs. " Language," says a receut writer, 
"in Its immixture phases, has cr«Rte4l, without any conscious exercise of imagina- 
tion, most of the old-world, ptU.hetio legends, which, ditFi^rent garbs notwith- 
atsading. meet us like familiar friends in- the early records of nations so widely 
divergent that it would be hard to discover any other tmoe of kinship." I' wiU 
Uot here pause to ask how fully this applies- to Chinese. The myth-making 
faculty is iu any case the common hcrilnge of mankinit ; and narrow as are the 
timitfl within whiuh it has been exoTcised by thu (.'hinese, and grotesque as are 
the forms assumed by its prodtwtions, they evidence the same yearning to 
idealise the n^-steHous powers of the universe, the «une poetio faonlty, if moie 
rudely expressed', hb has chaiactenzed mankind sinoe the Chaldean astrologera 
kept their lonely vigils, and fouod ia the star-studded heavens materials for the 
Btylbic beliefs of the long-forgotten past. 

In view then of the interesting and almost limitless Held of research pre- 
aented by the superstitious beliefs of nearly a third of the human race, it is, as 
1 have said, more than remarkable that no one has yet essayed the task of eom- 
jtiliug some recordof their peculiarities. Scattered olIiisioaB to them nnduubt»dly 
pervade a large number of recent contributions to our better knowledge of China, 
*hile certain subjects have been dealt with more at length — la some cases with 
much ability. Ur. T. Watters has slruck a rich vein of ourious informatbn in 
his articles on Chinese notjons respecting Pigeons, Doves, and Foxes ; while Mr. 
fltent, in. ilia paper on Cluneee Legends, has given some inl^restiug examples of 



* Luther hiinsilf believed in the elistonra 
of a sloUD (the <Ffira), which aaperatilion 
gare out <cu to U> found io eagle's nests, 
aud which possessed the power of delect- 
ing thieTea 1 It is not. we iaugine. ge- 
nerally kuowu that Lather was grossly 
■upentitiDaB^bnt he was. It ia. we think, 
In the Colleifuia Mtmalla, odited by Lsa- 
tflrb>«b, that Lather is said to have ex- 



pressed bis twliet in, among other tradi- 
tions, the (olio wing — that three tnada 
■pitted on a stick eilrseted poison from 
WDonds ; that tlie swan sang sweetly belare 
death ; that the eleators of Oermuij oonld 
touch for the scrafola. and that the 3Sth 
year of man's lire was one ol paoaliar 
dinger to ]iiia,—Kiigt!ihman. 
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the ramances or UIsb which are current anion" Uie Chim^e. Aa Hr. Sieut says, 
almost every place in China has some legend nttnched to it, the whule canrtitnt- 
ing a moss of mateiinl for collectun of folk-lore^ not unlv interesting from ita own 
quaintness, but useful for compiLrison witli tht le^cniln of other nations.* Mr. 
KingBDulI's iHaflusBion of the mythical origin of tite Clmw Dyiwatj', Th. Eitei's 
account of the ourions Bitddhist fable which irtdiidei' the Hwang-ho among the 
aaored riven Sowing from the HiinaJftyan Lake, imil Mr, Maj-ers'ii sketch of the 
rise and growth of tfie cult of the gml of Liltrstnw in Qhina, bU contain curiouD 
and suggestive matter on this head. Thef deal honeruT only willi portiona ot 
the subject. 

A writer in the year 1798 rcniariccd that " the ntniy of popular antiquitieH 
(of which £oUc-lorc ie an imfKirtant branch) though tlie muterials of it lie so widely 
diffused, and indeed seem to obtrude themselves ujon every one's attention, does 
not appear to hiive engaged so mitch the notice of enqiiicers into human life and 
mannerB »a might huve been expected-" But the lu»t seventy years have wit- 
nessed an actiyity iu this direction which woiUd allow of the fomtation. vi a small 
library of wotks dealing only with such mutters. It is time that China were 
added to the list of oouutries whoae folk-lore bus been recorded for comparative 
purposes. And any shortcomings of execution on the port of the present writer 
will, it is hoped, be condoned on the score of ila being the first attempt to deal 
aystematioally with the vast array of material nt disposal. 

Any arrangement of subj.ectB is of course arbitrary ; but I shaU endeavour 
to follow what seems to me the most natural order of se<^tU!neG : and I must here 
be pardoned for devoting a short space to explaining what 1 coocclve that order 
to be. The unstudied ananRemcnt of many able worics on European iolk-lore^. 
although perhaps adding additional chans to thi-ir peruaol on the part of the 
general reader, somewhat militates against their use for handy reference by tliusc^ 
who core to stndy them for the soke of comparison. It is therefore much to lie 
desired that some general system could be i^recd upon by those who care to make 
this entertaining subject a matter of serious research. With sonw diffidence i 
adopt an arrangement which deals in the first instance with soperstitiona {leiisuniLt 
to the individual, suj^ as those relating to birthr nMrringo and death — supersti- 
tions which we find equally dlsseminuted amongst the most degraded and the 
■lost eiviliied peoples, of tlie earth. To these succeed the beliefs accorded to the 
good or evil luck attaeliiug to days or seasons. Next to them coioc the credence 
|ilaeed in lucky numbers, portents, anguties and drtams, succeeded by the po- 
pular beliefs in charms, spells and divinations. These are followed by accounts 
«f popular superstitions — sueh as those relating to drowned men, the last piece of 
•dible left ujmn ■ plftte, the virtucB of hnman bloud, &e. Entering the domain 
of the more technically stipematural, but still dealing with beliefs immediately 
afi^ting the happiness or misery of mankind, we come to witchcraft ond 
demonology, — sprites, elves and fairies, sneb an those who, to quote a native 
•omposition, " come in donds and go in nust ;" who make use of " grass that 
when out nukes borws, «r beans that wlwu scattered become fighting men.'* 
* Sm Brport N. C. B. B. A. S.. 1878. + W*da-s IT/n la piru. CI 
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Ghosts and apparitions are naturally connected with the foregoing. The next 
section refers to dragons, serpents, fabulous animals, and monsters, which play 
as important a part in the popular legends of China as in those of Christendom. 
Long before our patron saint St. George slew the monster so long depicted on the 
now extinct five-shilling piece, a doughty Chinese champion (a lady, by the 
way) had performed a similar feat, and had been also embalmed in popular 
memory ; while the snake, regarded with not less awe as an incarnation of the 
supernatural in China than in Europi^ figures conspicuously in her legendary 
lore. Natural phenomena, snAi :is typlioons, earthquakes, floods, &c., which I 
next deal with, have naturally, lu ro ns elsewhere, been attributed to supernatural 
influence from time immemorial. Legends form the next division of our subject, 
commencing with those of locality ; for the hills and vales of Cathay have their 
haunted spots, and its cities too have their haunted houses. Legends of Locality 
and Household Tales conclude this branch of the subject, a selection of the best 
known, and those of an essentially popular nature, being alone given. Fables 
and Proverbial Lore complete the series ; but the latter has been too fully dealt 
with in separate works and essays to render more than passing reference to its 
characteristics necessary. 

Briefly tabulated, then, the Chapters will be arranged in the following 
order : — 

A — Superstitions as to personal fortune. 
Birth, Marriage J Death, 
Days and Seasons, 

Portents, Auyuries, Dreams, Lucky Numbers, 
Charms, Sjtells, Amulets and Divinations, 

B — Superstitions as to various subjects. 

C — Superstitions involving the interference of supernatural powers. 
Ghosts, Apparitions and Supernatural Beinys, 
Witchcraft and Demonoloyy, 
Elves, Fairies and Brownies, 

Serpents, Drayons, Fabulous Animals and Monstfrs, 
Superstitions reyardiny the Powers of Nature. 

D — Legendary Folk-lore. 

Leyends of Locality, Household Tales, ^-c, 

E — Fables and Proverbial Folk-lore. 

That it is difficult in all cases to draw the precise line in classification, those 
who have paid any attention to the subject will readily understand ; and the 
most that can be done is to adopt some system which, however faulty, is handy 
for reference. 

The word " Folk-lore" can be applied to many of the domestic traditions of 
China only as a matter of literary convenience. The word which, according to 
Mr. Kelly, was invented (or rather first used in its generic sense) by the late 
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editor of Notes and Queries^* is indeed the only one in the langaa^i^e which 
satisfactorily expresses the subject of which it treats, and has met with general 
acceptance. But there is this difference between most of the folk-lore of the 
Aryan races and that of China. In the former case it chiefly relates to legends 
and superstitions handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth ; 
in the latter it necessarily includes much that is to be found in print at every 
native bookstall. Old Moore's and ZadkiePs Almanacks represent this sort of 
literature in England, but do not of course contain a tithe of what is current 
amongst the people. In China such literature flourishes like a rank weed, to the 
partial destruction of aught else more useful and ennobling. In addition to 
these native '' authorities," a vast amount of material relating to the subject is 
to be found in the columns of the foreign and native newspapers. The aid thus 
afforded has been fully availed of in the following chapters, though it must not 
of course be supposed that there does not also exist a large amount of veritable 
lore, a knowledge of which has been perpetuated in the ordinary conversational 
way. The cheapness of the press has indeed proved in China a powerful help in 
preserving much that might otherwise have died out. The precise form of any 
superstition can therefore be frequently traced, thanks to this conservative 
element, and differing versions of popular myths are easily referred to their true 
origins. 

It docs not appear that the great teachers of China have done much, except 
in an indirect way, to encourage popular superstitions. But faint references — 
and those chiefly to ceremonial matters — are to be found in the classics, nor does 
popular belief credit Confucius, Mencius, Lao-tzii, and others with more than 
inferential approval of the superstitions current in their own day. The principle 
of filial reverence for age has probably contributed more than anything else to 
imbue the minds of the people with a respect for anything, from a porcelain bowl 
to an aphorism or proverb, which savours of antiquity ; and folk-lore shares with 
ethics the benefits of the national bias. As regards details, the folk-lore of China 
is much the same as that of Europe, with here and there some unexpected con- 
tradictions. Many of these superstitions are, and of course must be, equally 
childish, whether finding their home in a Cornish hamlet or a Chinese town ; 
but it is none the less interesting to find that they often exist in almost 
! identical shape in places so far asunder. To the mind of the present writer 

I they convey far deeper assurances of a common origin between differing races 

than the often untrustworthy resemblances of isolated words in their respective 
tongues. 

It will probably be found that the theory which refers the greater portion of 
the folk-lore of Europe to the Oriental cradle of the Aryan races, from whence 
it was disseminated by their migrations westward, is equally applicable to the 
folk-lore of China. The first-named supposition has been ably supported by Kelly 
and his brother workers, and if, as is believed, equally strong grounds can be 
shewn for adopting the second, a contribution of some importance to ethnology, 

♦ Kelly*8 Indo-European Traditions and Folk-lore^ Preface, p. ix. 



dud iudirectly to philology, will have been made. And il in dilBcult, when th* 
doiDMtic superstitions of Beotland or the tales of New England witcherafl, the 
drcnr legends of loeluud or tlie mjlhs of Thtiriogia are found to be almoat iden- 
licul nitli beliefs in little -known Chin»,— when the abnoud-ejed mother of 
Kwuigtung is found repeating to her oSiipnng the mystic sonEeDse uttered h; 
her Hindoo or Turkish linttrr, as idie ton, undcf other skies, listens to the prattle 
o{ childish tongues — it is, I ssy, dillieiilt to deny that a strong ease has been made 
out for a coUunon fount whence the folk-lure of at least Vko continents has tlowed 
Enatward and Westward in tver-secumulatiag Blreams. I need not here refer 
to Bui'li csBcntialiy reloted peoples as the Japanese, Tibrlans, Mongolians, ic, 
whose superstitions ate so analogous to tliose of the Chinese as to be fairly 
rlnseed under the some head, Suvh infunuiLtion as has bet>D available respecting 
them, will be found collated in its proper place. 

I have slightly touched in a preceding paragraph upon the unusually wides- 
pread belief accorded in China to trigns and omens, legends, charms, &c., and a 
passing rtmark as to the extent to which this bolief obtains may nut be out of 
place. The CViurt of China, like coorta elsewhere, sets the fasliiun in tliis as 
in other matters, and both the marriage of the latf Sovereign and the recent 
oecession of the new infant Em[)cn)r has aifurdLtl an apt illustration of how 
Ihorouglily Bnpcrslition is iutem'oven with the jiolitieal system of the country. 
Thns, at the marriage of Tiing-ohi with Ah-lu-te, the j'onng ludy reveived 
amongst the bridal gifts ten piewsof green and white jade caUed^/'ti-t*— " Heart's 
delight." They were of mystic import, being supposed to possess the power of 
conferring joy and happiness on their owncr.f The Incky days for the various 
ceremonies were B.Kcd by the court astrologers, and nothing was done without 
reference to their prodtctions. Such phrases as " so and so hebg a Incky day. 
His Imperial Majesty will proceed &c." are of constant occurrence in the court 
circulars. But the burdens laid upon the august inhabitants of the •■ Forbidden 
City " are but light compared to those borne by the rest of the people. Whetlier 
it be to build n house or assume ofBee, to marry a wife or open a school, to set 
out on ft journey or complete a hai^in, nothing can be done by any Chinese 
without reference to Oeomanoy. Nor on? more homely details less under the 
control of Buperatitions belief. Every act connected with birth, marriage or 
death, the bringing up of children and the cnteriirises of manhood, are alike 
referred to some detail of this curiously all-pervading system. The superstitions 
indeed exist amongst ourselves, those really affected by them being only the most 
ignorant of the population. But in China all are, or assume to be, firm believers 
io the occult influences of the charm or incantation which custom decrees shall 
be used. The veriest "I-ancnshirB witch" was no more a slave to her own 
belief in (vitchcroft than are averoge Cliincse to their faith in the virtues of 
divination. Folk-lore therefore assumes in China a place almost unknown to il 
elsewhere, and no student of the manners and customs of its people can overlook 
its influence on their rverc-duy life. 

' 4B M t it..vhjr ..nhf F.m,.,r>,r n/cij,w, Hy I,. M. F.. p. 25. 
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11.— BIUTH, MAltUIAC.E A^M DEATH. 

In China, as thwughoul the wcatern world, curiimn superstitions atturh to 
human life in ftll ita various stugea. The hour and diiy of an infant's birth are 
HH much a matter of solicitude to Oie Chinese fetnsle as to the '* wise woman " 
of our own North -country hamlets.* The queer-looking almanackB to he found 
amongst the stock of every native bookshop or stall, invariably contain a series 
of figures representing a fanciful deity, whosv tille may be rendered us that 
of the Emperor "Four Quarters" w "All the Year Bound," each figure having 
one of the horary characters placed on some portion of its person. Thus, during 
the spring quarter the sign for ttoia U (o to 1 o'clock a.m. appears on the fore- 
head ; that for from 9 to 11 o'clock on the shoulder ; that for from 1 to 3 o'clock 
upon the slomaoh ; etc. (See illuaCtation). When a child is born these diagrams 
are consulted, imd according as the hour mark occurs upon the forehead, shoul- 
ders, hands, legs or other portion of the body, so tliey augur the future destiny of 
the child. Thus title and degree will be the lot of him who is bom at noon. 
The child who makes his appearance between 9 and II o'clock will have, in the 
familiar words of the gypsy, " a hard lot at tirst, but finally great riches." Toil 
and sorrow, however, will be the portion of the unlucky baby who first sees the 
light between 3 and 5 u.m., or p.m., and so on.f 

The following verses have been kindly placed at my disposal by a friend, 
who has taken the trouble to put into rhyme some of the doggrel that accompanies 
the diagrams above referred to ; — 

TUB RHIME or THE EMPKROS " ALL-THE-TEiB-BOC-iP." 

In birth, the Emperor's /ire Aeorf shows 
A fute that never sorrow knows. 
Plebeians thut rich and lionoured be 
And rise to title and degree. 
The rank they seek is stiJI bestowed ; 
Soblcs that follow a worthy lord 
And women, Dhaslc and well- beloved, 
Wed and breed scholars true and proved. 



* Children bors betvoen midnigbt sud 
dawn are thought bj the North coDntry 
(oik to be endowed with a sort of second 
si^t, " so that th«y sec spiriU." oi, ss a 
narso puis it, " are ImiinB that see more 
tlian other folk."— Sea Henilerson'a Notee 
DH Folk-lort. p. S. 

f If the Chinese Uj great stress on the 
Aotir of birth, ve no less attribute to tliu 
day ■ Lalismouio inJIaencD ovor the taliire 
of the newborn child ; as witaess the guoU- 

Slondaj's child is Fair of rnco. 
TneBdaj's child is fall of grnce, 
WodneBday'e ohild is foil ol woe, 
Thoisday's child hw Uz to go, 
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and good and gay. 


as another voraioa has it :— 


Bom oc 


a Snnilay a 




Boriio 


a Monday 


air of face, 


Borno 






Borao 






Bom on 


a Thursday 


welcome home. ' 
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The Emperor's hnnih in birth portend 
The goiuH thiit JiaodJcruft altcnd 
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One year shall yield a plenteous store, 
Next year shall make that plenty more, 
Weidth shall How in on every siae, 
Wealth with old age shall still abide. 

The Emi)eror's shoulders mean, I trow, 
An heir to goodly gifts that grow 
To more and more as years draw on, 
Grandsons and sons to honour come, 
Rank oomes too when the time is tit, 
Old age bring^ fields and farms with it ; 
If kitn and kin at first were cold 
** Bitter, then sweet," is truth of old. 

TVlien on the 6e//v falls the sign, 
Shalt have enougn, as I divine. 
Of clothes and food, of acts or arms. 
Of music and the pageant's charms ; 
Old age with peace and joy shall crown 
Mid-age's ofiice and renown. 
And a delightsome halo spread, 
Increasing, round thy honoured head. 

If on the loins the sign be found. 

Then rank with wealth and years is crowned, 

With honour when life's prime is told 

And eld y-blessed with yellow gold. 

Yea, though arisen from low degree 

His fate is true nobility ; 

His scions, an illustrious band 

Who make a name within the land. 

But on the leg — the meaning there 
Is toil and sorrow, want and care, 
Nor clothes nor food enough shall be. 
May all thy kin be kind to thee ! 
Who day by day must drudge and toil 
Nor be content for all thy coil. 
Yet, when thy bitter youth is past, 
Old age shall bring thee bliss at last. 

The Emperor's /oo^ means this — at last 
Peace comes from vigil and from fast, 
A life-time of tranquillity ! 
Have nought to do with rent or fee ; 
Widowed — renew not married life ; 
Widower — seek no second wife ; 
Thy path a wilderness unblest. 
Flee to a cell and be at rest! 

The practices resorted to prc^'ions to the birth of children, either to secure 
that blessing or to ascertain the sex of the expected infant, form in themselves 
a curious chapter. An idea that adopting a girl belonging to another family 
will increase a woman's own likelihood of having children herself, is based upon 
the belief that each living woman is in the unseen world represented by a tree ; 
and that, just as grafting succeeds with trees, so adoption (which represents the 
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same process in family life) may succeed as regards children. Another supersti- 
tion is that each woman is represented in the other world by a vase containing 
a flower. A sorceress is hired to proceed thither and "change the earth." A 
third way of securing children is to obtain from the temple of the Goddess of 
Children a shoe which has been worn by her. This is taken home and, being 
placed beside the image or tablet of the goddess, receives equal worship ; and, 
should the desired object be attained, a pair of shoes exactly resembling the one 
obtained must be returned to the temple. Sometimes several are taken from an 
equal number of temples, and in that case the goddess from whom the last shoe 
was received is rewarded with most offerings. A flower is in other cases taken 
from one of the temple vases in place of a shoe, and is supposed to be nearly as 
efficacious. 

Shortly before the birth of the child in Fuhkien a ceremony is performed by 
a priest, with the intention of frightening away the demons who are supposed to 
haunt the mother for the purpose of destroying her life in childbirth. ** The 
priest recites the classics proper to the occasion. Ten or twenty pieces of a kind * 

of grass cut up about an inch long, and several likenesses of the crab cut out of 
common paper, are put in a censer and burned. Or sometimes several live crabs, 
after being used in the ceremony are taken and turned into the street — ^by way . 

of frightening or propitiating the spirits. The reason why crabs are used is that 
the name of one of these demons sounds like that of crab, in the local dialect."* j 

The formula for ascertaining the sex of a coming child is not very far re- 
moved from the children's amusement of prophesying by buttons, commencing 
"Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor, &c." The mother adds to the number of her 
age in years that of the month, day and hour she was bom : thus if twenty years 
old and she was bom in the sixth hour of the third day of the second month, she 
would have a total of thirty-one. She then takes a series of pictures of the 
thirty-six assistants of the Goddess of Children, sold for fortune-telling purposes, 
and according to the sex of the child in the arms of the thirty-first concludes 
that her own- child will be a boy or a girl. If the number of her age, &o., exceed 
thirty-six, she commences to count the first picture from number thirty-seven. 
Childless women also resort to a similar process to ascertain whether they will or 
will not have children. Those curious to ascertain the religious ceremonies made 
use of prior to birth may be referred to Mr. Doolittle*s work on Chinese Social 
Life. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the Chinese make but little provision what- 
ever for the birth of female children, which are deemed beneath the notice of 
augury or portent. At the birth of a child of either sex, however, amongst the • 
boating population, a piece of red coloured cloth is hung from the awning of the 
sampan in which the birth has taken place, f 

« 

* DoolittIe*s Social Life of the Chinese, to have bad a snperstitioaR orijfnn qnite 

Vol. I., p. 117. diHtinct from the practice into which it has 

f The ring of the door is boond with a degenerated iu England of ** mnfHiug ** the 

white linen doth in Holland — See Brand's knocker, ro that its ime may not disturb the 

Pop. Antiq.f vol. 2, p. 72. This appears mother and child. 
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A superstition obtains in the southern provinces that if three children appear 
at a biilh one of them will eventually become a noted rebel, and it hence becomes 
a question of "AVhich is Papa going to keep:'" if the luckless father would 
avoid that direst of Chinese curses, a thoroughly bad son. To decide the question 
a ** wise man " is sent for, by whose directions the three infants are taken into a 
perfectly dark room. The wise man then takes three pieces of string, each of a 
different colour, such as white, red and black, and entering the room ties one of 
these pieces of string round a wrist of each baby< The one that is found when 
brought out into the light to have the red string on its wrist is drowned like a 
puppy.* Presuming however that the little one has not had such ill-luck as to 
be the odd one of three, it still undergoes within an hour or two of birth the 
ceremony of ** binding the wrists." A cash or charm is tied to this part of the 
arm by means of red cords, which ore not untied for some ten or twelve days« 
Others attach miniature toys, such as a mallet, drum, beU, &c., the red cord» 
being about two feet long altogether, with ono foot of loose string between them* 
Sometimes, howe^'er, the cord or tape alone is usetl, being replaced when dirty, 
but worn altogether for soeral months or even a ycar*t This of course has re- 
ference to the dread lest evil spirits should harm the child, and the impelling 
motive £nds expression in other countries in a not quite dissimilar way. ThuB 
the Danish women place amidets (gariic, salt, bread and steel) over the cradle 
of a new-born infant before depositing it therein ;X while a superstition formerly 
obtained both in England and the Highlands that a child should not bo left alone 
imtil it was christened lest it should be stolen or changed by fairics.§ A practice 
common amongst nurses is to pose a knife edge downward between the feet of 
a child just as it commences to nm alone. This is called ** cutting the cord of 
his feet," and is siipposed to facilitate his learning to walk^|| 

There is a curious little piece of folk-lore, common alike to the Middle King-* 
dom and our own fatherland, which I lighted upon by accident. A wide-spread 
superstition exists at home against rocking a ** toom," or empty cradle. H Now, 
strangely enough, Chinese nurses in the South of China have precisely the some 



* The Romans admired the nnmber 3, 
and numerous Western saperstitioos are 
based on its being regarded as a *' lacky 
number." — See Fredictiom liealizedt by 
H. Welby, p. 15. 

t Doolittle^s Social Life of tJie Chiiiese, 
p. 121. Mr. Doolittle refers the tying of 
the wrists to a different motive. ** It is," 
he says, ** thooght that such a tying will 
tend to keep the child from being trouble- 
Bome in after life and from meddling with 
what does not belong to it, just as though 
he or she was bound. When boys or girls 
are naughty or troublesome they are often 
asked if their mammaa did not bind th^ir 
tcristg ? Implying that if their \mst8 had 
been properly bound when an infant they 
would have been restrained from mis- 
conduct in subsequent life." I am dis- 
posed, however, to ref«'r the ori<jin of the 



custom to the belief I have stated in the 
text, though the Chinese of to-day may 
look upon it rather as symbolical tfam 
efficacious as regard demons. 

:J: Brand*s Pop. Antiq., vol. 11. p. 73. 

§ The modem Greeks entertain a similar 
belief referring to the first eight days of a 
child's hfo. 

1 1 Social Life of the ChinesCi vol. I. p. 
127. 

1[ The first verso of a fragment given in 
Henderson's Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties says : — ■ 

** Oh rock not the cradle when the 
baby's not in, 

For this by old women is oonnted a sin, 

It's a crime so inhuman it may na* be 
forgi'en, 

And they that would do it ha'e lost 
si^ht of heaven," 
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belief. A little four-year old girl, who is a very intimate acquaintance of mine, 
not long ago began rocking the cradle in which her newly-born sister was usually 
laid to sleep. An amah who saw her, rushed at the child, exclaiming *' You no 
makee rock so fashion I That baby b'long die, s^posie rock." As it happened 
the infant did die, as was fully expected by the medical attendant : but of course 
the amah found in the anticipated fact a verilication of her prediction, and farther 
enquiry has satisfied me that the superstition is identical with and quite as 
widespread as our own. The resemblance of belief here certainly seems some- 
thing more than accidental. 

The ceremonies observed shortly after the birth of a child are curious. A 
package of seed, rush (such as is used for candle wicks), cat's and dog's hair, 
onions or garlic, a pair of chopsticks, and some charcoal, is in Fuhkien tied up 
with red string in a piece of red paper and suspended on the outside of the door 
where the mother is lying.* In the extreme South some of these articles are 
omitted. ** A pair of the trousers of the child's father are put on the frame of 
the bedstead in such a way that the waist shall hang downward or be lower 
than the legs. On the trousers is stuck a piece of red paper, having four words 
written upon it intimating that all unfavourable influences are to go into the 
trousers instead of afflicting the babe. The hair on the package outside the 
bedroom door is to keep the noises which may be made for eleven days by the 
dogs and cats in the vicinity from frightening the babe. The coal is to aid in 
making it hardy and vigorous. The onions are to cause it to be quick-witted 
and intelligent. The pith (rush) is explained as contributing to make it for- 
tunate or successful in life." t On the fourteenth day the parcel and trousers 
respectively are taken away. Odd as the custom above referred to may seem, it 
is exactly parallelled by those prevailing in both Germany and Scotland. In 
the former country it is usual to lay in the cradle a package of snapdragon, 
blue marjoram, black cumin, a right shirt sleeve and a left stocking ; while, on 
the authority of Mr. Henderson, it may be noted that in Scotland "the little 
one's safeguard is held to lie in the juxtaposition of some article of dress belong- 
ing to its father." X Of the hair of cats or dogs I shall have more to* say in a 
future chapter. But I may remark that a superstition as to the curative and 
evil-warding power of hair exists at this day in both Wales and Gloucester. § 

There is a custom called "Worshipping the Measures" frequently performed 
by Chinese during the eighth month if they have sickly children. The 
"measures" are two constellations in the Northern and Southern hemispheres 
respectively. They are generally identified as the four stars «, /3, y, >, in the 
dipper ( Ursa Major) and f, x, ^, r, and r in Sagittarius. For the purpose under 
notice they are represented as two old men, the " Northern Measure" being the 
god of longevity, who keeps the book in which is recorded the date of each 
person's death, while the " South Measure" is the god of emoluments. Longevity 

• Social Life of the Chinese, Vol. ii. p. t Henderson's Folk-lore ofUie Northern 

120. Countie*^ p. 6. 

f lll^ § Braiid*8 Popular Antiqnitiest Vol. 

III. pp. 288-89. 
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and rii'lios arc thus to be secured by worshipping them. The legend in wliich 
this custom is based is thus given:* — *' A long while ago a certuin lad on going 
into the street one day met an old man who proved to be a celebrated fortune- 
t<.dler named Kwan-lo. He addressed the lad saj-ing: *You are a fine boy. 
Wliat a pity that your life is to be so short.' The lad at once asked him how 
long it was to be, and he told him that he was to die at the age of nineteen. 
This frightened the lad, who was already near that age, and he went home 
crnng and told his mother what he had heard. She in turn was very sad also, 
but told the lad to go and enquire further of the fortune-teller. He did so and 
was instructed to take a plate of preserved venison and a bottle of wine and 
carry them to the top of a certain mountain where ho would find two old men 
plaj-ing chess. He was told to place the venison and the wine down by them 
without saying a word, and then wait patiently till they had finished the game, 
when he might advance and make known his requests. The lad proceeded to do 
as he was instructed, and was surprised to find two men engaged in a game of 
chess. After he had silently placed the food and drink by them they kept on 
playing until they had finished the game without noticing the lad. They then 
seemed hungry and began to eat of the provisions they saw by their side. After 
they had done eating and drinking the lad advanced and told his story, weeping 
while talking, and besought them to save him from dying at so early an age. 
Thev heard the lad and then took out their records, and found on examination 
that his life was indeed nearly finislied. They however took a pen and inter- 
polated before the nineteen the Chinese figure for nine, thus making the record 
read ninety-nine. They then ordered the boy to return home and toll the old 
man he met in the street that he must not do in like manner again ; that the 
time appointed by heaven was not to be divulged to mortals. The lad thanked 
the old gentlemen, who were no other than the * North Measure ' and * South 
Meat lire f^ went home and narrated what had occurred." 

The sujwrstitions regardmg marriage are as plentiful in China as we should 
expect to find them amongst a people in which its ceremonies are held in such 
extreme 'honour. Of the outward symbols of the married stato there is, as we all 
know, a great importance attaching to the wedding ring. Now it is very certain 
that the Chinese did not take the idea of wearing wedding rings from us. Yet 
we find that in certain part« of China, and in Java, the custom of sending the 
"measure of the finger-ring" previous to marriage is well known. Turning to 
Chinese annals we find the preparing of a **unitod-hearts' finger-ring" men- 
tioned amongst the preliminary ceremonies to marriage. More than that, just 
as the purchase of the ring is considered by us as having morally bound the in- 
tended bridegroom, so in parts of Cliina it affixes Ie(/al responsibility upon him ; a 
failure to carry out the marriage then subjecting him to the penalties of breach 
of promise of marriage. t Bearing in mind the symbolic nature of a ring in the 
western world — that of something without end — ^it is interesting to find a value 
attached to it out here similar to that we ourselves endow it with at home. In 



* Social Lift' of the Chinese, Vol. i. p. 
134. 



t See Notest and Queries on China and 
Japan, Vol. iv. pp. 12, 13. 
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Durham, for instance, the breaking of the wedding ring forbodcs death, and it» 
lo»8, the loss also of the husband^s affection. Not less interesting is it to find 
that, while our north-country good- wives throw a plateful of shortcake over a 
nei!vly-made bride as she returns to her future home,* the Chinese go through 
the same ceremony with rice, which is a sign of abundance. t As regards the 
lucky day for marrying, the Chinese have numerous portents. The first, sixth, 
and tenth of the month are laid down in the Imperial almanacks| as the must 
suitable, but marriages of coiu-se take place on almost all days except those 
specially noted as "uncanny." 

The ceremonies of betrothal are of course deeply interwoven with superstitious* 
observances. When children are thus engaged, a pair of fowls, a pair of ducks or 
geese, and a few pounds of vermicelli, are sent by the bride's to the bridegroom's 
family, who retain the male birds and return the hens. Widows who re-engage 
themselves are prohibited from wearing gaudy — that is, red or other briglit- 
coloured — skirts, and must confine themselves to black, white or blue. A curi- 
ous superstition also hinges, in the case of betrothals put an end to by the death 
of the intended bride, on shoes. The bridegroom goes to the house of mourning 
and asks for the last pair which she wore previous to death. These he takes home 
and bums incense to for a space of two years, believing that her spirit will be 
present, enticed thither by the shoes. In thus doing he acknowledges her as his 
(intended) vnie. As most readers will know, betrothals are managed by go- 
betweens, who settle the match on behalf of the parents without consulting the 
principals. The first thing to be examined by the agent is the horoscope of the 
girl in order to compare it with that of the future husband, and, if all prelimi- 
naries are happily arranged, certain articles and presents are interchanged which 
are mostly intended to have a symbolical meaning. If any unlucky accident 
happens during the three days allotted for final consideration, the negociation is 
broken off. If all be right, there are provided, in addition to the betrothment 
cards, four large needles and two red silk threads, and two of the former threaded 
with one of the threads are stuck into each card. The red thread is supjwsed to 
represent that with which the feet of all mortals are in the spirit- world tied to 
those who are fated to be husband and wife — in other words, it represents un- 
alterable fate. A similar thread is used to tie together the cups out of which 
the bride and bridegroom drink. I am unable in the authorities at my command 
(some twenty works on the Folk-lore of various countries) to trace any resembl- 
ance to this custom elsewhere. 



• Henderson's Notes on the Folk-lore of 
the Northern Counties^ p. 22. 

t In some parts of England wheat was 
cast on the head of tho newly-made bride. 
The same practice obtains in Sicily. This 
was also a Hebrew custom. In Russia, 
when the priest has tied the nuptial knot at 
the altar, his clerk or sexton throws upon 
the bride's head a handful of hops, wishing 
she may prove as fruitful as the plant thus 
scattered. 

X Ovid notes the month of May as un- 



lucky for marriages, and the old Roman 
Calendars forbadu them on Feb. 11, June 
2, Nov. 2, Dec. 1, &c. For much curious 
information on this subject see Brand's 
Popular Antiq., Vol. 2, p. 168. 

** If you marry in Lent 
You will live to repent^** 

says an old English north-country rhyme, 
and numerous are our other sayings about 
fortunate days for tho all imiK)rtaut cere- 
mony. 
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A curious ceremony is frequently observed shortly before a marriage takes 
place. The weddiufj garments of the bride, and in some cases those of the bride- 
gnH)m, are placed in succession in a sort of bamboo sieve which is then passed 
over a fire kindled in a bnizier. In Fuhkien it is customary while this opera- 
tion is being performed to rejwat sentences like the following: **A thousand 
eyes, ten thousand eyes we sift out ; gold and silver, wealth and precious things 
we sift in.'** The ceremony is supposed to have a purifying etfect, evil influences 
being thereby warded off. No female must, however, touch the bride's clothes 
after undergoing this process until she is married — especiaUy a pregnant woman 
or one in mourning. Another superstitious custom consists in placing live cash 
of the reigns of live different emperors under the bed mat, and hanging up iive 
bundles of boiled rice (each bundle consisting of live smaller ones) tied with red 
string to the curtain frame. 

Amongst the beliefs which, so far as I can ascertain, are peculiar to the 
Chinese, is one which relates to the tirst interview of a bride and bridegroom. On 
such occasions the bride's assistants often request the bridegroom to rub the feet 
of his future spouse under the belief that his compliance will prevent her feet 
from aching in future, t 

The ceremonies which take place after the first meeting of tho bride and 
bridegroom recall in a minor degree certain superstitions which obtain elsewhere 
than in China. Thus the bride's face is hidden by a long white veil not unliko 
that worn by Egyptian women when they venture abroad. This points to a 
motive similar to that inducing amongst the old Anglo-Saxons the use of the 
**care cloth," made of white linen, which was held over the pair as the nuptial 
benediction was pronounced, to hide the blushes of the bride. K the bride was a 
widow, this was dispensed with, and similarly in the rare event of a Chinese 
Avidow re-marrying she dispenses with a veil. The bride and bridegroom after 
their first interview go through an act of worship known as " worshipping Heaven 
and Earth." A table is set out, and on it are placed some lighted candles, a 
lighted censer, and the following articles : two miniature white cocks made of 
sugar, live kinds of dried fruit, a bundle of chopsticks, a foot measure, a mirror, 
a pair of shears and a case containing money scales. J The fruits are frequently 
placed on a platter of willow wood, which, as every one knows, is supposed to 
possess sujiematural properties in places other than China. The precise significa- 
tion of the shears is not verj' clear to the Chinese themselves, but they regard 
them as typifying industry. It is odd, however, to find that knives known as 
"bride knives" formed part of tho wedding outfit of our great- great-grand- 
mothers. Mirrors, says Brand, § "were formerly used by magicians in their 
superstitions and diabolical operations, and there was an ancient kind of divina- 
tion by the looking glass." As regards the white cock, I shall have more to say 
about this bird under the heading of superstitions connected with deaths. When 
its images made of sugar are used as above described, an attendant breaks off 
a portion of each and gives them to tho newly-married pair to eat. All the 

* Social Life of the Chinr:<r,\n\.l.\\ 71. { Social Life of tlw Chine»eSo\.l. p.««. 

\ Ihul, Vol. J. p. 1)1. § Popnlar'Antiquitiei^, Vol. lU. p. l>y. 
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articles displayed are intended to be omens of prosperity and future harmony. 
Upon the same table as these are shewn on, are placed two oddly-shaped 
goblets, which are filled with a mixture of wine and honey, of which both bride 
and bridegroom partake. Honey plays a similar part at Sicilian marriages, a 
spoonful of the pleasant, but sticky, liquid being administered to each of the 
contracting parties by two of the attendants directly the marriage ceremony hai 
been performed. 

The candles placed upon the offering table are speedily transferred to the 
bride's chamber, where, however, they are shortly replaced by others intended to 
continue burning during the night. I have not been able to trace any analogous 
custom at Western weddings, but the idea underlying the use of candles in this 
respect by the Chinese is as old as the oldest superstition. It is thought to be 
extremely unlucky if one or both of these bridal candles be accidentally ex- 
tinguished, as it would denote the speady death of one or both of the parties. 
Nor should the wax and tallow of which these candles are made melt or trickle 
down the sides, the tricklings being an emblem of tears, and signifying either that 
the husband and wife will not agree together, or that they will have much 
sorrow. If both candles burn about the same time, it foreshadows the death of 
the bride and bridegroom at an advanced age within a short period of each 
other. If one bums much longer than the other, it means that either the wife 
or the husband will long survive the other. Now all this superstitious respect for 
flame seems to refer to a Chinese version of the Promethean Legend. It does not 
indeed say that fire was brought from heaven to animate man, but it makes fire 
typical of man's vital force, and is doubtless a dim fragment of an older legend 
identical with that of Prometheus. ** Candle omens" of a different sort are 
familiar in Northern England, and amongst the Greeks the brilliancy or dulness 
of a candle flame was an omen of good or bad fortune. In like manner the lamps 
and candles used in the above ceremony, and still more directly the large 
lighted lanterns carried in front of all Chinese bridal processions, find a parallel 
in the old Roman custom of carrying torches before a bride. The gypsies of 
Calabria observe a similar custom, as do also, I believe, the Japanese ; and there 
is some ground for believing that it was formerly a custom in England. • 

Before leaving the subject of marriage I may note that the number three, 
usually considered lucky, is expressly avoided in many matters of its ceremonial. 
At the ceremony of worshipping ancestral tablets and relatives, the latter are 
invited to bow in return, four times instead of three, as the latter, "being an odd 
number, is regarded as inauspicious." On the other hand, the bride goes to visit 

* The Jews also used lamps and torches similar custom in vogue amongst the 

in their marriage ceremonies or rather when Egyptians. 

the bridegroom came to condact home the Apropos of lamps and lanterns, it is in- 

bride by night. See Kitto's Cyclopadia teresting to note that the ** Feast of lan- 

of Biblical Literature^ Art. *'Lamp.''^ terns" is not peculiar to China. The 

Hymen, the god of marriage, was always Egyptians had a ** Feast of Lamps/' as 

figured as bearing a torch, and there are had also the Jews. Josephos states that 

onmeroiis references to the use of torches the latter was fonnded by Jndas Mao- 

at marriages in the classical poets. Homer, cabieas in celebration of the restoration of 

Euripides and Virf^il refer to it, and Jjane the Temple worship. Other Oriental na- 

in his Modern Egypt^ L 201, notices a tions also observe a similar festival. 
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her parents tliree days after marriage, and the bridegroom, wlio follows her to the 
house of his father-in-law, is regaled with three cups of tea and three pipes of 
tobacco. The sedan, by the way, in wliicli the bride is borne on such visits has 
painted on it as a chaim the image of a Taoist priest who, according to the legend, 
succeeded by his magical powers in counteracting the powers of the evil spirits 
who lie in wait on such occasions to harass and make ill the bride. 

The use of bride-cake at weddings ai)pears to be, in some form or other, both 
of remote antiquity and common to nearly every nation. ** The ceremony used 
at the solemnization of a marriage was culled confaircation in token of a most 
tirm conjunction between the man and wife with a cake of w^heat or barley." It 
was and is customary in Yorkshire to cut the bride-cake into little square pieces 
and then throw them over the bride and bridegroom's head. In China a quilt is 
lield in front of the bride's sedan by its corners, and four bread cakes sent from 
the bridegroom's family for the purpose are tossed up in the air in succession and 
caught in the quilt. In neither case is the omen involved in this proceeding 
very clear, unless it be taken as an offering to the deities who preside over mar- 
riages, and in our own case retained as a custom wliich has lost its primary 
significance. 

The custom of preventing the bride's feet from touching the threshold of the 
bridegroom's house obtains in China as in Europe. Usually the entrance is 
covered with red cloth for this purpose. " In some parts of the country she is 
lifted out of the sedan, over a pan of charcoal placed in the court and carried to 
her chamber."* Amongst the ancient Romans, '*iiro and water being placed 
on the threshold, the bride touched both ; but starting back from the door she 
refused to enter, till she at length passed it, being careful to step over it without 
touching it."t (A wedding usage in Yorkshire, by the way, is to pour a kettle 
full of boiling water over the door-step just after the bride has left her old home. 
Without their having any apparent connection the coincidence of usages is curi* 
ous.) The ancient superstition mentioned in Popular Antiquities was that the 
bride was not to step over the threshold on entering the bridegroom's house, but 
was to be lifted over by her nearest relations. { 

One of the most singular coincidences of Chinese with Western intention, is 
connected with shoes. It is customary at a marriage in South China for the bride 
to present her husband with a pair of shoes, by way of signif^Hlng that for the 
future she places herself under his control. These are carefully preserved in the 
family and are never given away, like other worn-out articles, it being deemed, 
that to part with them portends an early separation between husband and wife. 
Now, in a work published in 1640, mention is made of an ancient custom, 
** when at any time a couple were married, the sole of the bridegroom's shoe was 
to be laid on the bride's head, implying with what subjection she should serve her 
' husband." A writer in an old number of the London Notes and Queries (quoted 

by Mr. Henderson) remarks : — The throwing shoes after the Bride and Bridge- 
groom . . . is usually said to be "for luck," but is rather a symbol of re- 

♦ Middle Kingdom, Vol. II. p. 59. :;: Brand's Poj). Antiq., Vol. II. p. 169. 

t Piatt's Customs of ^'atiuKs, p. 278. 
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nunciation of all right in the bride by her father or guardian, and the transference 
of it to her husband. In the Story of Ruth you will recollect that her kinsman 
plucked off his shoe, as a sign of his renunciation of his claim to marry her. 
** O^er Edom have I cast out my shoe " (Ps. Ix. 8), meaning ** I have renoumced 
Edom/' is an another illustration. So that the ceremony now observed by 
Chinese brides has in all probability a reference to that current of old in Palestine 
and at the present day known throughout England. 

Those acquainted with Scandinavian folk-lore will have noted how many 
points relating to marriage turn upon the bride's endeavours to get her husband 
to do something implying, future subjection to her will. Thus if a Swedish bride 
drop her handkerchief, and the bridegroom, from politeness, stoops to pick it up^ 
his act is regarded as an omen that he will play second fiddle during his married 
life.* Now the Chinese g^rl does something very similar, when, it being time for 
the bridegroom, and herself to sit down together, she endeavours to sit upon a 
part of his dress ; t ui which case he may conclude that 

**ru be no submissive wife 

No not I ! " 

pretty fairly expresses the bride's thoughts. If he sits on her skirt, however, the> 
omen is reversed, though from what is known of Chinese brides it may be con- 
cluded that they do not often succeed in being the "one" into which the two 
are made. :( There is a point about the selection of the husband or wife which 
I. may, by the way, notice. In China marriages are forbidden between people of 
the same family name, even though they are not in any way connected. Now in 
Yorkshire it is very unlucky to marry a man whose name begins with the same 
letter as the bride's.§ May not the two ideas have a common origin ? — both 
being evidently at one time founded on the idea of blood-relationship. That 
" Matches are made in* heaven" is a confirmed belief in China. 



* Thorpe's Mythology, Vol. II. p. 108. 

t Social Life of the Chinese, Yol. I. p. 88. 

X " It*B all very well to say that * the two 
are made one* — the qiiestion is, which 
one." — American paper. 

§ " If yon change the name and not the 
letter. 

Yon change for the worse and not for 
the better.'' 

Henderson's Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties, p. 26. 

As a specimen of the absard stories con- 
nected with weddings which obtain credence 
amongst the Chinese, I copy the following 
from a Shanghai Evening Courier at a few 
months back:— In some district of Che- 
kiang, name and time not stated, a bride, 
long betrothed, on attaining the age of 18 
made the osoal preparations for marriage. 
At length the bridal chair arrived to convey 
her to her future home. Her friends went 
before her to open, the door of the chair, 
but on doing so they started, screamed 
and ran away, saying there was a. large 



snake in the chair. The bride, possibly 
thinking they were only in jest, went her- 
self and looked into the chair, and saw, not 
a snake, bat a large sheathed knife. No- 
thing daunted, she took the knife, put it in< 
the box containing the lighter portions of 
her trousseaux, and ordered the chair- 
coolies to proceed. The marriage cere- 
monies being in due time compleied, the 
young couple retired, and the bridegroom 
then observed that his bride had a moody 
and terrified look. Questioning her as to. 
the cause, she told him. the incident of the 
ohair, the snake and the knife. He aakedh 
to see the knifo : she gave it to him. He 
drew it from its sheath, but he had no 
sooner done so than his head fell off! The 
bride raised an alarm ; the family crowded 
in. She told what had happened ; they 
refused to belief her, and declared that 
she herself was the murderess. The Magis- 
trate was sent for; he came, and on hearing 
the bride's story, asked to see the knife, 
and, as in the husband's case, when he 
drew it from the sheath, his head at onct 
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Superstitions connected with death have in all countries obtained credence, 
and we need not therefore be surprised to find that Cliina abounds with them. 
**Bom hardly, die hardly," is as much a Chinese as an English sapng. Even 
the strange idea (as we deem it) of purchasing a coffin before death is a [not 
uncommon practice in many parts of Germany, * and may be found existing, in 
remote country districts in England, so that the idea of securing a comfortable 
coffin is not so purely Chinese as some might think, f There is a striking 
similarity between many Chinese ceremonies and superstitions connected with 
the burial of the dead, and our own. One peculiar superstition of the Borders 
is, that for a cat or dog to pass over a corpse is fearfully ominous. The Chinese 
have a belief that if a pregnant female animal pass over the dead person, the 
corpse will rise up and pursue those nearest to it, and if it overtakes any one, 
strangle him. J 

A home belief in the efficacy of burj-ing the dead in woollen clothes, and 
originating in an Act passed in the reign of Charles IL "for the encouragement 
of the woollen and paper manufactures of the kingdom," has its parallel in 
China. They here think that every one should be buried in his best clothes, but 
in some localities except the use of satin or a girdle^ on account of the characters 
which signify those articles being pronounced in the local dialect the same as 
words signifying " to cut short — sons," and so implpng the speedy death of the 
sons of the family. The usual rule is to select silk, crape, or the finest cotton for 
grave clothes,§ care being always taken to put two more articles of dress on the 



fell on the floor. The newly -made widow 
was then told to see whether she coald 
wield the knife with safety. She took it, 
and approaching a largo tree made a cat 
at it. It was cat throagh by that single 
blow, while the woman remained unharmed. 
Here the legend ends abraptly, as incon- 
sequential in its finish as it is grotesqao in 
texture. Yet it is astonishing what excite- 
ment was caused in the teashops of the City 
and Settlement for some days by the telling 
and hearing of the story. 

* A recent home paper contains the fol- 
lowing:— In a village not far from Berlin, 
an old couple lived very quietly upon 
their little property. Both hud carefully 
purchased their coffins some years ago, as 
is often the case among country folks. 
The coffins were placed in a stable, and 
were used as receptacles for different 
things, especially for storing up baked fniit, 
and other articles to be kept for winter 
nse. Not long ago the man (lied suddenly. 
The son, who was a soldier quartered at 
Berlin, hastened at the summons to pay 
the last respects to his father's remains. 
In the meantime, the mother had, with 
the help of another son who lived with 
her, put all the articles together in one of 
the coffins, and in the other had duly 
placed the mortal remains of her huHhand. 
by some mifichauce the first -nauiod <x)ffin 



was buried, and the mistake was only 
discovered after the funeral, which, to tbie 
great distress of the family, had to be re- 
peated. 

t Two or three amusing stories are told 
of Yorkshire people who kept their coffins 
ready for use. One of these relates to a 
man with a projecting Boman nose, who 
had a place cut away in the coffin-lid to 
fit it : and another case was that of an old 
lady who had two holes out in the sides to 
let his Satanic Majesty have bee egress 
should he happen to get inside. 

t A cat was not permitted to come near 
a corpse in Scotland. Brandos Antiqui- 
ties, Vol. II. p. 233. "All fire is ex- 
tinguished whore a corpse in kept, and it is 
reckoned so oioinous for a dog or a cat to 
pass over it, that the poor animal is killed 
without mercy. — Pennant's Tour in i^ot- 
hind. 

§ We know an old lady, as blithe a body 
as ever lived in this world, who, years ago, 
prepared becoming garments ready for her 
last journey. David Garrick's widow re- 
ligiously preserved her wedding-sheets, 
that thoy might serve her for a shrond. 
In 1763 a young married lady was, at her 
express desire, buried in all her wedding 
finery, consisting of a white negligee and 
petticoats, quilted into a mattress, pillow, 
and lining for her coffiu ; her wedding-shift 
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upper than on the lower part of a corpse : thus it will have 3 jackets and 1 pair 
of trowsers, 5 jackets and 3 pairs trowsers, and so on, the very rich heing huried 
in as many as nine upper garments. The corpse is then bound with long strips 
of cloth, two of which must be white and one red. After swathing, the ends are 
tied in an '* auspicious knot;" and as many of these knots are tied at various 
places on the body as the material used will allow. 

I have already alluded to the custom of using lights at marriages and traced 
a faint resemblance to a European custom in that observed by the Chinese. But 
as regards burials the parallel is much more exact. In the lowlands of Scotland 
a candle is waved thrice round a corpse as it is ** sained'' or blessed. In China 
candles are kept burning round the coffin after the body has been laid out, ** to 
light the spirit of the dead upon his way," and a similar custom appears to 
have obtained amongst almost every people in the European world.* As every- 
body knows, the coffins of those lying in state are surrounded by wax tapers^ 
which are kept burning until the day of interment. A candle used to be set upon 
a dead body in Northumberland, and a similar practice prevailed in the Isle of 
Man ; while the modem Jews set a light at the bead of one recently departed. 
BtiU more exact is the analogy between the Chinese custom of carrying torches 
before the dead at funerals and that which always existed amongst the ancient 
Jews, and until very recent times obtained amongst ourselves. Brand, in his 
Popular Antiquities^ Vol. II., p. 276 et aeq,y gives a long account of the uses of 
torches and lights in this connection. 

Amongst the curious superstitions attaching to death in China is one that, 
if two " cash " be placed in the sleeve of the dead man and then shaken out, the 
result of the **toss" will signify the feeling of the departed. Thus, if both 
turn up obverse or reverse, it is concluded that the defunct is perfectly satisfied, 
while, if one be obverse and the other not, it signifies that something has been 
wrongly done. Tliese cash are religiously preserved for similar use after the 
corpse is buried, when a mode of di>'ination by tossing is resorted to, if it be 
desired to learn the wishes of the dead man as to family arrangements, the respect 
paid to his manes, &c. It is also customary in China to carefully reverse the 
direction of the body before putting it into the coffin — a practice to which I 
cannot find any Western parallel. 

was her winding-sheet, and she wore a shoes, black wrist ribbons, and his favorite 
fine point-lace tucker, handkerchief, raffles, walking-cane. Margaret Coosins, who was 
and apron, and a lappethead of the same baried in Coxton Chnrchjard, Kent, in 
costly materials. Diamond earrings were 1683, ordered her body to be attired in 
plao^ in her ears, gemmed rings on her scarlet satin, pat in a mahogany coffin 
fingers, and a valuable necklace roand her having a loose lid, and placed npon trestles 
neck ; white silk stockings, and silver- in a vault under a pyramidal monument, 
spangled shoes with stone buckles com- the glass doors of the vault being covered 
pleteid her costume. A Norfolk gentleman with green silk curtains. Another example 
preserved such a happy recollection of of vanity strong in death was afforded us 
matrimonial life, that when, at the age of a few years ago, when a wealthy court 
ninety-one, he lay on his death-bed, he milliner left stnct injunctions behind her 
gave instructions that he should be buried that her body should be enfolded in point- 
in his wedding-shirt, which he had care- lace. — Chambers' Journal, 
fully kept for the purpose ; that garment * Moresin says a candle was an Egyptian 
being supplemented with his best suit of hieroglyphic for life. — Brand's Antiqui- 
clothes, his best wig, his silver-buckled tieSf Vol. IT. p. 236. 
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During the blessing or " saining" jof a corpse in Scotland all the windows 
of the house are opened so as to give the soul free egress. In Fuhkien (where 
the windows are not quite so large as in European houses) they carry out a 
similar idea by making a hole in the roof.* Even the superstitious respect 
accorded to- the cock^ as capable of being influenced from the unseen world 
(evidenced by the carrying of a white cock or its paper image on Chinese coffins, 
80 as to allure the soul of the departed to enter it) finds a parallel in western 
Europe. The Ischortzi of Ingria (Finland) bum a white cock on the festival* of 
St. John when they visit the tombs of their departed friends. A French receipt, 
by the bye, for raising the devil given by Mr. S. Baring-Gould directs one to go 
to where four cross-roads meet, with a black cock under your arm ; call out Poule 
noir ! three times and the devil will come and take the cock and leave you a 
handful of money. Scandinavian lore also is full o£ allusions to the same bird. 

A superstition prevails amongst the Chinese regarding "watcMng spirits" 
to which I am tempted to accord a rather lengthy notice. The unwillingness 
of the natives to help a drowning man, or any one in absolute peril of life, is 
based upon a belief that the ghost of the last man killed always acts as watchman 
of the purgatory into which, according to Chinese belief,. the spirit of the departed 
first enter, and from which he can only be relieved by the arrival of a fresh 
defunct. If, therefore, a man's life be saved, the spirit of the person who died 
last before him is, in a manner, cheated out of his relief, and will assuredly haunt 
the person whose misplaced humanity has condemned it to a fresh term of dismal 
servitude. Now this belief in a "watching spirit " is essentially Gaelic : and the 
following extract from a recent issue of the htcerness Courier shews a parallelism; 
80 close as to be very singular. A correspondent writes : — *^ I was sailing past 
the beautiful island of St. Mungo, in l-ioch Leven, the burial place for many 
centuries of the people of Netber-IiOchaber and Glencoe, when the following 
conversation took place between myself and an old man who managed the sails 
while I steered. It was all in Gaelic, of course, but I give the substance in 
English : — * You were at the funeral on the island the other day, sir ?' interroga- 
tively observed my companion. * I was, indeed,* I replied. * John ,* he 

continued, naming the deceased, *wasa very decent man.* 'He was a fine old 
Highlander, shrewd and intelligent,* I replied, * and, what is more, I believe a 

very good man.* * Donald ,* naming a person we both knew, * is very ill, 

and not likely to last long.* * I saw him to-day,' I observed, * and I fear that 
what you say is true : he cannot last long.* * Well, sir, it will be a good thing 
for John (the person recently buried) : his term of watching will be a short 



• MiddU Kingdom, Vol. U. p. 262. 
This superstition appears to be perhaps the 
most wide-spread of any connected with 
death. When a death takes place, in many 
parts of Europe, all the doors and windows 
should be unfastened, as it is thought that 
the first pains of purgatory are inflicted 
by the soul squeezing through the closed 
doors. We have something like this in 
Swift's *^ Journey from this World to the 



Nextf*^ where the spirits, conrersing on 
their way to the throne of '* Micros," re- 
late to each other how they bad to wait 
till an open door or window in the house 
in which the death had taken place, en- 
abled them to get free from it. There is a 
curious superstition in Devonshire that the 
departure of life is delayed where any look is 
closed in the dwelling or any bolt shot. 
See Popular ArUiquitiet, Vol. II. p. 231. 
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one.' ' I don't understand wbat you mean,' I observed, witli wme curiosity. 
"The man is dead and buried; what wntcfaing sliuiild he have to do?' 'Why, 
eir, don't yon know that the ipi'yil of the !asl person buried in the inland has to 
keep wstch and ward over the graTee till the spirit of the neat person buried 
taVea his place p' 'I really did not know thut,' I replied. ■ Ib it a common 
opinion that sneh is the case, and do jou believe it joiirseW?' ' Well, sir, it ia 
generally believed by the people ; and having ulnnya heard that it wae bo, I 
cannot well help belitving it too. The spirit whose watch it ia is proaent there 
day and night. Some people have seen them ; my mother, Ood rest her ! onue 
pointed ont tu me, when I was a little boy, an appeurance. as of a iiame of light 
«n the island, slowly moving bat^knards and forwiu^, and she aBsured me it wai 
the watohiug spirit going his rounds.' * What particular objeot has the spirit in 
watehing 'f' I asked. " Well, I don't exactly know,' was the answer. ' He jnst 
takes a sort of general charge of the Inland of the Dead, until his sucoessor 
arrives,' I have since found that a belief in this superstition is common among 
the old people. Tlie spirit or ghost is supposed to be to a certain eitcnt unbnppy 
«nd impatient of relief while in the discharge of this office, and thus, it is 
considered that the sooner after a funend there is ocoasion again for the opening 
of a graye, the better it is tot the spirit of the last person interred, who then, and 
not till then, paeaes finally and fully to his rest."* 



* The [oDowiog vitract from tho hsdio 
Jonraal msriti reproduction: — "la mimy 

CI of the Hightuids it U beliered to this 
that tho last person baiied has to pei- 
tarm the dnty of scutioel oior the ehorch- 
jard, aad tlut to him the gnardiausliip 
dI tbe spirits of thoso boned bufote is in 
Bome degree committed. This post he 
nast occnp; autil ■ tenant ot the lumb 
nleas«B him. 11 is not eatenmud an envi- 
able position, bat one to b« tscapud if 
possible ; cODSeqaentl;, if two Oeighbors 
die on the same day, the BnrririDg relations 
make great effarts to be Srst in closing 
the grare over their trieud. I remember 
an old nnrse, who huh mouming the death 
tt a B««t giti she bad reared, oclaiming 
with jtry, when she besrd, on the day after 
her fuiiersl, nt the death ot a parishioQer ; 
' 1 thank God my dear darling will liavo to 
k mtoh the grares do longnrl' A ludicrous 
I bat striking illaBlmlian ot this sliaage 
r Rotion occarred some jears igo in Uie 

palish of A . An old man and an old 

woman, d«alliug in the same tntmslup, but 
Bol on terms ol Iriendship — for the ladj. 
Kate Boailh. was more noted lor antjpa- 
thiM than attaehoieiits — oere botb at the 
Mdnt ol death. The good man's friemls 
Mgae to clip his nails, an oBl^e alvuya 



KtMwins 



t bis amiable neighbor 
tike htmaell, nn the verge ol the g' 
roiuad himself (o a last effort and 
elaioMi) : ' Htxy. "(OF . you koow not 



Dse 1 may have for all my nails iu com- 
pcUiag Kate Buadh to keep Faire Chlsidth 
m place of doing it myself.' " In tba 
stalislioJ account of Scotland, nv., 310, 
Porislies of KilUuicben and KilvicBQen, 
County of Araylo, wo read; "The iu- 
hahilanta are t^ no meuis soperstitioDS, 
yet they still retain aoiae opinions handed 
down by llieir anoestors, porhsps from the 
time ot the Uruids. It Is believed by them 
that tba spirit ol the but person bnried 
watches round the chimihyard till anothar 
one is buried, to wbom he deliven his 
obarge." In tbe same work, x%L, 114, it 
is asid; " In one division ol tlie country, 
where it is believed that the gbost ol the 
parson hut buried kept the gate ol the 
cbnrchyard till ruUcved by iho uext viciun 
of deslh, a singular soene oeenrred wbun 
two burials wore to take place on the same 
day. Both parties eto^ered lorwaril as 
last as possihle, to coniign tlieir respeetii^ 
friend in the Hrst plaos to tba dust. U 
tbe; met at the gate, the dead was Ihrnwo 
down until the living decided by blows 
whose ghost slioold be eondemne d to portal 
it." It was llio duty of the Ust penon 
interred to stand sentry at tbe graverard 
gste from sunset until the orowlog of tbs 
cock every night until rcguUrlT reliered. 
This, Bomutimes, in thinly-inbaUlad nrta 
ot the country, happened to be a tedious 
and seiero duty ; and the duration ot tba 
" Faire Chlsidtli " gave the i" 
surviving friends much onessiuo 
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The Chinese idea of watching the dead — a duty which amongst them devolves 
upon the eldest son and his brothers until the coffin is removed for interment, 
finds expression also amqngst ourselves. Mr. Henderson, ii\ his Folk-lore of the 
Xorthern Counties^ says : " The corpse must be watched till its burial by one of 
its kindred and a stranger, who may be relieved, when weary, by another 
relation and another stranger/' In China the incense stick which is straight 
(emblematical of the *' straight road " which the spirit of the deceased ought to 
travel) must not be allowed to go out lest the spirit lose its way. With us the 
** Saining Candle " must be kept burning during the night. 

The idea of furnishing the dead with food, arms, clothing, money, etc., is 
essentially Chinese, but by no means confined to them. Mr. D. Forbes states 
that the Aymara Indians supply the dead with food and clothing.* Horses are 
sacrificed at the funerals of the Red Indians, and dogs used to be at the funerals 
of the Aztecs, while camels formed the funeral sacrifices of the Bedouins. The 
Chinese, less extravagant, consume paper models of money, animals, and boats, 
with a similar object ; and the reminder of the Stygian ferry in the use of paper 
junks is at least odd.t The belief that the spirits of the dead pass over routes 
used by the living is in like manner a superstition common to both East and 
West. The ceremonials observed in this country to facilitate their passage, and 
the beatings of gongs to frighten away evil spirits are equaUy observed by the 
Kasi Indians, who, when the funeral cortege happens to pass a puddle, lay down 
a straw for the dead man's soul to use as a bridge. An ancient Chinese practice 
is, by the way, curious. They used to bury the dead in the same position as the 
foetus assumes in the womb. I have nowhere met with any modem mention of 
this custom. According to the Chinese ritual the relations of one deceased 
assume mourning (made of white hempen cloth) seven days after his death. 
Though in our own case there is probably no superstitious origin in the custom it 
may be noted by way of coincidence that we usually bury people after the expira- 
tion of that interval, which is the first time the mourners appear publicly clad in 
the habiliments of woe. 

A number of curious practices connected with burial and mourning are 
without doubt purely Chinese. Thus, on the sixtieth day after death, the family 
place on a table a number of plates containing offerings of food, &c., accompanied 
by the never-absent incense. Besides these they place on the table a wash-bowl 
full of water in which is floating half a duck's q^^. A paper and bamboo duck, 
astride of which is a paper human image, is then placed on the water beside it. 
The image personifies the deceased, the duck his means of transport and the 
egg-shell a boat. The use of both duck and boat to cross the Chinese Styx is 
not very clear, but they are probably intended to give the deceased a choice of 
conveyance. A yet more inexplicable practice is that of placing a paper image 
of the departed in a wheeled sedan-chair of similar material, to which is attached 

* Ethnological Review, Vol. IL No. 3, gistan, it is believed that the dead can ase 

P* 231. the things destroyed as offerings to their 

t In MadftgMcaras amongst the natives manes, such as gnns, &c., &c. 
of the Carribbees, New Guinea and Kor- 
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a paper crane as if in the act of drawing the sedan. Ranged in front of the 
crane are numerous articles of dress, money &c. (all of course in paper), and in 
some way the crane is supposed to convey both the spirit of the deceased and the 
goods on their onward passage. 

Our own custom of throwing earth upon the coffin when the solemn words 
** earth to earth, ashes to ashes'* are pronounced by the clergyman, is closely 
paralleled in China. Directly the coffin has been lowered, the sons of the 
deceased hasten to scatter earth into the grave. This earth they have previously 
put into the lap of their sackcloth mourning garments, and they manage to shake 
it out so as to fall upon the coffin if possible.'** The idea thus symbolized is in 
both cases the same. It is, by the way, to be noted that, in China, when 
husband and wife are buried side by side, the grave of the husband must be on 
the left side (the place of honour.) The water coming from a hill on which a 
grave has been dug is esteemed peculiarly lucky for use and is termed " dragon's 
water " — in reference to the term usually applied to the hill near to or on which, 
when possible, sites for graves are always selected, t The superstitious aversion 
shewn in China to permitting a corpse to enter or be buried within the walls of a 
city has obtained at various times in many parts of the Western world. The 
Moors never bury their dead within the bounds of an inhabited place, and the 
inhabitants of Thibet used, it was said, to be similarly particular, always 
exposing them on the tops of mountains. 

Most who have read anj-thing about China are aware of the great im- 
portance attached to selecting a lucky place for a grave. Dr. Williams, in 
writing on this subject, laments the way in which the Chinese are befooled by 
the doctrines of Fumj-shuey in this regard ; but we are not so certain that 
Englishmen, at best, can afford to look down upon China from any very high 
elevation. A spot free from water and white ants, and commanding a good view, 
while at the same time under favorable geomantic inHuences, is what the Chinese 
aim at. Our people of the Border counties, more enlightened, (?) prefer the 
South side of a churchyard as the "holiest ground," reser>'ing the North for 
suicides and stillborn infants. A rare tract, published in 1589, sneers at a 
deceased man because he would not belaid East and West "for he ever went 
against the hair." The South wind, says the same authority, ever brings 
corruption with it.J It is quite certain that traces of a very widespread super- 
stition as to the depth, direction and general lucky aspect of graves still exists in 
England, though now-a-days surviving only in remote districts. 

A native practice universally quoted in Europe as illustrative of the con- 
tradiction between Chinese customs and our o\^ti is that of wearing white for 
mourning— white being, in China, "an emblem of evil or sorrow." But the 
practice is not so opposed to European ideas as some may think. At the funerals * 

of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as infants, the scarves, hatbands 

• For much hero given I am indebted to furnished me with several asefol notes and 

the Social Life of the Chifu'i<(\ Vol. I. p. memorauda. \ , 

1R8 rt *eq. Mr. Chris. T. Ciardnor, of H. f Sec Eitel's Funflthuev. \ • 

B. M. Cousulato, Cauton, has also kindly t Pop. Antiq.y Vol. II. p. 282. 
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BioA gloves given in England as mourning used always to be white. The 
Chinese do not present mourners with these adjuncts of the funeral, but give in 
place of them white ** crying cloths '* or, as we should say, pocket handkerchiefs. 
It may be interesting here to note also that black is not of universal use even 
in the West. The Egj'ptians use yellow, the Syrians, Armenians and Cappado- 
oians light sky-blue, and the Ethiopians grey. Henry YIII. is referred to in 
Hall's Chronicle as wearing white mourning for the unfortunate Anne Boleyn ; 
while Plutarch (Langley's Translation) writes that, "The women in their 
moumynge laide a parte all purple, golde, and sumtuous apparell, and were 
clothed both they and their kinsfolk in white apparell." • • • "Of this 
oeremonie, as I take it (adds the translator) the French queues toke the 
occasion, after the death of their housebandes, the kynges, to weare onely white 
clothying.'' The motives however of the Italians in adopting this colour were 
diametrically the opposite of those influencing the Chinese. — " The white oolour 
was thought fittest for the ded, because it is olere, pure, and sincer, and leaste 
defiled." 

The student of Chinese folk-lore will search in vain for any expression of 
the old superstition regarding female apparitions as harbingers of decease.^ The 
Chinese theory of death is that it takes place in accordance with the reckoning 
of Heaven, exercised through the power of the God or Ooddess controlling the 
special disease from which the patient sufiers. To this latter, therefore, prayers 
and offerings are addressed, and if they prove unsuccessful the petitioners oomf ort 
themselves by remarking that it is the decree of fate. The absence of superna- 
tural ghostly portents in this connection amongst a people so superstition-ridden 
as the inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom is quite as curious as the existence 
of its numerous beliefs. 

Finally, it may be interesting to point out that the extreme dislike enter- 
tained by the Chinese to disturbing a grave, based on the supposition that the 
spirit of the person buried will haunt and cause ill-luck or death to the dis- 
turbers, has been felt amongst Englishmen. Aubrey, referring to the disinter- 
ment of the body of Mary, Uucen of Scots, says, " it always bodes ill to a family 
where bodies are removed from their graves. For some of the family will die 
shortly after, as did Prince Henry and I think Queen Anne." The Chinese also, 
like ourselves, deem certain hours of the twenty-four more fatal to^ life than 



* Why is Death commonly harbingered 
by apparitions in female shape, accurding 
to the superstitions of the East and the 
North, as well as of classical antiquity? 
The Greeks held that hamau life was cou- 
trolied by the Fates. The Northmen had 
their Valkyriar, or female choosers of the 
slain. The companions of Anastasius in 
the prison at Constantinople saw '* the 
frightful hag, the harbinger of the plague, 
hovering with her bat^s wings over their 
drear abode, and with her hooked talons 
numbering one by one her intended vic- 
tims." And now we are told that the 
thieves of our Indian cities have found out 



a way of utilizing this weird fancy. Some 
*' old offenders/' in female disguise, go 
al»out the streets of Madras exactlv al 
twelve at night and knock at the doon 
of houses inhabited by natives. ** There 
is a strange belief among the nneduoated 
natives that the she-devil Dengue (the 
name of the prevailing epidemic) raps aft 
their door at that hour of the mghl, and 
that if any inmate opens he will be stnusk 
dead by her.'* The unsuspecting natives 
— forgetting the hour — open, see the omin- 
ous figures, and " many of them drop down 
in a fainting fit." The visitors make the 
best of the occasion.— Pol^ Mall Gazette, 
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others. Recorded statistics in England give them as from 5 to 6 a.m., (maximum) 
11 p.m. to 12 midnight, and 9 to 10 a.m. The Chinese hold that noon and 
midnight are the two most fatal period^}. * 



III —DATS AND SEASONS. 



The superstitions of the Chinese concerning lucky and unlucky days are so 
numerous that, though they scarcely exceed, they certainly equal those which, 
some 300 years ago, existed amongst our own ancestors. To commence with 
those referring to periods rather than dates, we may note that the seventh day is 
reputed to possess much the same mystic properties by the Chinese as it was 
by the Western ancients. This may arise from its being an astronomical period 
— the moons phases being always spoken of as changing every seven days. But 
whatever the reason, both the seventh day and the period it begins or terminates 
is constantly observed in Chinese ceremonies. Thus, for example, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-eighth and thirty-fifth days after a person's death are 
specially set aside for mourning observances. The seventh day is critical in 
fevers ; and the seventh evening of the seventh month is the great worshipping 
time for women. But, more than this, we find that the Chinchew edition of the 
Imperial Almanack invariably marks the Cliristian Sabbath with a character, 
signifying ''rest or quiet,'' though simply taken by the natives to mean unaus- 
pioious for work. Dr. Carstairs Douglas thus wrote on this subject in Vol. 4 p. 
38 of Nates and Queries on China and Japan: '* In the edition of the Imperial 
Almanack published at Chinchew (Ts'uen-cheu-foo) and at Amoy and all the 
eountry round, the Christian Sabbath is invariably marked by the character mih 
(pronounced in Amoy 6i/), which means 'secret,' 'quiet' or 'silent.' .... 
I have not met with any heathen who can throw any light on the meaning or 
history of this remarkable character as it stands in the Almanack, though I have 
made enquiries both among the literati and at the office in Chinchew where it 
is published. The only trace of its meaning (excepting of course the plain and 
unmistakable sense of the word itself) as used by the Chinese at (Hresent, is that 
it is always placed in that part of the page which contains the inauspicious 
elements of each day, which make it unlucky for doing work. This seems 
clearly to prove that the original use of the phrase was to indicate ' a day of 
rest.' " Dr. Douglas then goes on to shew that the assuznption of its having 



* I find the f oUowing paragraph in an 
old newspaper, bnt cannot verify its state- 
ments :^llie least mortality is during the 
mid-day hours, mainly from 10 to 3 o'dock. 
Abont one-third of the total deaths noted 
were children nnder fire years of age, and 
thej show the inflnenoe of the latter still 
more strikingly. At aU the hours from 10 



in the morning until midnight the deaths 
ere at or below the mean ; the honrs from 
10 to 11 A.M., 4 to 5 and 9 to 10 p.m., 
being minima, bnt the hoar after midnight 
being the lowest maximnm ; at aU the hours 
from 2 to 10 a.m. the deaths are above the 
mean, attaining their mailmnm at from 6 
to 6 P.M., when it is 45 i per cent, above. 
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been introduced bv the Jesuits is scarcely tonable, inasmuch as it is not found in 
the almanacks published at Peking, where Jesuit infiucntie was greatest ; while if 
its introduction were so recent it would not probably have found its way into 
the category of the criteria of lucky and unlucky days, which are always sup- 
posed to rest on the highest antiquity. The discussion was finally set at rest by 
Mr. Wylie, who explained ** mih" as being a transcript of the Persian ** mitra'^ 
for Sunday introduced into the Chinese Calendar through Indian astronomers.* 
It is noteworthy that the day always coincides with the Christian, and not the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

The fifteenth day of the eighth moon is a day on which a ceremony is per- 
formed by the Chinese which of all others we shoidd least expect to find imitated 
amongst ourselves. Most people resident in China have seen the moon-cakes 
wliich so delight the heart of the Chinese during tlie eighth month of every 
year. These are made for an autumnal festival often described as "congra- 
tulating" or "rewarding" the moon. Tlio moon, it is well known, represents 
the female principle in Chinese celestial cosmogony, and she is further supposed 
to be inhabited by a multitude of beautiful females; the cakes made in her 
honour are therefore veritable offerings to this Queen of the Heavens. Now in a 
part of Lancashire, on the banks of the Ribble, there exists a precisely similar 
custom of making cakes in honour of the "Queen of Heaven" — a relic, in all 
probability, of the old heathen worship which was the common fount of the two 
customs. 

The Chinese c^rry out the idea of lucky days to a remarkable extent. 
While we now saddle only one day in the week with ill luck, they have selected 
a number of days in each month as uncanny for work, or even amusement, f On 



♦ Dion Cassins, who wrote in the third 
century of our era, gives the explanation 
of the nature of the Egyptian week, and of 
the method in which tlie arraugemeDt was 
derived from their system of astronomy. 
It is a noteworthy point that neither the 
Greeks nor Romans in his time used the 
week, which was a period of strictly Oriental 
ongin. The Romans only adopted the 
week in the time of Theodosias, toward 
the dose of the fourth century, and the 
Greeks divided the months into periods of 
ten days [as the Chinese do also] ; so that, 
for the origin of the arrangement connect- 
ing the days of the week with the planets, 
we must look to the source indicated by 
Dion Cassias. It is a curious illustration 
of the way in which traditions are handed 
down, not only from generation to genera- 
tion, but from nation to nation, that the 
Latin and Western nations, receiving the 
week along with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, should nevertheless have adopted 
the nomenclature in use among astrologers. 
— Contemporary Review. 

t It must not however be supposed that 
in the *' Good old Times" our ancestors 
were one wliit better Ihau the Chinese, and 



I quote the following in full from " Predic- 
tions IlealizeiV as giving a good means of 
comparison between the belief of ** Chris- 
tian England " and ** Heathen China " in 
the 17th century. 

In an old MS., the writer, after stating 
that the most learned mathematicians have 
decided that the Ist of August, the 4th of 
September, and the 11th of March, are 
most injudicious to let blood ; and that 
philosophers have settled that tlie 10th of 
August, Ist of December, and 6th of April 
are perilous to those who surfeit them- 
selves in eating; and drinking, — continues 
as follows assigning reasons why certain 
days should be marked as infelicitous : — 

** I will repeat unto you certain days yci 
bo obsencd by some old writers, chiefly 
the ancient asfrologians who did allege 
that there were 28 dayes in the yeare 
which were revealed by the Angel Gabriel 
to the good Joseph, which ever have been 
remarked to be very foilunate dayes either 
to purge, let bloud, cure wounds, use mar- 
chandiucs, sow seed, plant trees, build 
houses, or taking joumies, in long or short 
voyages, in lighting or giving of battaile, 
or skirmishiiijj. Th«'y also doe alledge 



the Tth and other ilnj-s you ratist nut atari on a journey, ohang;e your ilwelting 
plftve, plant or sow, go to school for the tirst time, repair your house, purchase 
tnnded property, &e. The tniperstition as to not starting on a journey seems to 
be common to all nations. We know the origin of Friday being an unlucky day 
amongst ooraelves, as being that of the Cruoilixion.* But it is evident, that an 
older saperatition is the bssiB of the tradition, and a thorough investigation 
would probably givo us some oommoo etartiug point for both the Ai'yau and 
Mongolian families. 

A book in popular circulation in Soutliom China colled the \ 
(hwang-li-tung-shu) gives an exhaustive retnm of lucky and unlucky days, from 
whivh I extract the following information. It must be premised that the 3G5 
days of the year are divided into sets of twelre days, each being under the sup- 
posed inUuencc of a certain planet, a certain zodiacal sign,t a certain terrestrial 
element and one of tho twenty-eight "lunar mansions." There is a further 
series of twelve terms, expressing the lucky or unlucky charaotora of given days 

of the right arm ; and in the bcginniog 
ot April, the lltb day. of the lolt smi ; 
and in Iho end of May, Sd or Gtli dsf , on 
whetbpT arm thou wilt ; and thus, of all llio 
jev, thon shalt ordorly be kept from tbe 
fever, tho tilling goat, the sister gout, aud 
loss of thy sigbt." 

jI Hook of PreiidenU (preceilcnto), pub- 
tished in London b lUlG. contsins a Ca- 
lendar, many ot the days in trhich hairo 
the letter B aSiiDd : "nbich signiHeth 
snoh daycs as the Egyptians note to be 
dangerous to begio or take uiytlilng in 
baud, as to take a jonmey or any anch 
liico tbing." Tlie dnjs thus marked 
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Uial eliildren who were borne in any ot 
these dayes eonld never be poore ; and all 
cbildren who were put to nchooles or col- 
ledgee in those dayes shoold Iwcaine great 
BcholUrs, and those who were pat to any 
craft or trade in aooh dHyea cbonld become 
perfect Artificers and rieh, and snch ns 
were pat to trade iu Uarchandize slioutd 
become most wealthy, tho dayes be those : 
tho ai and 13th of Jannury ye Sth ind 
2Stb of Feb., ye Si, 2ad. and 30th of 
Uareh. the alh, 2fld. and aSlh of April, ye 
4tb and iHili al May, ye Sd and ath of 
Jane, the 12th, 13th and 13th of Jnly, ye 
12tb ot Angnst, yo lit, Tth, 34tb and 2nth 
of September, the 4tb and loth ot October, 
ye IStb and 19th ot N'oTomber, je 3Hd and 
3Eth ot December. And thus mach con- 
Mnting ye dayes wbich are by ye most 
cariouB part of ye learned remarked to 
be good and eviU." 

Id the Book of Knoalfdge, wo find tbo 
(oIlowiDg " Evil Days : " — 

" Astnmomera say that six days of the 
year are periloas of death ; and Ihemforo 
they forbid men to lot lilood ot them, or 
lake any drink : that is to say. Jon, 3, Jnly 
1, Ootober '2, the last at April, AagDHt 4. 
the last day going ont of December. These 
■ii days with great diligence onglil to be 
kept, but namely [t mainly] the latter 
tbrmi, tor all the Teins are tbeu (nU. For 
then, wbelhsr man or beast be knit in tbeoi 
within seven days, or certainlj within 
fourteen days, he shall die, Aud if they 
take any dnida within fifteen days, they 
ahall die ; and it tbcy eat any goose in 
tbeao three days, willun fortv days they 
shall die : and if any child be bom in these 
three Utter daja, tbey ihall die a wicked 
death. Astronamen and astrologers say 
thalinlbeheipiuiingot March, the Boventh 
night, or the lourtoeutb day. let tbe Idood 



Jannary 1, 3, 4. 5, II). 15, 17. 19. 

Febrasiy 7, 10, 17, 27, 28. 

March 15, 16, 2S. 

April 7, 10, 16, 20, 31. 

May 7. IG, SO. 

J<me i, ID. 23. 

July 15. 20, 

Angnat 1, 19.20, 39,30. 

Se{^mber S, 4, G, 7, 21, 33. 

October 4, IG. 34. 

November 6, 6. 3S, 2ft. 

December fi, 7, 9, 15. 17, 33. 
• We often bear the warning given by 
old damea to yoimg people never to go 
Gonrting on Friday ; bat, on the etlier 
hand, Good Friday is etated to Im t)ie beat 
day iu the whole year to begin weauing 
children. 

+ One of the ou-diual prbciplea ot aitro. 
logy was this : That every boor and 
every day ia mied by its proper planet. 
Now, in the ancient Egyptian astronomy 
there were seven planets ; two, the aim 
and moon, oitcUng nmud the earth, the 
test circling round the siin. The period 
ot circnlalioa was apparently taken as the 
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whieh in the eyea of the people embody the result total of the aatrological bearinga 
of any given day. They are thua orrangred and named, though it does not follow 
tiiat the terms will ia any given month agree with th« dates here stet«d : — 
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The foregoing table sbews the practical application of thia 8yBt«m. 

Thus it may happen that in a given month the 6th, 7th, 9th, 11th, 18tb, 
23rd, and 30th days of a month are very uiflucky. 

The 2nd, 3rd, 5tb, 10th, 12th, 14th 15tli, nth, 22nd, 24th, 26th, 27th aitd 
29th are neither lucky nor unlucky. 



iDMunro of each planet's dignit}', probably 
becanBS it inu judged that the distance 
o&rrogpouded to the period. We know 
that some harmouioas relations between 
the distaacee and periods was snpposed to 
exist. When Kepler diseoTered the actual 
law, he conceived that he had in reality 
toand out the mjsteiy ot Egyptiaa 
astronomy, or. aa he aipresaed it, tliat he 
had " stolen the golden vases of the 
Egyptians." Whether they had idess aa 
to the natnre of this relation or not, it is 
certain that they Brratiged the planets in 
order, (beginning with the planela ol 
longest period), as follows. 

1— Saturn. 

2— Jnpitsr. 

8— Mara. 

4— The Bon. 

6-^Veon». 

6 — Mercury. 

7— The Moon. 
The hoars were devoted in continaoai 
■nooession to these bodies ; and as there 
were twenty-lour hours in eaoh Chaldean 
or Egyptian day, it follows that with what- 
aver planet the day began, the cycle of 
wren planeta (be^nning with that one) 
waa repeated tbiree times, ma3dng twenty- 
one hours, and then the first three [dauets 
of the cycle completed the twen^-tour 
boors, so Ibat the fourth planet of the 



cycle (bo begun) ruled the first bonr of tha 
next day. Suppose, for instanoe, the first 
hour of any day was mlod by the Sun — the 
(7cle for ^le next day wonld therefore be 
the Sun. Venus, Mercury, the Moon, 
Saturn. Jupiter, and Mars, wfaioh. repeated 
three times, wonld give twenty-one bonrg ; 
the twenty-seoond, twenty-third, and 
twenty-foorth boors wonld be ruled respeo- 
tively by the Son, Venae, and Meronry, 
and the first boor of the next dar would bo 
ruled by the Moon. Proceeding in the 



be mled by Hars. The first bonr ot tha 
fourth day would be ruled by Hereory ; 
the first boor of the fifth day by Jupiter ; 
of the sixth by Venos, and of tho serenth 
by Satnm. The seven di^in order, being 
assigned to the planet ruling their flnt 
hour, wonld therefore be — - 

1. The Sun's day (Sunday.) 

2. Tbs Moon's day [Monday, Lnndi.) 

3. Mars' day (Taesday. Mardi.) 

4. Mercury's day (Wednesday, Mar- 

G. Jnpiter'a day fThursday, Jendi.) 

6. Venus' day (Friday, Vaneiia diaf, 

Vendredi.) 

T. Saturn's day, (Saturday, Itol. H Sab- 
bato.) 
— Contemporar]/ StvUu>. 
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The 9th and 21st are rather lucky; while the Ist, 8th, 13th, 20th an(i.25th 
are very lucky. 

From the explanations affixed we learn that the 6th, 18th and 30th of the 
month shewn, though unlucky in other respects, are lucky for hunting and 
fishing, calling in a doctor, or pulling down a house. The character IB^ p^o 
means "to rend," "break," or "take by storm." The 7th and 19th again, to 
which the character ^J tret, signifying "danger," is prefixed are not quite so 
unlucky as the 6th, 10th, 18th, 22nd and 30th. The 11th and 23rd, unlucky for 
general purposes, are particularly so to white ants and other yermin, as those 
days are lucky for their destruction, tilling up holes, &c., the character given 
g| /?! meaning to "shut," "close," or "obstruct." The 2nd, 3rd, 14th, 15th, 
26th and 27th are good for meeting friends, and (as well as the 9th and 21st) are 
peculiarly suitable for taking a baby out for its first airing.* On the 5th, 17th 
and 29th one can cut wood, hunt, fish, and, if you find them, catch wild animals. 
Not long since a party of gentlemen resident in Hongkong went over to the 
mainland to look for a tiger which was reported to have visited the neighbour- 
hood of Deep Bay, but as they neglected to choose a "lucky" day their success 
(as the natives observed) was not remarkable. One is hardly prepared to find 
the 12th and 24th, noted as " neither lucky nor unlucky," recommended as 
propitious days for worshipping at the temples, making proposals of marriage and 
moving house. " Cutting out clothes," which is perhaps not a verj' interesting 
occupation at any time, is also recommended on these dates. 

The 10th and 22nd in the month above given do not carry an invariably 
lucky status with them, it depending very much upon the month in which they 
occur. They are, however, always propitious for hunting and fishing. The 9th 
and 21st, in addition to being, as above noted, good for babies, are fortunate for 
building, cutting wood, seeing friends, proposing in marriage, marrying, and 
malring and mending drains — a sufficiently incongruous selection of employments. 
Finally upon the Ist, 4th, 8th, 13th, 16th, 20th, 25th and 28th, anything can 
be done, while the 8th and 20th are the luckiest days of all. 

But New Year's day is for certain things the day of luck. According to 
Chinese belief -you may on this date, in almost any year, present religious 
offerings or vows to heaven, put on full dress, fine caps, and elegant attire ; at 
noontide one should " sit with one's face to the south ;" may make matrimonial 
matches, pay calls, get married, set out on a journey, order new clothes, com- 
mence repairs to a house, lay foundations, or raise up the framework of it ; set 
sail, enter into business contracts, carry on commerce, collect accounts, pound, 
grind, plant, sow, &c. Nor are other superstitions connected with this auspicious 
day wanting. Like our own old women in the more remote country districts, the 
Chinese attach considerable importance to the " first-foot" or person first seen 
after the New Year has set in. A fair man is a lucky first-foot in the North, 
while a woman is peculiarly unlucky. In China a Buddhist Priest is regarded as 
the most ill-foreboding mortal it is possible to set eyes on as a first-foot. Another 

* In some parts of England certain days Friday is the most onlacky which can be 
are chosen for catting a bshj's nails; selected. 
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similarity is to be found in the common superstition that the first words heard in 
the year will affect the fortune of the hearer for the coming twelve months. In 
Lincolnshire they arrange with the " first foot " to repeat a lucky rhyme.* In 
China the women go out secretly and listen to persons talking in the street. 
The first sentence heard is held to contain a prediction, good or bad, of the 
listener's luck for the ensuing year. 

Another curious coincidence between Chinese and British belief is afforded 
in the fact that the former people have a sort of **St. Swithin's Day."t Our 
own popular rhyme is sufficiently well known 

St. Swithin*s day, if thoa dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 
St. Swithiu's day, if thon be fair, 
For forty days 'twill rain uao mair : 

and I need not more particularly allude to the legend concerning him — ^how the 
violation of his grave was followed by the ** 40 days rain." A correspondent of 
the Shawjhai Courier and China Gazette thus writes on the oth March 1875 : — 
" The first prediction as to the fortunes of the New Year rested on the state of the 
weather on the first day of spring, which coincided with our February the 3rd. 
*■ Heaven grant that it may not rain a drop to-morrow/ said a boatman to me on 
the evening of February 2nd. * If it does,' he continued, * the crops will be below 
average for a certainty ; and the price of rice will go up.' * Why so ? ' I asked. 
* Don't you know,' he replied, ** that if it rains on * lih chHny^^ (the first day of 
spring) * it will rain more or less for forty days afterwards.' A curious coin- 
cidence this with our St. Swithin's Day ; and it is observable that the Chinese 
prophets, as well as the authors of the memorial prophecies of the irate Saint 
Swithin, make their predictions sufficiently elastic to save their credit — * f¥wre 
or less for forty days.' " It is noteworthy that the Chinese prediction is seldom 
verified, and that our own popular prediction is almost equally sure to be false, 
special obsen^ations taken at Greenwich for twenty years having shewn that rain 
fell in the largest number of days ichen Si, Swithin^ s Day teas dry ! With 
amusing agreement there were more wet days than dry ones following the recent 
3rd Februarj' in China, although that day was distinguished by **a bright ^sun 
and a cloudless sky ! " Weather predictions in cither country are evidently of 
equal value. | The Hakkas (and also many Puntis) believe that if in the night 
of the 15th day of the 8th month (mid-autumn) there are clouds obscuring the 
moon before midnight, it is a sign that oil and salt will become very dear. If, 
however, there are clouds obscuring the moon after midnight, the price of rice 
will, it is supposed, undergo a similar change. 

* A recent article in a home Magazine + This falls with us on July 15. 

on North Country folk-lore says : — Never \ There is a rule generally believed in, 

allow a female to enter the house first on in South Germany, that if no snow fall at 

Christmas Day : it is an ill omen, and will Christmas there will be snow at Easter, 

cause loss and calamity to the family. and vice versa ; the rule being " Weisse 

Burn all the Christmas decorations in the Wcihnacht grime Ostem, griine Weihnacht 

shape of holly and ivy by the twelfth day, weisse Ostem." 
or your house will V)c haunted with evil 
spirifH all the year. 



PORTKSTS OR OJIEHS, AUGCRIES, *c. 



rV— PORTENTS OR OMENS, AUGURIES, LUCKY 
NUMBERS AND DREAMS. 

Portento or omens caort, els migbt be expected, n telling iniluelioe on Chineu 
everyday life, uul implicit belief is placed in the effect which will {oUow certain 
unintentional acts on tJto part of any individual. Spilling the salt is hdd to 
forebode ill-lack amongijt oursclTes, and simikrly tlie upsetting of the oil jar 
forelellg misfortnne to the ChinamBD. The appearance und ttight of btrds 
■eemE, again, to have been regarded as an augury by every nation of whoie 
■octal life details have oome down to us, and it is not therefore Burpriaing that 
the crow should in China be regarded us an omen of evil, just ae it ia looked 
upon amongst ourselves. IJur North Country children cry when they see one 

-Oro 

J 

while a Chinese mutteie un invocation against the evil harbinger, its cry being 
oontidered so unlucky that when any one about to undertake an affair hears it, 



be g^ierally postponi 
oonDerniDg magpiea it advei 



On the other baud, whOe our old Buperstitioii 
te to tlic appcaranvB of a single bird — 
- One tor sorrow, 



the Chinese consider t.lje solitary, viwtor an omen of good luck. A duck quacking 
as one passes is, they hold, just the contrary, llegording dogs the agreement of 
English belief with that of Cliina is singular. For a strange dog to follow a 
person is regarded in moat parts of our own rurjj districts as lucky. The Chinese 
>ay that if a strange dog comes and remains with one, it is un omen of good tn 
bis family and indicates that he will become more wealthy.* Cuts, on the 
other hand, ore tnouspioious beasts, and a display of auddcn attaohmeut, such oi 
that just noted, foreshadows poverty and distress, "May kittens should be 
drowned," ocoording to English folk-lore ; but I am not aware that the full-grown 
animal is deemed particularly objeotioniible except by sailors, who aver that when 
a oat becomes unusually frulicsotne it portends a storm. Hens also oome in tor a 
■hare of the feeling expressed in the distich 



" In China the crowing of a hen is conaidered ominous of something unnsual 
■bout to happen in the family te which it belongs. In order to asoertaia whether 
this event is propitious or unpropitious, tie relative position of the fowl, while 
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crowing, is to be ubaerved. It' the lieu i-rowa wkiU tier head in tuward tbe ont- 
side, or tlie frout of the premiaca, it i» aa uuprupitioos prognontiuation, foreduul- 
owiog poverty or ill lack ut' some kliid ; whereuB, if bet beud is pointiiig tonard 
ttie leur of tlie prenuseis while crovviuK, it la an omeii of good, indicating a more 
pro«peroiis ttaU: of the family. Few fumiliee will keep a croieiiig hen, even 
■hould she betoken future guud, as exU-uordinary omcaa like this tire deemed 
andenrttble. The uui'orUuial« fowl ia either sold or kilted an kouh as pOHsibls 
after she has commenced to urow. It ia said thiit if a oock should orow about 
ten or eleren o'clock in the eveuing, be is not idtowed to remain on the premises 
long, being killed or Buid, aa suvh crowing deuotea futui'e evil to the lumily of 
the owuer.'" A precisely similar belief ubtuiued auionget our own ancestors. 
"Moresio ranked tlie muieufionabte trowing of a cook aiuongat omenB," saya 
Bnuid; and in Morier's /(luriiry fArou^A Pct-sio, p. 62, we reud: " Araungat tlte 
mperatitiona in PerQu, that which de^wnds on the crowing of a ooi'k is nut the 
least remarkuble. If the cock cruwa at a proper hour, they esteem it a gui>d 
omen; if at an improper seaaou, tliey kill him. I am told that the favourable 
hours are nt nine, both in tlkc moming aud in the evi 
midnight." The flight of birds, more eapccially awallou 
Chinese eyes. Clasaieal scholars do not need to be rei 
augury was oonsulled amongst the Greeka and Romani 
wilfully kilhi swallows. The French of the Uedilerra 
daninfe» and have also a superstitious regard for them- 



is also an omen in 
ndcd how often thlB 
A Chinaman never 
an term them aiiiet 
queer ooitioideuce, to 
■ay the least of it. Bats again in China afliird omeos of good fortune. ^Qla 
Chinese name of the animal is y'li': fliii (in Cantoaeae) or " Kat of Happiness," 
and its erratic dashes in^^ a room or snmmer-house are held to angur coming 
lack to the occupants. With ua, similar oonduot on the part of a robin red- 
breast is an omen of calamity. 

But these agi'eements of superstition are not oouSned to crows, dogs, bata, 
oooka, and hens. The owl occupies the same positioD in Chinese esteem as it did 
in ancient (toman eyes, and as it still does in Great Britain. Pliny called it 
"inauspicata et funcbris avis," while similar epithets are applied to the bird 
by Ovid, Luciun, and Ciuudiun. Ciiaucer described it as 

■' The OnU eke, that of deth the bode bringelh," 
and Spencer speaks of It as the bird " that whoso heares duth die." Butler, in 
his Htidihrat, p. 2. Canto ill. 1. 707, refers to the lustration which Rome under- 
went because an owl had strayed into the capital. Bourne describes it as " a most 
abominable and unlucky bird," whose hoarse and dismal voice "isanomenof 
the approach of some l«Trib!e tiling: that some dire calamity and some groat 
misfortaae ia near at hand." Brand devotes several pages to quotations, ancient 
and modern, in the same sense. t Now let lis see what the Chinese have to say of 
the bird of Hinerva. " The voice of the owl is universally heard with dread, 
being regarded aa the harbinger of death in the neighbourhood." I shall perhap* 
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be pardoDfd if, for the siike of making this notice exbaDative, I qiiat« tlie 
fallowing from Mr. Doolittle's intpreating ub)ipt«r on this imd kindied Bubjects. 

Some uj that its voice reBemblee Ihe voice ot a spirit ar doman calling out to Un 
fellow. PerhipB it is on aecaant of this notiun [Lit thof so often wiiert luviiig heard 
the voiw of B spirit, vhen the; ma; have heard oul; the inilistiuet hootliig of a, distant 
owl. Sometimes. iLe Clilneao eay, its voioe boudiIb mneli like an expreasioD for 
"digging" cht griive. Heaea. probablj. the ori|(in ot a coiDmoa Hajiug, that nhen 
one ia aboDt to itiu, in the oeighborhood will he hwird Die voice o! tbe owl, caUing out, 
"dig, dig." It ii treqnentlj spoken of aa the bird vikich calU for rfw uml, or vihich 
ealehti or takti aaay the toul. Some assert that if its cr; id doll and indiitinol. « 
tbongh prooeediag bom a dislaut placu, it hetokana the death ot a near oeighbar ; 
whereas, if ite uutea are clear and dutlinct. as if proceeding fram a short distance, it is 
• aure harbinger of tbe death ot a person in n remote niiighborhood — tbe more diiitinft 
the voiec, the more diatant the individual whose decease ia indicated; and the more 
indiatlnel tbe voice, the nearer the person whoae death ia certain 1 It is a cammon 
■aftng that thia bird it a ttansfonnalion of one ot the aervants of the too kioga ot the 
intaroal regions, i. e., ia a devil under the gnise of a bird. It is also [reqiisotlj 
retened to ax a " constable from the dark land." 

To pass from birds to eggs, it may be noted tbat a Lancashire superstition 
that tu set a kca on an even number of eggs will result in theii being addled, or 
in the cliiekena not thriving, exists also in South China. 

I have drefldy referred to shoes in oonneetion with birth and ranrriage, 
but con find no precise analogy to the "shoo omens" in vogue in Europe — suub 
as the ill luck which it ia feared will befall the person who puts a left shoe ou 
a right foot and vice verta. Mirrors, however, shore in China the superstitious 
respect paid to their preservation at home. To break a looking-glass is in moat 
parts of Europe deemed a very unlucky accident, "When a looking gloss is 
broken it is an omen that the party to whom it belongs will lose his best friend. 
Grose tells us that breaking a looking-glass betokens a mortality in the family, 
commonly the master;"* and Duonaparte, having once broken the glass over 
Josephine's portrait, oould not rest till a special courier had informed him of her 
safety. This belief exists in full force in China, To break a mirror augurs n 
Bepnratton trom one's wife by death, or otherwise, and is only second in ominous 
portent to breaking an oil jar. And this superstition of a connection eiivting 
between the mirror and its owner's life is evidenoed also by its use in cases of 
■ickneas to form the head of a sort of figrtre made of one of tbe sick man's 
ooata which, suspended to a bamboo with the end leaves still on it, is carried 
about in the vicinity of the house in the hope of attracting the departing soul 
back tA its body. Mirrors are also usod as charms, under which bead their use 
will be described. 

Who has not notieed or heard of the bizarre arrangements of Chinese gardens 
and rockeries ? The motive for this laying out the pleasure grounds attached 
to Urge bouses is not simply ornamental. No doubt the Chinaman is one of the 
most ingenious of landscape gardeners, but the crooked walks and abrupt tnma 
not only economize spaoe but are "lucky," inasmuch as they discourage the 
advent of evil spirits, who like the "broad way" in China much as th<iy lire 
reputed to do in Europe. Now in England, anys a rwcsnt writer, "Good look 



• Pop, Anliq,. Vol. III. p. 170. 
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Menu to be attached to eveiything deformed ur croukiid. Thua, fl OMokei 
sixpence, all England through, is lucky ; atno placing ciwiked pina in walls is ft 
»ery conunon oostom. I noTcr could learn the reason why, although I httTa 
known it extended to highways and lanes, such as being cautioned nereT to boild 
Ik bonne in » straight lane, hut always to chftote (because Ineky) a crooked or 
lane wili many curves and turnings." It looka verj' much as if the two supef- 
Btitions were identical, but fearful of being t«o dogmatic I leave readers to draw 
their own inference. 

A recent English writer remarks that " throughout our history, and trvta 
in onr own day among the volgar, every eclipse or comet is regarded as the 
harbinger of some storm, or inundation, or some contagious disease." The sen- 
tence may stand as it is to describe the Chinese sentiment, with the slight 
omission of the words "amongst the vulgar;" far prince and peitsant alike 
believe that the astrologers do not lie. But more astonishing still is it to find 
that an able writer, Dr. Forster, in his IHuttrationi of the Alinoiphrrkal Origin 
of Spirlemic Disorders, gives tables occupying 40 closely -printed 8vo. page*, to 
shew that the visits of these scourges have reitlly been ooncnirent with tlte 
appearance and approach of comets. He in fact gravely supports the theory 
held by the Chinese (who by the way any, the longer the comet's tail, the greater 
the disturbance], so far as it relates to disease. The natives consider a oomet 
to portend war also, and as rebel fighting is generally going on somewhere in 
the Middle Kingdom, have no great difficulty in proving their case. Star* 
Lave, since the remottst antiquity, been held by this people to serve as portent* 
or warnings, generally on the side of order and good government. Some' eight 
years ago the Soulhem rebds had advanced from Tsao-ohow to capture Chi- 
ning-chow, and as the city was badly defended tbey would have had an eoay 
task, but for one circumstance that intervened. They fancied they saw on the 
Eastern road "on enormous red star of an inexplicable nature, within which wn 
}jlainly visible Kwan-ti in unaour, and with a helmet surmounting his fleiy J 
face and mighty beard. He darted about at the head of his legions just a 
he is represented as doing in pninlings, and the tumult of his innumerable hoit ^ 
»M distinctly heard." The rebels were aflVighted and tted, and it was officially 
recorded that " the spirit of Kwan^ri had preserved the city of Chi-ning-ohow." 
As regards eclipses, the popular belief of the Cliincse in the foci that the sun or 
moon is then being devoured by a dragon, and the means adopted of beating 
gongs and firing crackers to frighten the dragon away, have been held up to 
Western ridicule eter since books about China have been written. But precisely 
the same beliefs and practices prevailed amongst the Romans, Macedoniaiu> > 
Medes, Turks, Italians, Irish and 'Welsh ! 1 need not here quote authorities I 
length, ns they will all be found in Brand (Vol. III. p. 152-3.) But I may not 
that the Spartan belief tliat the appearance of fthooting Stars signified that tl 
king had offended the gods is not very far removed from the Chinese idea that ai 
eclipse is an omen of ill luck to the reigning emperor — a belief curiously verified] 
but a few months back when the attack of small-pox from which the youi 
emperor Tung Chih died wan concnrrent with the occurrencp nf a solar eclipse. 
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Superstitions regarding bells may be classed under the beads botb uf 
auguries and charms. The two largest hells in the Empire — those at Canton and 
Peking — are hold to poaaeas pcculiarlv portentoua virtues. A nati're account of 
the City of Canton states that the kia cbuay m "tabooed bell," aa it ii ealled, 
was cost la the beginning of the reign of Hung'Wu (therefore shortlj' after 
A. D. 1468, or five centuries ago), bnt in consequence of a prophecy foretelling 
oalnmity to Canton whenever it should give forth sound, was deprived of a 
clapper and the means of access to it removed. At length one day a rash 
official directed a man to itriie it. No sooner had its reverberating Ixioni been 
heanl, than upwards of a thousand male and female infants died within the 
city. Some evil spirit had evidently been irritated at the bell bdng rung, anil 
to ward off his influence infants have, ever since, worn bells upon the clothes. 
But the prophecy thus viiuUcated was still supposed to hold good, and advantage 
was taken of the eiroumstance by our bombarding fore? in ISoT. It was sug- 
gested to the commander of one of H. M's. ships to aim a shot at the bell, and 
the result was that, as calamity was indeed liefalling the haughty dty, thtt 
nnwonted boom was once again heard. A portion of the lower rim was fractured, 
and the soperstition thus recalled to the popular mind undoubtedly contributed 
to a general belief in foreign prowess, • The belief regarding the Peking bell 
is less deep-seated, being only to the effect that, if struck by an unauthorized 
hand, the rain-god will immediately visit the offence by Bending down nnneeded 
rain. Some years since, on the writer with a party of friends, visiling the 
great bell-temple outside the City, the Priests refused to strike the enonoim* 
ipecimen therein hung (it is, by the way, the largest suspended beU in thf 
world), lest the rain-god should be offended. A small present from one nf the 
party however induced them to let the visitors draw back the heavy wooden ram 
which did duty as a clapper. Strangely enough, as the first blow was struck, 
a heavy minstonn came on, and the shaven-pated attendants roared ont in high 
glee, "We told you so!" For onoe superstition carried the day. It is nnneoes- 
sary to remind ut least London readers that grave disaster to the Royal family 
is believed Xa follow the nnexpccted tolling of the great bell of St. Paul's. 
Bells, especially if blessed by u priest, were formerly thought efficacious to scans 
away evil spirits. Chnrcb bells have ever been regarded in a similar light ; and 
the passing-bell tolled for a dying man was of old snpposed to frighten off the 
demons who stood at the foot of the bed ready to seize, or at least molest, the 
departing soul. The lattorthus got a fair start, or what sportsmen oall "law." 
"Hence," says the authority I an quoting, "the high charge made for tolling 
the great bell of the Church," as being more cfllcarious than smaller ones heard 
to a less dixtanoe. 

A writer in .Vofei and Queriei states that a Scottish plan for aeouring good 
Inok, for the space of twelve months at least, is to draw a bucket-full of 
water from the village well, at midnight, on New Year's eve, and, after 
throwing a handful of grass into it, to carry it carefully home. If the drawer 

* See Snttt and Qitflif on China and Japan. Vol. ITI. p. 32 ; and Trtaly P&rlt, 
de., p. 109. 
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be s cow-koaper, lie uneg port of the wnter to wasli Ilia dairy utensilB, and ^ives 
the reaiiiiuder to his oow«, iu the rnlher dishonest hope thut lie will therehy 
otitain the cream of the oowb of such of his aei^hbors us uae the well, and 
have not heen so wise as himfteU. Now thia custom finds an exact counter- 
part in China, Natives living in the neighbourhood of Canton believe that 
water drawn on the night, or rather after midnight, of the seventh day of 
the seventh moon, posacsaea special eHicaej' in the cure of cutaneous diseases 
ot fevers, if used in the cooking of grual for a patient. It is, moreover, 
believed that such water will not get putrid even if kept for years, its effiottoy 
indeed increasing with age. The date above given is reported to be that of the 
descent of the female genii of the Pleiades, (possibly beoause the constellation 
is formed of afven stars.) 

Omens of personal sensation are as eommonly seccpted in China as in 
England. With us burning or itching Bcnsa.tiouB on the body forebode ill Inck 
or oalamities ; thus, if yon have a shivering fit, some one i* waJking over yonr 
destined grave ; if the right ear burns, j-ou will hear good news, but if tlie left, 
you are being defamed by an enemy. The Chinese believe that if one of the 
eyelids move involuntarily, it forebodes good or evil luck according to the hours 
at which the lensation is experienced, and the eyelid [right or left) affected- As 
± rule it is an ill omen. Sneezing indicates that some one is talking ill of the 
person to relieving himself. Any twitching of the tteah or a jumping sensation 
in the region of the heart always forebodes serious ill fiirtune (the latter 
symptom, by the way, often needs no prophetie interpretation) ; and if a man's 
second finger shakes, it is a sign th.it he will shortly be invited to a grand feast. 
Clothes again, especially trowsers, have ominous properties. Our own goodwivea 
tell us that it is very UJiliicky to sow a button ou a pair of breeches while wearing 
them. The Chinese give a pair of the wime indiaponsable artii^les of dress to a 
young girl commencing to learn sewing, her successful efforts to stitch them 
together foreboding wealth. Our saying thut if two men wnah in the same 
bowl they will quarrel before sunset has a Chinese parallel in the belief that 
sitting down in a chiur still warm augurs that you will shwrlly fall out with the 
last sitter. 

It has always been deemed unlucky to meet a funeral in most parts of 
inland, and the Chinese entertain an exactly similar idea, especially if the 
person meeting it is going to a wedding. In fact, many natives wiU turn bauk 
from any business visit they are about to pay if they come across either a funeral 
or a coffin, There is a quaint saying at home that "Trouble will never come near 
folks whose ej-ebrows meet ;" and it is also alleged that ladies with overmuch 
down and gentlemen with overmuch hair upon their arms and hands, corry about 
them Nature's own guarantee that they are bom to be rich some day— as rich as 
those happy individuals whose front teeth are eet wide apart. The Chinese My 
that "people whose eyebrows meet can never expect to attain to the dignity of a 
Minister of State;" that "ladies with too murh down or hair are bom to be 
poor all their lives;" hnt that "bearded men will never become beggars." In 
fact, it is scarcely possible to take up the most ordinary mugiiiiine article on 
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European folk-lore witliout noting in ahnoat every paragraph strange coincidences 
either in actual beliuf or in the subject of a aupcrstitioD. Even the appoarance 
of a white speck upon the finger nuU or an itching sensation of the palm of the 
band (both ominous of coming gifts in England) bear signiflcance in the eyet 
of this mysterioual; isolated people. The Chinese note that both the foregoing 
nre omens of coming evil. 

The first words heard after making a resobition are supposed in China to he 
ominous. Thos. if a man who bos decided to do a oertain thing — aaj, for in- 
■tanoe, recover a debt— hears the first person he meets say mei-i/u or m'hai 
(acoording to tile dialeet he speaks) he will Aeinx his visit. Ko Chinaman will 
open a shop, marry a wife, or enguge in any im[K)rtaut undertaking without 
oasting lots to see if the fates arc propitious.* The method of carrying this 
out is as follows: Each temple in China has belonging to it abont a hundred 
stoniai of poetry relating to a variety of subjects ; each stanza is nnuibered and 
printed on a separate piece of paper : in addition to this, there are a quantity of 
lots made of bamboo slips about eight inches hing, corresponding 1o the number 
of stanXBs, and referring to them by number. The individual who wishes to 
make appiiuation to the god presentb himself before his image on bis knees, and 
aft*r performing the ko-lnw by touching tlie ground with liis head nine times, 
states his name and residence, the object of his inquiries, and whether on his 
own or another's account. lie then takes a bamboo tube containing the lots, 
and shakes it gently before the idol untU s slip falls to the ground. He then 
rises from his knees and picks up this slip, and places it so that the god can see 
the number of the tot written on it ; he then takes two pieces of wood, each 
hanng a round and a Hat side. After passing these through the incense, he 
toAses them into the air before the idol ; if they fall so that both round aides are 
uppermost, the answer is negative and everything is nnpropitiius ; if they fnll 
with one round and one flat side up, the answer is in the affirmative, and the 
man may go on his^way rejoicing, t 

A belief in what wo term lucky numbers pervades the whole arcana of 
Chinese life and literature. Ur. Mayers, in the introduction to his admirable 
f Aine»« Reader^i Mnnunl, sb3"8 : " In obedience it woald soeu to an impules the 
inJInenee of which is distinctly marked in the literary traditduns of the Chaldeans, 
the Hebrews, and the Hindoos, a doctrine of the hidden projwrties and harmonies 
of Dombers imbues the earliest recorded expression of Chinese belief. So also, it 
may be remarked, in the teachings of Pythagoras an abstract theory of number 
was upoonded as underlying the whole system of existence, whence the philo- 

* Confacins himselF was act aboTe hia 
coBDti^mea in tliis respect, tor in tho Duf 
iltdium he remarks :— ■■ llie rcaiou ol 
prifect ones enables tbem tik foreknow 
Uiings-, it a nalion be about to flouriih 
Di«m irill 1>e happy otaens. ud uulncJiy 
onat it U tolUr to its fail. Thiac viU 
■iqiBBr in ibe divining faprb i>'. in the 
lortoiss, and in the air» uid niotioaa ol the 
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both the good and the evil. Bo that th* 
BUpreiDol; sincere are equal with the goda," 
~ Middle Kingdom, 11. 376. Siw Ante. 
pngp (i, Tliis infeieDliall} eneouruw ■ 
nwort to " wise men " to Ipsni futnra 
eveutH, but can scarcety have bucn intended 
tn pKU ipproval ou fortune- l«Uiin. 

+ I quote this with aoice slight altorationt 
front a home maguioe article, ■> J ooold 
hacdlj luiptuve ou Ibv dcucnpliDD. 
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aoph; of the western would beitome tiugcd witb aonceptions utruDKl; resembling 
Uiose whioh still prevail on the aaine nwbjeot in the Chinese mind." Mr. Unyers 
has here indicated the common source of macj of those vulgar beliefs now known 
as mere folk-lore ; and humble as that ia in comparisou with the more pretentious 
philosophy which be has so skilfully elucidated, it u not wholly without interest. 
It would seem that the popular sajing "There is luck In odd nnmbers" meet* 
with as muuh belief in China as in England. 1 have already noted the fact 
that the number 3 is, with an odd exception relating to marriage ceremonies, 
deemed auspicioos. Thua they speak of the J decades of beat, the 3 powen 
united in nature (i'len, gaiiff and i/in), the 3 systems of doctrine, the 3 forms of 
obedience, the 3 m^lul qusiiiicationB, the 3 powers of nature (heaven, earth and 
man), and so on, to soy nothing of the phrases in which the same number i» 
pressed into service to express real or assumed historical, geographical, and other 
facts, such as the "3 kingdoms," the "3 armies," the "3 rivers," the "3 
heroes," &c.* Mr. Mayers'* exhaustive "Numerical Categories," give the 
following number of current phrases under the first ten numerals, 
Under number 3 phrases, 

3 6H „ 

1 40 

5 63 



Many of these have of eonrse a reference to popular superstitions. Five and 
Seven appear to he the favourite numbers in this respeet. All the forces and 
phenomena of nature are based upon the number ^i'«.' — we have therefore. Fiva 
active organs : the sttimach, the lungs, the liver, the heart, and the kidneys. 
Five colours: Yellow, White, Green, Bed, Black. Five varieties of taste: 
Sweet, Acrid, Sour, Bitter, Salt. Five elements; Earth, Metal, Wood, Fire, 
Water. Five planets: Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Meroury. F'ive regions of 
heaven: Centre, West, East, South, Korth. And so ou thronghont nature. 
And similarly as sounds belong to the phenomena of nature, there miut be ftve 
of them. It does not appear that any particular virtue has ever been held to 
reside in the nnmbet five amongst ourselves. The number seven, however, is as 
portentous in China aa in the Western world. Resides the Sabhathaical use 
of the number, it enters so largely into the popular sayings of the people that one 
is tempted to suppose anything but on accidental or independent origin for its 
adoption. Thus the Chinese speak of the seven passions, the seven spirits ; they 
wish a bride seven children ; there are seven lawful reasons for divorce. The 
"Seven Joys" is a common tea-shop sign. There are the seven Famous Persons 
of the Bamboo Crove. Seven hands and eight feet u a eommon expression for 

■ Number three U grestly in (avor for on a dead body are as good as a faneiil. — 

InakiSOhaol-boyBinaiBt that the third time Chamhtrt' Journol.—VO.BlaB, In Th* 

will be fur. or will resalt in inoeeBs. There Mtrry Wiaei of Wiadtor. is end^tpwl ■ 

is an old ■npentULon or maxim, call it third time in the belief that " there is look | 

which we msjr. that three handfols □{ sand in odd Diimberi." 
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"too raany cooks spoil the broth," and I may note that a jurj- ia commonly 
termed in Hongkong (when the pidgin English word Ju'/i is uot used) the 
" nevea strEngers," Eicejit to indicnt* a parallel, I need hardly here specify the 
part which the same number plays in our own afi'airs, The Hebrew use of the 
Dumber ia familiar to all. The seven wise men, the seven liillB, the aeyen senses, 
the seven churches, the seven angels, the seven planets, iind some thirty other 
•imilur expressions are ia frequent use amongst us. We transport rogues for 
seven and fourteen years and bind apprentices for seven, and we find that, of 
old, Selenua the mathematieiau, and Eippvcnttes, huth held the Chinese idea 
of the seventh day being crilieal in diseases. 

AlVays eicepting the tabooed J3, odd numbers have ever been popular in 
England, in various cironmstances. Thus we hold it lucky for an odd number 
of people to sit down to dintior. The Chinese inoline to an even number, 9 
being in their estimation the raont fortunate. But us already noted they shore 
with ua the superstitions as t« setting a hen on an odd number of eggs. On the 
other hand, the hair should not be oombed on odd days, more espcially the Ist 
and 15th of a month. (The coiffure of Chinese women being dressed with a 
glutinous substanee, it is only combed out at intervals.) 

Dreams have ever played an important part in the psycliologioal history of 
the hiunan race, and the belief in their portentous nature is possibly the only 
aupnrstition common to all mankind. As Dr. Kitto (Cyelopadia uj Biblical 
Literalare, Art. Drramt) well observes: — "It is cjuite clear from the inspired 
history that dreams were loiilted upon by the earh'est nations of antii[uity as 
premooitions from their idol gods □! future events ; . . , . and in order to 
guard against imposition Hoses pronounced a penalty against dreams whioh were 
invented and wickedly made use of." It is almost unnefcasary to make referenoo 
to the belief reposed in these alleged warnings from another world by Western 
nations. The story of Mahomed's dream is known tn all ; and I will merely add 
that both the Negro and Fijian races believe them to be caused by lisita of the 
soolt of deceased friends, while such widely divergent races as the Finns and 
tb« Australian Aborigines entertain a contrary belief that the soul of the dreamer 
leaves hia l»dy as it enjoys or BufFers imnginnry plensures or pains.* The 
Chinese refer all dreams to the inspiration of a god or goddess, but frequently 
use the divining bamboos to ascertain how they are to he interpreted. Many of 
the principal temples in the empire owe their construction to imaginary instruc- 
tions received during sleep. A recent visitor to tlie city of Tai An, situated at 
the foot of the Tai San mountains in Shantung— one of the five sacred mountains 
of China— thus gives the local legend: "The common account is, that Chin 
Tming, the third Emperor of T'ang Dynasty, was afflicted with a grcvious boil, 
which the Imperial physicians could not cure. There was a Taonist Priest at Tai 
8nn called Yon He, who declared that the Goddess of the mountain had uppeared 
o the capital and cure this boil for the 



to him in a dr«am and directed him U 



• The Jipanen boUere that sonie mmien 
>re tiabte, while soaod aittcep mid ilnam- 
iDg. to have thFii Jiesds leava their boij 
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Emperor, at the samu time direuting him how to proceed. Ho went anTortliaglj, 
and gave out that he had come to cure the Eniperur's boil. The Emperor hearing 
of it, called him in. As soon as be entertd the Iropena! presence, the boil 
dulled out, ' Yen He has oome and mj' destinj' i» liniahed ;' the Priest prescribed 
treatment, and the boil was cured. The Emperor wished to reward him with on 
office, but he refused, aaj^^ ' Your Majesty has not been oared hj my power, but 
by the efficient power of the God of Tai San ; you should show yonr gratitude by 
repairing the temple at Tai San.' The Emperor assented, made a larj!;? appropri~ 
ation, and appointed an officer t« hace it rebuilt in magnifiopnt style." I 
might multiply examples of this sort ad Ubituiii. The mamoriala in the Peking 
Gaa-tte abound with referenoes to acts done, or crimes discovered in consequence 
of dreams. Mr. Doolittle not«s bow dreaming has been prewed into the service 
of Buddhism at Fooohow by way of enforcing the prohibition against eating flesh. 
" A certain butcher one day bought three buffaloes one ot which he killod. One 
night he began suddenly lo bellow liho cattle, and for a wliole day remained 
insensible. Hia family in alarm called a doctor, who [n^scribed medicine la 
revive him. His family, on his reoovering his senseB, inquired what was the 
Ducasion of his acting thus? He answered that he saw in his dream the two 
buffaloes not yet killed suddenly begin to speak like men ; one of them said ; ' I 
am your father;' and the other said: '1 am your grand -father.' In a short 
time they became in appearance like men, and on looking carefully at tbem, said 
he, ' I saw that they were really my father and my grandfather.' The butcher 
was so painfully affeoted by these ciroumstanoes that he sent the two cattle away 
to the country, and changed his calling." 

As an illustration of the every-day belief in dreams which cornea under the 
observation of the least curious foreign resident in Chineae, I subjoin two sUinea 
which have within the last few months appeared in a Shanghai and Hongkong 
journal respectively. The first relates to the old, old subject — the diacovery of 
treasure. "The other night a gentleman named Chang {Anglke Smith) went 
to bed aud bad a very remarkable dream. He thought that he was in a par- 
ticular spot at the hack of a certain temple in Shanghai city, and that there he 
came upon a hidden treasure of guld. On awaking he was so much impressed 
with the vivid nature of the dream that he immediately sprang out of bed, 
shouldered a pickano and wended hia way to the enchanted spot. Upon reaching 
bis destination he fell to work, and sure enough had not far to dig before h« 
came npon a box containing five hundred tacls' weight of gold, and — so runs 
the story — all marked with the magic name of Chang! Of course proprietorship 
was indisputable, and lucky Ur. Chang trotted home a richer and a happier 
man," 

The other story appeared a very short time since in the China Mail, and the 
facts came within the wril«r's personal knowledge. Some time ago, a junk sailed 
from Hoifoong, containing a number of coolies for the barracoons of Macao. 
Having arrived there, the live cargo was quickly disposed of, and the Captain 
reoeived as freight something over Jl.OO". This incited the helmsman and soma 
of the crew to league themselves with two piratical junks to attack the boat 
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■ml to nA tlie CapUin of lie raooey. Two or three dayt after, the junk left 
MuL'iw ua her way berk to Huifoong. On the voyage, near Chang Chow, the two 
pirates hove in sight, and. th« h<?lmHmaii steered closed up to them, whea the 
pirates boarded the junk, killed the (iaptain and threw him overboard. Here 
eoraei the myslcriouB part of the atory. The master of the Luk Kee harraoooD 
one night dreamed ft dream, in wliich he saw the ghost of the murdered ntflu 
before him, nayuig he had been murdered, thut he was robbed of his money, and 
that he wished the barracoon master to complaia and try to obtain redress for 
him, which he thought would not be dilUcult, as the pirates were sailing off 
Chang Chow. On the strength of thia dream, the barracoon master complaind 
to the PortngneBe anthorities, who sent out a gtmbuat, and the pirates were 
found at the spot indicated by the ghost. The crew of the attacked junk (who 
had eomo lo Hongkong since the robbery) immediately went to Macao ; one of 
them was the brother of the deceased and had been cat in several places. 
Whether there was any truth in the statement of the appearance of the gbost or 
not, the facts of the robbery and capture were correct. Ilere there was nothing 
mysterious in the fact of a friend of the junk captain dreaming that a very 
common contingency in Canton waters had actually occurred. Nor was it very 
strange that he should hit upon the most likely place to find the pirates. The 
Cliinese however, cspeeially in psychobgical matters, are not very keon in con- 
necting cause with effect, and the lucky dreamer enjoys to this day the reputation 
of having been apecially favoured by the Goddess of Sailors. 

It does not appear that Chinetc soothsayers, like their Western prototypes, 
divide dreams into distinct categories, or, to put it more accurately, that the 
fortune-telling book* in circulation amongst the people agree in any standard of 
division. There is, however, a sort of natural order followed, as all euch 
warnings may be divided into three classes, — those which portend good fortune, 
those which portend evil, and those to whioh no precise signifJcation can be 
affixed. A very interesting paper on the subject of drcoma recently appeared in 
the Japan MaCli' and from tbia it would appear that in many renpeots Chinese 



* The following is a teeaiai of the arti- 
da in question : — 

Uuriug sleep the thonghlj mnder ioto 
tariaus channels and are ddI within Uie 
eontrol of Ibe dreamer. There 1b bd old 
Chinese book called " Shin rai " wliicb 
ooulains an aceonat of an oflkisl Darned 
" tien Dtn" s ho divined fortuoes friiBi 
drnun*, Iberelore in miHenl times dreunn 
mDBt have been deemed of importance. 

Dreams ore dirlded into five doBsea. 

First. — are dreams of Oods and Idols, 
Andants, Ancestors ic, and olden tioies. 

Seoond. — Dreams of matters nnthongbt 
of ID waking honn : bnC these drosins are 
nsoally complete, and perfeoUy reriiember- 
ed Dpon annlung. This dass of drwitiis 
in that from which fortnnes are asaally 
divined. 

Third. — Dreams in srcordance with 



daily thoughts and evtata past or present. 
These are not real drsnun of fancy, but 
iDere^ the thonghts of our waking boon 

Fonrth. — Dreams of hnpossibilitJ et. 
Tliesu onginate from a wearied mind or 
Ixfd; and are nseleu lor diiinatioa. 

Fifth.— This dass eontuns miscelloa- 
eontL dreams, saeh as receiving gifts, oat- 
tritting opponents, or being guiltj of 
■■ sharp piarticis." 

There are larioaa tpelli, durms asJ 
other means to avert the evil inflasnoBS of 
nnlncky dreams. One of these is to mita 
certain Chinese chsracters on a piece of 
paper and pule it on the eeiling of ■ 
sleeping room : Sha ya jin, the god of 
n^t, (the Morpheus of Japan) is berain 



The Tapir is said lo " eat dreuts." 



If 
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and Jap&neHe beliefs are alike, though the latter people, true to their natioHal 
character, have eviaced a much greater talent for clasBification than their older 
rivals, Amongst good portents, in tliiaese belief, are dreama of uouuting 
upwards to the skies, meeting genii, or persons celebrated for their poaitionB or 
acquireinents, and of being present at convivial parties. To dream that one sees 
bats, turtles or tortoises, or tliat one its wounded hy robbers (pruTided blood ba 
not drawn) U aleo of good augury. These are also portents of good fortune to 
the Japanese ; but while the latter ooosider that to dream of wearing new clothea 
or of having ulcers on the faoe is a sign of prosperity, these are both taken to 
augur im [lending ill fortune in Cliina.* Of evil auguries common U> the two 
countries are dreams of eating fruit, of breaking mirrors, or of seeing anl« 
crawling over the bouse matting ; to dream of the " sun or moOn shedding t«ar* 
of blood " is a sign of the approaching death of a parent ; while to dream of 
having one's teoth pulled out implies impending unfriendliness on the part of 
relatives, and to dream of eating pears is an emblem of family broils. In both 
oountriea bad dreams should nut be talkud about at onoe— in China, until the 
morning meal haa been taken, and in Japan until the mouth lias been rinsed with 



akeUbed nn screens, or on ttia paper wrap- 
per ul tlia [lillunB, ur anni as a ilusi^ m 
the puttenis of the bed qailts. dreams will 
be Ksrded off. Those who awsJce in a 
state of fright after horrible drusus ore 
to call oDt, " Tapir come est, Tapir come 

The (altuwing are of good portant to 
drenm of. Tbose mentioned in the text 
are not iuclnded. 

A iiuDmeT soene with green Wistaria. — 
Id thfl first drvsa of the new <rear to see 
a hawk {or [alcouj or tu see egg pisut 
[Naiibi,)~To dreun of fine weather sac- 
cmdiog a storm. — Pladtig Urge stones in 
B gsrden.— Climbing cliffs, — To bo buried 
in the earth, dead or alive. — Of plsntiog 
trees. ^Dig){iDg drains, — Of laud ehpB. — 
Of being in a care. — Trees groniug bom 
the mats of a room. — Crossing the sea. — 
Chewing uoboiled rise. — Having one's hair 
dressad.— Praying at a Shrine.— The hair 
" ling no bori (flags i 
Iting in an elevsti 
body giving forth 
radianoe. — lo liavo side-arms at hand 
(sBordfl *c.)— Removing to a newly-built 
hoose, — Wearing a hat of hemp mino gaia 
or ftcMO. — Women wearing a sword. — 
Wearing a Eamori (head dress}. — Cleaning 

ont a well Of rice bags.— Of spitting ont 

gold and silver.-'Seeing a looking-glass. 
~0t sweeping away cobwebs. — A ship in 
foil sail. — Riding in carrtagss.—Tra veiling 

on a wide road CroBSing a bridge. — 

Drinking milk. — Of a foneral. — 01 archei^ 
(targets, bows and arrows.) — CollectiDg 

wild flowers Rioa raining from the skies. 

—Drinking water from a valley.— Of Tori 



i (pernhes at Sbintfi shrines.) — Of rainy 

weather Receiving a present of a fan. — 

Being in prison.— Scattering seed. —Climb- 
ing hills, — Gathering dragon flies Being 

stung by a ooutipeJe — Hotsemanship 

Cats Aud rals.^ Bathing. 

The foUowing are uuluokj sabjeoU to 
dreaui of :^ 

Frosty weather.— Black lowering olonda. 
— Mulberry trees broken. — Eating penim- 
mens— Giving a friend a aword.— The 

boir falling out Perspiring violently 

Calchiug oold, or coughing. — Eating wheat 
floor jelly (uhm,)— PUying on tiurtimi 
(small dmm),— Mooting a orowd of people, 
— IJsmif a walking stick. 

Females who dream of swullnwiug the 
snn or moon bring fortli children who 
become remark able Dhnraclers in liistoiy. 
The mother of Nichi rcn sho nin dreamed 
she swallowed the snD, henoe the boy's 
name.— The mother of Utdeyodii, when 
enceinte, had a similar dream, from which 
the ehild was named Hideyoshi maro. 

To dream of tho Ni-d-son or of folding 
up screeua is ■ sign of old age,^ — Dreaming 
of roDuiug water is an emblem of family 
happiness, (peace between hasbaud and 
wife.) — If the outer shutters are split, it 
is an indication that the Bervants are faith- 
less and will desert the di'eamer's aarvioe, 
— To drcBDi of getting wet from a sud- 
den shower of rain. torcteUs an iovitab'oQ 

* Amongst the Japanese, in order to 
jjrodnoe dreams of an absent friend or 

slseves ol the bed-qoilt to the foot of th« 
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fe'int«r and ejected facing the East, an incBntatiun being at the same time ejacu- 

Pl>ted. To dre&m of a bear is id Chins a sign that the dreamer will hare a son : 

I td a make that he or the will have a daughter ; while the appearance in a dream 

of a vhite mouse indicates the presence of treasure at the place where the animal 

18 seen. Tet we muet not be too hard on our Eaatarn frienda. A half snperati- 

Qolis belief in the prophetic nature of dreoma lingers throughout Europe, and a 

1 will doubtless find China and Japan as generally incredulous of its 

iefn in such matters as we assume to be ourselfos. 



v.— CHASMS, SPELLS, AMULETS AND 
DIVINATIONS. 



The subjects to be dealt with under the above heading afford an embarrat 
de rielmatei. Next to the belief in the prophetic nature of dreams none probably 
is more widespread than that in charms and kindred matters. The ancient 
British Druids attempted to cure the generality of diseases by charms and 
inoantations,' and the so-called Doctors of modern China follow a similar custom 
hallowed bj a still greater antiquity. But in addition to these, the universal 
belief in the influence of demons and evil spirits upon the every-day life of 
mortals has led to the devising of such numerous preservatives that the makers 
and vendors 6f such wares liiid constant employment. 1 propose to deal in the 
first instance with charms involving a certain amount of preparation, olassing 
articles worn about the person under the head of amulets. 

The anperstitiouB regard paid to mirrors as regards their preservativo 
qnalities has been noticed in a previous chapter, This probably arises from the 
fact that in China they are regarded as all -efficacious household charms 
against the attacks of evil spints. Nor are magic mirrors, similar in their use 
to the ink mirrors employed by modern Egyptian necromancers, unknown to the 
Chinese. At Canton, only a year or two since, a native was exhibiting for the 
small sum of 80 cash (about 2jd.) a jewel stated to possess magical qualities. In 
it the cnrioBS spectator taw various figures such as a beggar, a mandarin, a 
I, &c., and was assured that his or her own future condition would be the 
le as that of the counterfeit thus seen. There exists a belief in many parts of 
3 Empire that the pointed roof or comer of a house's gable end may exert an 
unpleasant influence upon the dwelling in nearest proximity. To oounteraet this 
therefore a concave brass mirror — thaao of glass are still arttrlca de luxe in 
most districts — set in a wooden frame, is arranged on the wall or roof of the 
threatened building so as to oatoh and reflect back the evil influences in question. 
I can find no trace of any similar practice in Western countries. Small brass 
mirrors hung near a bed are also all-elBcaciona to ward off evil influences. 
• Popular AmiqaitiN, Vol. III. p, 368. 
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It is poasible, that, though everybody knows how fire-crackers are used by 
tlie Chiuene to frigbteu otf evil spirits, all readerii are not aware that they are 
uharnui [luro and simple; the original intention oi their mauufactiiro being to 
imitate the triuikliug of huruiug bamboos whivh were suppoeed to frigbt«n away 
a race of moligauiit demons called Shan siao — ■' beings in buman ahupe, a foot or 
ao in height, and by nature very fcorleBs," or according to another account a bird 
with a nest as big aa a tive bushel meaaure,* Mr. W. F. Mayers, in bis inter- 
estiog article on gunpowder and firearms in China, in the Journal of the N. C, B. 
E. A. S, for !86i)-70, ingeniously suggeata that these demona are but the embodi- 
ment of tlie supernatural agency visible in the attacks of fever and ague to 
which the inhabitants of the swampy regions of Western China were, and still 
are, liable. I iiuote his remarks: "The Chinese tbemselves do not appear to 
have pursued any iuveatigatioa reapcoting the origin or meaning of the term 
Shan siau, but, guided by the date of its appearanoo in literature and its foreign 
garb, wo may with some confidence, ascribe the belief in this demon tu an 
Indian parentage. As regards the myth itself, it may be permitted to hazard 
the speculation that fever and ague, lurking as it did and still does in the 
swampy regions of Western China, may, by a very familiar process, have become 
embodied in the cunception of a supernatural agency, and that the fires which 
native wisdom or foreign counsel might suggest as a prophylactic devioe may 
have been iuvosted with magical attributes, either by teoohcra who thought it best 
to fortify saaitary precautions with a cloak of fetishism, or else by the inherited 
tradition of succeeding ages. However this may be, the idea of esoroiam, dating 
OS far hack as the sixth century, has remained inseparably connected with the 
use of liro-crackcrs down to the present day." And in a note on the same page 
the writer adds that subsequently t« an execution taking place at Canton in 1868 
in a public aquare, the inhabitants of the locality were not satisfied until they 
had exorcised the ghost of the departed criminal by a protracted discharge of 
crackers. It is not difiicult to trace a similar motive in the custom which obtains 
of honouring the departure of a popular resident in any place, in a aimilar 
manner. The crackers are to frighten away all demons from the traveller. Such 
a compliment is frequently paid to foreigners by their Chinese acquaintances in 
Hongkong. It may, I think, be taken as certain tliat crackers arc charms pure 
ttnd simple to the Chinese, their use as mere noise-producing Uroworka being 
secondary to the idea of eiorcism. 

Charms of another sort arc nometimes used by the Chinese. It is only three 
years since that H. E. Li Hung Chang, who is at this moment premier of China, 
Jirffrf cannon at the Pciho to make it cease inundating the surrounding coutttry.f 
The Eagre or bore of the Tsien Taag river, which flows from the hoimdaries of 
Kiang-si, FuKkien and Chih-keang to Hang-chow Bay, and takes its name 
"money-dyke" from the amount expended on its embankments.^ has been 
treated with "charms" on several occasions, but as Chinese annals teU us, with 



* JonnuU ol the N. C. B. Bojtl AuMie 
«i-... 1.869-70, p. 78. 

a Hail, Sept. 19. 1878. 
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vtry indifferent aucceaa. Prince Wu Sha (a.d. 8;J0) made five hundred " daring 
archers " let fl; six arrows apiece at the dreaded tidal wave as it cane roiling 
onwards, and then aft«r praying to Wu Tsx-si, the tutelary deity of the atream, 
pnt the key of the dj-ke water gate into an envelope, and threw it into the riTer. 
Forthwith the waters retired : but as they would haye retired in the Drdiiiary 
Bourse of events, even the Chinese did not consider the experiment a remarkable 
-Bucai'BB. In liai the Emperor Knn Tsung Bimk t«a iron plates, each weighing 
over 130 lh«., in the river by way of charming the migchievoas spirits of the 
waters, but charms and embankments were alike carried off by the resistless 
power of the tide. Eipcrience however was not availed of in a case when 
Buperstition had firm hold, and time and time ognin was a similar experiment 
tried — with, I need hardly say, iimilar suoccsa. Such ptaotioea, however, 
have not been rjnite unknown amongst ouraelves, and even at the present day 
there are many springa in rural Britain supposed t» be guarded by spirits who 
reqiUTc charming in a very arailar way. The crooked pins cost into St. Wini- 
fred's well in North Wales, the fonrpenny pieces cast int« that of Owem Degla, 
the rags and clothes thrown int« these of Strathfillan and Eenethmont in Scotland, 
and Benton (near Newcastle-upon-Tyne), and the common oficriug of three 
stones as a tribute to the spirit of the stream in Unst (Shetland), are, like the 
nosegays thwwn into wells and fountains in honour of their presiding nymphs 
at the Roman /oalinalia, or tbe cakes of bread-corn similarly offered of old to 
Juno in r.acottia, evidences of a belief not at all unlike that which ]>rompts 
Chinese ads of a similar nature. 

The anti-demoniacal power ascribed to the wood and leafy bmnches of 
wrtain trees in our own folklore is matched by a similftr Chinese belief. The 
elder, the rowan, the yew, and the mountain ash of rural England, or the 
palnsa (a species of mimosa) of India, are represented, in the Middle Kingdom, 
ky the bamboo, peach and willow, which are regarded as pecnliariy powerful over 
gohUns and imps. The dry Bamboo is supposed to attract devils. On the other 
hud ■ rod of green bamboo is carried at funerals by nearly -related mourners for 
a contrary puqiose. It is called the "dog-driving rod," and is supposed to he 
efficacious in driving away evil spirits who might stop the way of the departed. 
The willow is used both to drive away and to raise spirits, hut in the former 
case a twig only must be used. The phim tree is also regarded as possessing 
mysterious virtues in the same direction, but is not thought equal to the willow. 
Two other plants are also supposed to he elEcacious against evil spirits, and 
one of them the Fo yeung lak ('Jf gl^ st]] '^ '^ Canton hung over door-waya 
to prevent them from entering houses. We too, formerly put up holly at 
rhristmaa with a similar object, though it has now become a mere decoration, 
and Ihere was a pretty Druidicul auperstition that the Sylvan spirits would 
take refuge in the evergreen branches from Ihc chill winds and snows proper 
to the season.* It would he inleresting to trace the anperstitions connected 
with trees somewhat further, but I have not sufficient authorities at command. 
Of the charms aflixed to buildings, cto., thu Chioeite have a fair variety. 
* Laneathire Fatkiort, p. 256, 
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The &U-patent horseshoe ia indeed nat fouod naitcd against dixm and gablea ; 
but, oddlj enough, a. horse's hooC bung up in a house* has the same preservativa 
Tirtues in native eyes. Chinese revcrenoc for the dead ba« prevented tha adop- 
tion of so horrible a charm as that known in France, Oermouy, Spain, and 
Irtland as " the hand of Glory" or dead man's hacid, ounaiatjng actusUy of the 
dried hand of an executed oriminal. But a nail that baa been used iu fastening 
up a coffin is a sovereign charm. This ia Aometines beaten out inti> a rod or 
wire, and, encased in sUver, worn as a ring ronnd the ancles or wrists. The cat 
here makes her appearanee, a ulay imago of poor pussy^witb a bob-tail of 
course, after the Chinese model, — being frequently placed on the apejt of u roof 
to ward off unpropitious influonees. The conspiououe position thus accorded b> 
the cat as a warder-off of evil fortune seems oddly paralleled, though not 
imitated, by the place accorded to the same animal in popular European folk-lore. 
I have already mentioned its evil repute amongst the Chinese as a harbinger of 
Ul luck, and this agrees closely with tlie usual Western eatimato, witohes &Dd 
eats being constantly associated, the former indeed being supposed to take upon 
themaelvos the shape of the latter at will. The old legend that the chariot of 
the Goddess Freya was drawn by oats, and that Holda was attended by maidena 
riding on cats, is referred by Mr. Kelly to a widespread belief in their weathenvisa 
powern. In China the cat is supposed tu be in league with the spirits of dark- 
ness, and as this includes meteorological prescience, it is propitiated accordingly, 
the cat's image becoming a popular " oharm." 

So too those nondescript animals wliich most people agree to call lions, and 
which may be seen keeping guard in suuh diM^oOHalate attitudes on the roofs of 
most native buildings of importance, are mere charms. The Chinaman in fact, 
from his cradle upwards, seems to regard himself as ever environed by diabolical 
agencies, to combat which an all -pervading sj'stem of charms and amulets is a 
prime necessity. While we laugh at this Buperatition, it ia perhaps only a loo 
vivid realisation of the fact of the devil "going about like a roaring lion." It 
may be interesting to note huve that our own custom of depositing coins, paper*, 
&B., in the foundation stones of new buildings is matched by a similar custom 
in China. I am unable t<i trace the superstitious origin of the practice in 
our own case, but the Chinese place coins under the door-siil and under tha 
kitchen flrcplaoe, when building, simply for luck. In some cases, following 
out the usual notion of contrariety, these and otjier charms are attached to the 
ridge pole of the bnilJing. 

" Cash-awords," a very common form of charm, are thus described : 
" What is commonly called a Cash-sworH ia considered very efficacious in keep- 
ing away evil spirits. It ia often hung up on the front and the outside of the 
bridal bed-curtain, in a position parallel to the horizon. About the time of 
a woman^s oonlincmont, a cash-sword is sometimes taken and hung inside of 
the curtain, Thia sword is usually about two feet long, and is oonstructed out 
of three kinds of tbinga, each of which ia regarded aa a preventive St erit 
ipirits : 1st. Two iron rods, about two feet long, constitute the foundation of t^ 
■ Chinrir Rfpositorg, Vol. \ai., p. 3flS. 
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■word. 2d. About one hundred onsb, either ancient or modern (if ancii^iit, or 
if all of the same emperor's reig^, so much the better), are ingeniously fastened 
on these rodi, coDceoliug them from view. The rods are placed in the centre, 
and the onins are tied on th"* oiilside in two rows. 3d, Red wirda or wires are 
n»ed in tying on the cash. These three kinds, joined together in the shapa 
of a sword, make a really formidible woajwa, of wliioh the malicioualy-diBpased 
(tpirit* MB cTceediugly afraid!"* 

Another charm of cxlcnuiTe uae amongst Chinese women is a small solid 
■ilver or ^Ideu triangle, hating two little swords suspended from the outer 
angles and a trident from the oentre of tho base: on tho triangle itaelf lucky 
characters are engraved. This shape appears to oe a favorite one, as women 
always fold their written charms in a similar maiucr, and sew them up in 
pieaes of cloth of a triangular pattern. 

The idea of an evil eye is no less common amongst the native population 
ont here than it was and still is in Europe ; and this belief, implicitly accepted 
as regards their own Donntrymeu, is intensified as regards foreigners, owing 
to the outrageous storioa circulated about ns during recent excitements. I have 
often been amused in the North at the request not to stare at any ohild whose 
interesting appearance might hare attracted my attention. In writing letters 
^e Chinese invoke the person addressed, to cast a glance on the epistle " with 
the dear part of bis eye" (or, as we should say, lohitc of tho eye) that is, take 
a favourable view of the matter talked of. A pregoBJit woman or a maa 
whose wife is pregnant, is oalled "four eyed," and children are guarded 
against being looked at by either, as it is thought the sight would be unlucky 
to the children and would cause sickness to attack them. The superstition as to 
the powers of an "evil eye" may almost be deemed fundamental tu humanity, 
as I have yet to read of a people amongst whom it does not find name degree 
of credenoo. 

One of the commonest diagrams to be met with throughout China in the 
mystic tvaatika or "Thor'a Hammer" l^ (proaounood wan iu Chinese and given 
as the archaic form of J£)< It ia all -pervading, meeting the eye in all »ort« 
of places, on the wrappers of medicines and sweetmeat^ the stomachs ur 
cheita of idols, and the flanks of animals, upon dead walls, coins, etc. Dr. 
Eitel gives a most interesting account of this symbol in the 3rd volume of 
NoUt and Queriei on China ami Japaii.f It is ordinarily accepted as "the 
aoGomnlation of lucky signs possessing ten thousand virtues, being one of tho 
65 mystic fignres]: which are believed to be traceable in every one of the 
famous foot-prints of Iluddba. This of course stomps its Buddhiulic origin so 
far as the Chinese are concerned. Apropos of this symbol, known by us as the 
/ylfal, a recent review of Mr. Waring's CWamic Art tn Seuiote Ayet says:— 
"Another form of the cross which Mr, Waring lias collected very completely 
ia the fylfot. By some this is thought to be only a sort of Greek fret or meander 
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• Social Life of the Chinttt, Vol. II.. 
p. 8LS. 

f Hotet and QurnVi en Chtna and 
Japan, VoL 111,, p. 98. 
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pattorn ; Imt the evidence of its li«Ting been a aymbol in past times of myatie 
iigniflcunce is too etrong: to allow of ita being reduced to a mere omainent. It 
baa been identified with tlie Hammer of Thor, tbe Zens or Thonderer of the 
Scandinavians. With the Buddhiats this croaB bad the very opposite significa- 
tion from that of the tau at the Egyptians or the otdsb of the Christiana. 
Oeaenil Cunuingham ia quoted, who says:—-' The atheistical Sv.istikas reoeiTod 
their name from their peculiar symbol, the Swastika, or Mystic Cross, which 
nna typical of their belief in Swaati. This term is a compaiud of 'su' 
tceU, ' aati,' it is, meaning ' it is well ; ' or, as Witaan expresses it, ' so be it,' 

and implying oostplete reaignutiou under all ctroumstances.' 

To Mr. Worittg'a colleotion of facta regarding the Swastika, or fylfot, it may be 
ailded that a Hindoo woman, whan she cleans out her simple cottage, and washes 
over the earthen flour with a thin ooatLng of mud and cow-dung — the 
latter having, as coming froni the cow, which is sacred, a highly purifying 
virtue — she usually forms the tiguro of a Swastika on the door-step. In the 
woman's mind it is supposed to be an officacbua charm to keep away evil 
from the house. Along with the fylfot we have the very similar ligure of the 
Ihree leg« which we aaaociate with the Ule of Man. Mr. Wuring'a book giives 
US many examples of this symbol. In some oases they are legs, but oftener 
they are merely throe obtuse anglea, or curves. This in also found in many 
parts of the world, as well as some esamplea which are given with tivo or six 
limbs. In such oases tt ia soggostive of a wheel ; ami there arc a number of 
Buddhiat symbols not unlike to these, which are undcratood to represent the 
' Wheel of the Law,' or the Wheel of Buddlia. It may be stated that a three- 
limbed figure of this kind is much used in the Punjaub, and other parte of India, 
by the MohiLJin log — the banking or moneyed class— as a chunn; they place it 
in their housea, and generally over the door." But Dr. Eitcl makes a yet more 
intercsling contribution to the subject in painting out that Scandinavians, 
Danes, Qormana and Bngliahmon still attach auperstitioiu importance to 
this magic charm of their heathen forefathera, and of the Chinese Buddhists of 
(«-day. To the present time the hammer of Thor is used amongst the Qerman 
peasantry, and in Ireland, as a magical aign to dispel thunder.* The same 
symbol was freiiuently cast on bells during the Middle Ages, and many of 
them still bear this mark. Dr. E. mentions those of Appleby and Soothefne, 
Waldingham, Bishop'a Norton and West Barltwith in LinGolnshire, Halhersage 
In Derbyshire, Maxborough in Yorkshire, and many more. That this symbol 
should thus be oommou to Buddhistic and Scandinavian mythology argues a, 
common fount in ages long gone by ; before the Aryan races had ooramenced 
their Westward wanderings or the Shang dynasty hod oeased to reign in 
China— ooeval in tact with Cadmua, the reputed father of West«m letters. 

The use of the Pa-ktoa or "Eight diagrams"— a collection of strokes 

arranged in hexagonal form and familiar to the merest tyro in Ohiocso studies 

— as a charm to ward off evil induenees, is univetaal. It is made of all aizea 

and aliiipox, front largo ones on hoards one or two feet square, down to tiny 

• CurioHK Mylhs n/ Hk Jlldilk Agei, Ait. ■' Tlior's Hummer." 
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metlala for personal wear not larger than a 8ixp«ace. In the ueotre is the 
diagram of the Yang and Tin (male and female principle), or sometiiiieB 
K CDacave metal or glaus mirKr. Coarsely executed boards of this descriptioa 
«re plaoed perpendicularly on the highest part of the root. More neatly 
carved apecimeOB we hung up in rooms. Go where one will, the inevitable 
^a kwit, carved, painted or written, is almost sure to ornament some portion 
«f the premisea. On some houses again will be seen " three arrows placed 
in au carthvB tube, and laid on the side of the roof, the tube poiating tuwarda 
Hutoo diateat objoot— the arrows being fastened in their places by clay." 
Bometiinea the representation of a lad sitting on a three-legged nondescript 
•nJisiU, with a bow in his lionds, as if on the out of shooting an arrow, takes 
the place of or acuompanies the other objeets described.* 

Stone slaba or pillars erected near the entrances of alleys leading into 
& main street, are supposed ta ward off the evil inUucnces proceeding from 
them. Mr. Doolittle atatca that in Foochow every family on the first day of the 
Chinese month naila up a few leaves of the sweet flag fiiearm i/ramitt- 
ran) and artemeaia on each side of the front doorway. Tliey are held to 
rrpreseut swords, and so scare away evil spirits ! Other cbanns, not 
personal, in Chinese use, are red cloth worn in the pockets, or red silk braided 
into the hair of children ; a knife that has been used to kill a fellow- 
vreature ; the Chinese Classics placed under the pillow or kept near the owner ; 
kiiifc-cosh cast for the puqwso and attached to the ridgepole; pieces oi old 
tubing nets, of which demons are said to be eapeeiuUy afraid as they auppose 
tUem to be u»<.-d by the priests ta cutoh spirits; uud gourd shells, which it is 
supposed will attract t^ their interior such diseases as sniall-pos, measles, &u., 
which might otherwise attack children. Images or drawings of tigers, lizarda, 
ajiukes, centipedes &c. — the list is almost inexhaustible — have similar virtues, 
more espeuiaJly guarding children from colic and other infantile diseases. 

Most people are acquainted with the cant expretision about " taking a hair 
of the dog tluit bit you," now-a-days applied by those, who have drank too Bucli 
overnight, to the morning glass supposed to ro-steody tlte shaken nerves, but 
origiuatiug in a superstition comuou to both Euru|te and China. The idea on 
which it in bnaed is that of the sympathy which a part of the body has with tlie 
wlii>le. Thus a dug'n virus beiug powerless on its own ludy, a person will by 
Bwalluwing one of its hairs enjoy the immunity possessed by the auiuial it 
cnme from. In Devoushire wo find the idea oddly reversed, us, when a child 
■iilfers from hooping cough, a hair from its head is put between slices of bread 
and butler and given to a dog, who thereupon, it is believed, gets the oougb 
insteitd of the ehild.t Id the same eountry it is supposed that you con give a 

* S'oirtal Liji of the Chinet, VoL 2, p. tvcnsi me by ■ gestnro at the hand, whinh 

311. lilerJly muus, "l.ewia H to me." Thn 

t Nut long BBo ■ nalite said to me. next d>j hs seoared s Ut o( the bad niii;i'> 

■• Woald yon like A lo h>te B r" >ip«aki>ig hair, tai tewti it iMo tba cosL at tlis 

ot ■ bad tnui vho hjid a roryeviliufliipDce f,oi>i man. StnDgo eaongh. as ohnnca 

over a good honest man. Without Uuuk- lull out, that day an event happenod wliivh 

iog. I replied, '•\et: it would be the best epeDed the ejes of the latter lobulrieudi 

Uiint; that ever bapiienad." He ouly in- diaiaelui, and the; parted company. 01 
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neighbour agae, bj bnrying a dead man's hair lUideT hi» threxlioM.* The 
fact of a dog'n hair possessing m,V3tia powers, in Chineae Haklcaf belief, is 
iUuatrated by the t'ulluning incident related to me by a diBtinguistaed duolo^e 
in this Colony. 

While on his miBsionary tours in the Canton province he wat twuBU^ 
accompanied by a powerful dog, at which, in some of the Tillages he passed 
through, the children were somewhat frightened and once or twice very slightlj 
bitten. In such a oaee the mother would run oiler him and beg for a hur 
from the dog'a tail, as a ohann against the evil one. The hair thos obtained 
would be put to the part bitt«n in the belief that the spirit which the fright 
■nfiered bj the child had caused to pass into his person, woiUd thereby 1m 
attracted from it. 

My inJi'nnant used sometimes, jokingly, to say to the applicant, "Oh I 
take a hair from the dog yourself," but not liking hia looks, this offer waa 
ueuolly declined, and the alternative saggeBt«d brings into notice another 
curiously wide-apread superstition. He waa asked to fpit in ho' hand, as a 
charm against evil. Now the virtues claimed for this not very cleanly proceed- 
ing by the Chinese found a thorough belief amongst the anrienta, which survives 
to this day amongst the lower classes in England. Brand gives a most 
interesting chapter on this subject. ) The Roman custom of lustrating an 
infant by spittle on the day of its being named, that of the MandingoeB who 
apit thrice in the child's focc on the same occosion, and the custom of fiahwomen 
at home who still "spit upon their handsel," or the first money they take in the 
day, all point to the some belief as that entertained by the Hakkasi There is 
■till a rural English belief that spitting three times in a person's face is a oharm 
against the evil eye. The Hebrew belief in the mystic properties of saliva 
is Biud to be of considerable antiquity, and we find our Saviour on two 
oocaaions (St, John ix. 6 and Mork vii. 33) nsing it in curing the blind. 

" Characts," or written charms, arc as common in China as in Europe. We 
settle the origin of our own former contidenoe in their efficacy by a somewhat 
off-hand reference to the Jewish phylactery — a derivotion I am inclined to doubt 
— but we have nothing that I know of to guide ns in finding the root of the 
Chinese superstition. However that may be, the fact that written charms have 
ever been deemed effioacious, wherever the art of writing is known, is ctuiona. 
Not a very long time ago the still warm body of a. deceased male child was picked 
np in the streets of Hongkong, having affixed to its cap one of these charma, 
which had evidently been sold to the parents by one of the itinerant fortune- 
tellers who infest the city. It was kindly placed at my disposal by the Cotoner, 
and a facsimile of it is given on the opposite |mgc. 



eanrse nolhiug wonld persnade the Dative 
that il was uot the effect of his chann. 
—Tilt trmtr Lift of Sgriv. by faabel Bar- 



top ol tay liead and 1 



slip of wood lightly, to enre ■ relaxed 
nvnlm, or sore tliroat.— CorreBpoodint, 
Note anil tjviritt. 

+ The Bakku are a sepante. and it ta 
beliersd older, men than the CantonaM. 
Ibey speak a different dialect. 

; PofKlar AiititittUiei, VoL in, p. 3591 
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It if almnst uutraiiBUteaUe, but i^ yon bear ia mind that the Chinese words 
refer to horary or HBtrological temiB, the following will give yon some iden of 
wliBt it meant, The paper refers to an infant bom in the ynm ahtin year (IS72}, 
2nd moon, 17th day, at noon; the ohaiacter for "left" appended to the date 
signifies that the child is a male, that for right signifying a female. 

■' Being bom in the ya»i than year, kwai mou month and kap ng honr, the 
child ia sniiject to the oombined influence of these dat«s. Dnder yam ihau it 
will be adverse to the inflaence of koon (ofBaialsJ [that is an indication of evil], 
bnt wiU find powerful friends. He will have brothers wlio will impoverish him. 
According to the portents under the character kicui mou, he will always have 
plenty to eat and great wealth. Under Sun mi he will meet with counter 
influences from an e^il spirit. Kap n// indicates that ho will meet with good 
indueneea indicating wealth and powerful frionds, but these good influences will 
bo counteracted by an evil spirit. 

" For 3 years, the first epoch under prediction, his fat« is good. Thenoe to 
the age of 13, the flrst five years will be bod, the second five good ; from 14 to 25 
the first five years will bo bad, the second very bad ; from 26 (o 33, five years 
wiL he had, the latter five very good ; thence to 43, good and very good fortune 
will be his fate. For five years after this his fate will be good, contiiming till 
his death, which n-ill happen before he is 53. 

"The life of this child indicates purity and prosperity. His good fortune 
lies in being bom at the hour of noon, as this indicates powerful friends and 
other good influences. His fnture life will be oni' of b!is!t, but he ought to 
adopt the Kum-fa goddess, in the municipal temple, as his s|>irituBl motJter. In 
selecting a name for him some character should be chosen having Ta, earth, as a 
component part. It will then be lucky. The date fiied for shaving the child 
sliould bo the 18th day of the 3rd moon from S tb 10 a.m. The child shouM 
be a year old before he is vaccinated." 

Su much for this written charm; — sod rubbish no doubt, but, not much 
worse than the whining predictions of gypsy crones in enlightened Europe, and 
harmful chiefly in the widespread belief attached to its value. 

The charm here given was written on re<i paper, that colour being supposed 
to be peculiarly obnoxious to evil spirits. Hence the red cloth and silken twist 
already noted. But charms on yellow paper arc quite ns numerous. Yellow 
is the Imperial colour, one of the live recoguized in the Chinese cosmogony, 
and a superstitious value attaches to its use. " Sometimes a picture of an 
idol is printed or written upon this paper, or some Chinese charaetets, or various 
scrolls, are drawn on the paper with red or black ink. It is then pasted up over 
a door or on a bed-curtain, or it is worn in the hair, or put into a red bag and 
suspended from a button-hole, or it is burnt, and the nshcs are mingled with tea 
or hot water, and drank as a specific against bad infiuences or spirits. An 
incredible number of these charms arc used in the various ways indicated. 
Many hooses have eight or tea or more on the front side or under the eaves. 
Immense numbers are burnt in idolatrous or superstitious ceremonies."* Similar 
• Socia! Lift of the Chiiieit, Vol. II. p. 308. 
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eharms ttre hung upon bed-curtains, placed upon the ridge poles of hoiisea, and 
hting over door-waya. The veneration Bnt^rtoined for the written charaeter in 
China is donbtless partially owing tu the superstitious belief in the protfotive 
nature of written nhanns. Tho Biblical, or at all (<veuts Talmudioal, autliority 
for the nsa of Phylaotcrics seems to have indirectly produced a somewhat 
similiir cDuct amuoKBt tlic Ilebrews. Brand gives numerous instaiieos uf the 
beliuf in written cbanns in England, and a gypsy ubaract, sold within the last 
few j'ears, hoa come under the present writer's personal observation. In this 
cane, n» in all others, it may be truly said, that the more we enquire tlio less do 
we find to be the divergence botween Chinese and Western beliefs and 
superstitions. 

But amulets and charms worn about the person are, perhaps, even greater 
objects of importance in Chinese estimation than household or other cbanns. 
Itvtaining as we do the words, now applied to harmless trinkets warn on the 
wntch-chaiu,* we ore apt to forget the deep signilicance attoohed to tbi^m by our 
forefathers, und to somewhat unduly ignore the influence which a belief in their 
virtues once exercised over our own ancestors, and still exercises OTer people like 
the Cliinese. I may here note that small trinkets, believed to bo veritable 
■mulcts, are worn by tho woll-to-do Chinese just as among ourselves. The most 
popular form of charm is, both in China and England, a piece of money. Most 
boys have treaiurcd a " lucky fourpenny " with a bole in it, and most Chinese 
bnbiea have becu the unoornioious owners of " lueky eaah " attaubed to them 
by a red string and bearing eertain lucky charaetors inscribed on them. The 
cosh chosen for this purpose are, as a rule, anotont. The older the cosh the 
greater its virtue. Sometimes coins of this sort arc tied on tlie wrists of a 
new-born child and worn by it for n considemble lime, Similarly n number of 
CiUiIi belonging to the reigns of different Emperors are placed under the htA of 
a newly-married couple. Collectors of old coins frequently oome across ciirious 
speiiimeu.i of the numismatic art produced for this purpose, metals generally in 
Cliina being favourite substances for amulets. One of the oommoncst amulets 
given to an only son is a small silver lock. Tho father collects a number of 
cash from the heads of a large nil raher— strictly speaking a hundred — diBcrent 
families, and having eicbanged them for silver has the latter oonvortod into a 
native padlock which is used to fasten asllvercluiinorringon the boy's neck.f 
Tills it is supposed will be res]>ecti?d by evil spirits, and will therefore ooutributo 
to the boy's longevity. Another {wpular amulet is made in the shape of a 
Oattiih ailvor hook with some fortunate tn«cription thereon. But most ccmmon 
ol all are the little bells worn by the Chinese child of every degree in the 
SouthemmoBt provinoes and, more sparingly, used in the North also. The origin 



* Looia Napoleon in his will einphi- 
tixtt tbc •olemn deolinituiii : "With ro- 
gari lo JOj K>a. lot liiiu keep wi ■ tnliHnum 
the seitl I used to woar aKarhircl to niy 
nliih." Tills piow of letiahimn would 
appear lo have formed jet aiiotheir link 
iMtween the imperial exile (bat has puiicd 



from onr Tnidst, and those Tjatia noes 
nhoSD cause he aSerted to represent, 
whose superstition he ccrbualy ibarcd. — 
CluimbeTi' Joamal. 

+ Social Life of the Chinetf, Vol, n. p. 
SH. 
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of tlie custom as regards Canton has beea alrecidy given. But a belief in the 
occult qualities of bells ia so wide -spread * that considerable doubt may 
reasonabl)' exist whether, even if the legend be true, the CantoQese did not 
merely amplify an existing practice by way of appeasing the Demon of the bell. 
It is at oil KTcnts strange that our own ain!e«ti)r» should have credited bella with 
possessing occult powerH to aid mauklnd in their combat with the spirits of 
darkness, while the Chinese propitiate the same enemies by wearing models of 
bells upon their clothes. But a yet more odd ooincidence is found in th« 
mity-sii bellH attached to the EpUod of the Jewish High priest when engaged 
in Hoccrdotol ministration, t At the present day we give bells to babie* mounted 
on a piece of coral — itself a celebrated charm since the days of Pliny, by whom it 
is noted as an amulet against fascination and able to preserve and fasten the 
teeth. Few substances, by the way, except metal are used by the Chinese as 
amulets, gade being almost the only exception.! It would be interesting t« 
ascertain whether the ear-ring was ever regarded in China, aa by the Scmitio 
races, as a sort of amulet or charm. 

Divination is in China as popular as, and probably more respectable than, 
it was amongst the IsraeUtes in the days of the witch of Endor, and it is not 
perhaps going too far to say that there is not a single means resorted to io the 
West by way of lifting the impenetrable veil which hides the future from curious 
mankind which is not known to and pntotised by the Chinese. From " Pinking 
the Bible" to nsing the Planchette, from tossing for odd and even to invoking 
spirits to actually apeak through crafty media, the whole range of Western 



* A oorreBpondent of Iho ludiaii Pionter 
says that, unong the articles taken m liuas 
from tlio Uufliu are certain goagi sup- 
posed to bo rer; Bnciant. and whicb they 
appear to regard with the greatest rever- 
eiiiw. For the eilificatiou of renders cnri- 



gongs. 
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with half his kingdom thu) with his goi 

+ Kitto's Cyclopaedia of liih. Lit., An. 
Belt. 

I While these psgcs are passing tbroogli 
the press 1 come soross the toUowiog pan- 
grupli ill the Paris corTespandeuce of ■ 
Ifsdiiig London Joiimnl. The rnmonr it 
gives msj be entirely untrue, but I quote 
It u a speciuien of ordioai? newipnper 
gnssip in IBTfi on the scibjecl under notice : 
— " It is now known that the Napoleanio 
UliHrnsu is safe ; and, so long ss tliat tslis- 
tnan remains in the Boaapsrtist temily. 
UiB tradition ia that. howaveT mnch the 
eSigle's wings Tnay be clipped, the imperial 
bi^ will soar at last. On the afternoon 
of September 4. IHTII, as the Einproea 
Kugeue was Hying from her apartment! to 
the doutist'a cah which was to take her ont 
o( Paris, she pointed to seyeral Iurd boiea 
containing important pnpcrs. sad t" a 
■moU but cxlnmelj heavy mots] I'sakot, 



and said to M. Tliulen, ons of the few 
laillifnl servanU thai remained with ber to 
the but — ' Save those papers, hnt above 
all save that casket, and preserve it as jdu 
would your own soot.' In that mjstori- 
ous casket, donbly and trebly locked, iho 
NspoWnic UtiBmnn Uy. M. Tbelcu had 
the boXBii and casket thus confided to him 
transferred with all posidble speed to the 
house of his sister in one of the qnietent 
suborba of Paris. Bnt the September A 
Oovcmmcut Boon got wind of the affiur, 
and their emiBsarios were not long before 
making a desceut at the house of M. 
Thclen'p siitcr. They found and carried 
off the papers, hut the casket containing 
the tahBman escaped them. 11 had been 
caneqated in a hole in the wall behind ■ 
small map representing the seal at war. 
In due time the talisman was Doorejed ta 
Cliisclbunt, where it now is ; and so long 
as it remains in the keeping of the Im- 
perial family, it will be sate to bat on th* 
restoration of Napoleon IV. As the ooii- 
0U9 reader would, peihspa, like to know in 
what the talisman consists, I may bifism 
him that it is a large sapphire whiofa 
KapolooD I. cribbed from the Drawn of 
Chsrlemagne when he took the iadeoaQl 
liberty of having thai monarch's 
opened up at Aix-la-Clupulle." 
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nperBHtJon in this r^Eird is u familiar t« the average ChiaaiaBs oi ta the moit 
cnthusiaitic Bpiritualist at home. The ooincidenoes of practice and belief are 
indeed bo startling that many will doubtleaa see in them a eort of evidence 
tither fur their truthfulness, or for a oooimon origin of evil. Divination by the 
ka pui has been already noted, together with that by bamboo slipa. Cash and 
many other objects are similarly osed, the mode of ptouediire in no way differing 
ftom oat own. Such modes of consulting the gods are, however, every-day 
matters. It b when we come to the consulting of media, the use of a forked 
■tick, writing on sand, and iimilur matters that tUe Chinese praotiee becomes 
singular in its resemblance to superstitions openly avowed at home. I would 
here remark that 1 am no spiritualist. But how, without any apparent connec- 
tion with each other, such beliefe should at once be found in full force in the 
farthest East and the extreme West is puzzling. Is our Weetem Epiritualism 
derived from China ? 

It is only within the last ten years that the attention of Plnglisb readers 
has been markedly drawn to this strange agreement of Chinese with Western 
belief and practice — in the first instance,* by the Rev. J. Doolittle, in a series of 
papers contributed originally to the China Mnfl and subsequently published 
in book form in 1867 ; and in the same and following years, more exhaustively, 
in Nolei and Qioti'm ow China and Japan, by the Rev. E. J. EJtel, PH.D., whose 
thoiough and scholarly papers on Chinese matters render him a high authority. 
Readers of that now defunct periodical will doubtless, in consideration of the 
papers in question being out of print and unknown to the majority of tlie 
British public, pardon my here transferring Dr. Eilel's remarks almost 
verbatim ; the more so as any original account I could give would bo but a 
mere variation in language: — 

"A certain form of spirit-rapping is practised among the officials and literary 
olasMs of China. A spirit is sometimes made to appear, to conununicato by 
writing revelations about the future, and questions are answered as regards 
the lucky or unlucky result of intended transactions, about success at impending 
examinations, about progeny to be expected, and so forth. The pencil to be used 
by the spirit muBt be made from the twig of a pcach-troc. But this twig should 
be cut off a branch pointing towards the Eoat, and before cutting the twig the 
following magic formula consisting of four lines (with four syllables each) bos to 
be pTonounoed: ' Hagic pencil' most efficacious, daily possessing subtle strength, 
DOW I take thee, to reveal dearly everything.'t After the recitation of this 
fotmnlA, a compound character is to be carved into the back of tlic tree. This 



i 



' I speak in the text of writers in tbo 
Engliifa laDg:nage. Bnt Du Eslde gives 
sume mUrestiitg details in his well-knoim 
work. Colonel Yale, in Uis Marco PoU>, 
Vol. L, p. 3W), draws atteotioii lo this tact 
in a Data opon tba Taoase (Taoiits). whom 
ha dsflnea as " worshippers of the mjstio 
eroM Swatti. Appareotty they had at 
thair command the whole eoojclopiBdia of 
ntodaiu apiritaBUsm. Da Hslde montioiis 



dadiig hy their inTocstions the figures of 
the LaotsDQ and their divioities in the air, 
and of tnaking a ptneil to tcHte annciri ta 
queiiioni aithoul attyboily touching il," 
This is evideully ■ ChiuBse version of Ur. 
Duiial Houiv's sltn^ed powers, and the 
coiuoideut'e is luoru tfasu atisnge. 
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ohamcUr is oompoBed of twu radioals, of irhiob the upper one ngnifiea water 
from obuda; the loner one meana demon, which indicates that the ipirit to he 
oonj ured ap resides in the oloads. The other ohiiracters * ' the masteries of 
Heaven wondrously mastered ' refer to t!ic revelations whioh tUe pencil ia 
expected to communicate uader the direction of the spirit. When this oompoond 
ohaiacter haa been out into the baric of the peach-tree, a, twig from one of its 
e«atem branobes, which moreoTer must have a little ourvatore nt its end in tLe 
form of a hook, is out off and fitted into a small piooe of wood of about six inchei 
length, which is iat^inded for being laid on tihe palms of the modinm acting at 
the ceremony. Every one who intends to witnesa it, has to purify himself by 
footing and ablutions and to dress in perfcetly clean olotliee. Id the hall where 
the ceremony is to take place two long tables ore placed together. On the 
npper table saorifiooa ara placed, oonsisting of wine, fruit and and confectionery, 
white the other table is to be covered with fine red sand, whicli should be rolled 
even and umooth by a small bamboo-roller, so that characters con be traced in 
the Hund without difficulty. All these preparations should be dniithed before 
night-fall, when a petition to the Great Iloyal Dodhisattwat ia to he written 
on a card, informing this Deity that sacrifices are prepared, and rei|Uesting that 
uue of the great spirits wandering through the clouds J should be sent to tha 
bouse of the petitioner whose name and address is mentioned minut«ly tu prevent 
any mistake. This card, toguther with a quantity of gold paper, is conveyed to 
the [emplo of the abovementioned Deity, and burnt before the idol's shrine. On 
retiu-ning to his own house the petitioner writes his address, as given on tliat 
card, un a slip of paper which he pastes on one of the door-posts, 

" Later in the evening two or three of tho company assembled go to tha 
door, bum there some gold paper and make then an Indefinite number of bows 
and prostrations, receiving a£ it were t!ie spirit on entering the house. Having 
conducted him into the hall, on arm-chair is moved to the table whilst inoenoa 
and candles are lighted. At the satoe time the mcdiiim approaches, the bandl« 
of the magic pencil resting on the palms of both hands, but eo that the end 
of the twig touches the surface of the table strewn with sand. He places his 
ont-sproad honda near the head of the table and addrossing the spirit with 
becoming reveronou says : ' Oreat spirit, if you have arrived, he pleased to writa 
the flburactor " arrived " on this table.' Immediately the mngio pencil begins to 
move and the required oharact«r appears legibly written in the sand, where- 
upon all aasomblt'd reiiuest the 9p.rit (o sit on the lai^e arm-chair, whilst the 
Deity, that is supposed to have conducted him thither, is likewise politely asked 
to sit down on another chair. The whole company now bow and proslruto 
themseWes before the seats of both spirits, and some poiir out wine and burs 
gold paper. Then the medium approaches again with the magic i>ouoil on the 
pidms of his honda, whilst all assembled say with one voice : ' Great spirit, what 
was your august aumame, what your honourable name, what oMces were you 
invested with, and under whioh dj-naaly did you live on earth?' Immediately 

•«*»^t8i '(Ai«B) uSiffiAfi) 
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l\\e mn^c pencil is seen moring and Miswcrs Ui tlieso questions appear written 
in the sand. After this every one of the aaeembled may put a qiiestion one 
*fl«r the other, hut each question is to be written on a slip of paper nnd burnt 
togetlier with sume gold paper. As soon as euoh paper ia fairly consumed by 
the fire, the magic penoU writes down the answer to it, generally in poetical 
form, and caoh sontenoo is followed by the character* ' I haTO done,' whereupon 
th« pencil eeoMS to move. Then all assembled try to read the ohorauters aloud. 
If they fail to decipher them, the pencil moves again and wiil<i« the same 
Mntence more distinctly, until it is iutelligiblc. As soon as one of the assembly 
succeeds in deciphering a sentence, tlie magic pencil moves again and writes on 
the sand the two characters-t 'that's it.' When a sentence is finished in this 
way, the sand on the table has to be imoothed again with a bamboo-roller, and 
vhilst this is being done the whole company address flattering speeches to the 
■liirit, praising his poetical talents, to whieh the magic pencil replies by writing 
on the table the characters]: 'it's ridiculous.' If any one present boharea 
impropfrly, displaying a want of reverence, the spirit writca down some sentences 
containing a sharp rebuke. The motions of the penuil are quite extraordinary 
and apparently not produced by the medium on whose open palms the handle of 
the pencil rests, and who merely follows the spontaneous murementa of the 
magic pencil. In this way conversation is kept up without flagging until 
midnight [when the male principle begins to be active). Then the spirit breaks 
uff the ocnversation and addressing the whole company writes on the t«ble ; 
'tientlemen, I am much obliged for your liberal presents, but now 1 must lieg 
leave to depart.' S To this ail persons present reply saying: 'Please, great 
spirit, stop a little longer,' but the spirit jots down as if in a great hurry the 
two characters 11 'excuse me, I am ofl'.' Then all assembled say, 'If there waa 
any want of respect or attention, great spirit, we beseech thee foi^ve us this 
sin.' All walk then to the house'door buming gold-paper, and there take leave 
of the spirit with many bows and prostrations, 

" I profleed now to point out another form of apiritualisra by wkioh more 
especially the lower classes of Chinese society allow themselves to be blinded. 
There are somnambuleB in China, ^ and no matter whether they be real clair- 
voynnta under the influence of animal magnetism, or merely clever impostors, 
they are at least in tho South of China everywhere to bo foond, enjoying the 
entire conUdence of the mass of the people, and holding a position very much 
like that of the wit«h at Eador who conjured np Samuel before Saul, or 
like those priests in the temple of Pluto and Cora at Achanca, who used to 
prescribe to their patients the remedies revealed to tliem in their dreams ; in 
•ome respects also like those oracles which were obtained at the lake Aoroos, 
and in which those consnlfed called up the spirits of the dead (see Smith, IKei. 
of Aittiifuitieiy on Oracles). The fact is that, at least as for as I am aware, 
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somnambulism in China is generallj made eabsfTvient to nccromniKy. Th« 
Chinese mind is ao deeply impressed with the stability of family ties, that 
even death is not ronaidcred as separating a man or woman from their respective 
families, and it is, therefore, the commoD belief of the people that the 
anoestors of eouh family, though living in Hades, are continually vat^hiag 
the interests and welfare of all their descendants that live on earth. Conse- 
qaently if a family be in great distress on accoont of the aevere illnesB of aome 
one of its members, or in doubt with regard to the advisability of an intended 
marriage, or anxious to know if a certain site chosen for a tomh would enaore 
rest and peace to the soul of a deceased relative, — on each of these subjecta the 
Chinese feel a craving desire to consult the spirits of their anccstoTB. Now aa 
the Chinese well know thut it is not «o easy to inHuenoe those spirits and to 
induce them to submit to oonsultatians and croia-eiominationa, there is a olau 
of people, chiefly women, who make it their profession to oonjure up spirits from 
the dead, and to act as the mediums in the consultations to be held with them. 
These women are called ahang-p'o in Canton oil;, whilst in other porta of the 
province they are usually known by the name of nn-p'o,' If there be any 
family in trouble or anxiety for some one or other of the r 
above, a somnambule is sent for. No preparations are required, i 
are to be offered, except that some incense sticks are lighted and put into that 
niche dedicated to the spirit of the hearth,t which may be seen in every Chinese 
house in the wall over the cooking range. Wben the comnambule arrives at 
the bouse, she is received by the female portion of its inmates and conducted 
to some quiet back room. No man is allowed to be present, especially aa 
scholar, and great cnre is to be taken, that no copy of the Chinese classics, among 
which the 'great learning'! is most dreaded by the somnambules, should be 
left lying about in the room. If any of these precautions are neglected the 
Bomnambule will declare it impossible to hold any conversation with the 
spirits. When all is ready she ascertains first the nature of the difficulty under 
which the family lobotu's, and the name and sex of the ancestor whose spirit is 
to be conjured up. Aa soon as she has learned these particulars she seat* 
herself on a low stool and crouches down on it, so that her head rests on her 
knew. Then she utters in a low and measured tone tlw following incantation : — 

' Ye sisters three — ye ladies four, 

' ! lead me now to Hades' door ! 

' What would ye do in Hades ? Bpeak ! 

' My kindred only would 1 seek — 

' My kindred seek, one word to say. 

'Then quickly lead me back, T humbly pray.' 

" This incantation she repeats three times, and soon after she has spoken it 

for the third time a sudden change seems to come over her body. Her amu 

drop down, her limbs are one after the other seized by a sort of torpor, oonvnl- 

■s her face and temples. At laat 



aious shake her all over, and cold sweat ct 
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■he s««ma fast uteep and cow queiitioDB maj' be put to her. 'What do jrnu 
Bpe 'r ' she may be asked. ' I see nuthiog/ is the unewer, ' it is all dark and 
chilly.' After a while she is again asked, 'what du you see nowP' 'Now,' 
■the replies, 'now it ia lighter; ye», at a distonue I see pagodas ond towers 
and palaces and houaei.' 'Do you see any human beingP' 'No, I cannot see 
distinctly ; yes. now I see them, there are men and women with pale sallow 
complesions, and one approaehua me, epeaks to me!' 'How is that person 
ilres»ed?' Than the somuambule dosoribes the dress and the whole appearance 
of that person, and her description coincides exactly with all that hor ompbyers 
can remember with regard to the peculiarities in dress and general appearance 
of the deceased relative whose spirit is being conjured up. The identity of the 
person required being thus eatahUahed, questions may now be put as to the 
particular difficulties on account of which the family want to caasiUt the Hpirit 
of their ancestor. This spirit, however, is not mado to appear, but the aomnam' 
bule pretending to see it and to bo in conversation with it, aots as inter- 
preter, and answers all questions in the name of that spirit and with an 
unnatural shrill voice. When the curiosity of the audienoo has been thus 
satisfied thoy try to awake the somnambulc by shouting her nnmo three times 
into her ears. Boon her body begins to tremble, one limb after another seems 
to shako o(F its torpor, the woman raises herself up, and goes through all the 
pantomime of a person suddenly roused from a heavy sleep, eiprcaaing most 
dramatically an immense surprise at finding herself in such a place and in such 
oircumstanoes. Then the somnambulo speedily foils into her professional 
swagger, asks for her wages, which, according to the means of her employem, 
vary from five cents to five tads or more, and departs cbnckling, I imagine, over 
the credulity of her deluded victims, 

"In conclusion t may remark that the deity to which the above given 
incantation is addressed, is supposed to be that popular deity which is oomraooly 
called ' the seven sisters." By some it is considered ideulic^al with the spirit of 
die Wega in Lyra,+ by others it is identified with the spirit of the Pleiades ; J 
and this latter explanation I consider to be most plausible, because the Pleiades 
are in Chinese colloquial called ' the star of the seven ladies.'} " 

Another mode of divination employed is by means of a small image carved 
out of willow wood (See tupra for qualities attributed to this wood). The 
medium is in this case also a woman. A recent writer thus describes the 
modH$ operandi: " The imago is first exposed to the dew for forty-nine nights, 
when after the performance of certain ceremonies it is believed to have the 
power of speaking. The image is laid upon the stomach of the woman to whom 
it belongs, and she by means of it pretends to be the medium of oommunieation 
betweRU the dead and the living. She sometimes sends the image into the world 
of spirits to find the person about whom intelligence is sought ; it then changes 
into an oU or sprite, and ostensibly departs on it« errand. The spirit of the 
perwn enters the image, and gives the information sought after by the surviving 
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relatives. The woman is mippoaed Dot to utt^r a word, tlie message seejaing 
to proceed from the iraa^, The qucetioiifi ore addressed to the mediam, the 
repiies appear to oome from her stomach ; there is probahlj' a kind of Tentrilo- 
quism emplojed, and the faot that the voice appears to proceed from tlie stomach 
undoabtedlf assists the delusion ; any yray, there are scores and ecoroa of these 
mediums implieitly believed in, and widows who desire to uommonicato with 
their deceased husbands, or people who desire any information about a fatuw 
state, invariably resort to their aid." In Kwang-hsi again theie are wizards 
who Dse a magic water called ku-tu.' They tahe this medicine and smear it 
on a grain of rice, which they throw away. The natives grovely believe that 
if any one is unfortunate enough to teueh this grain of rice, he at onoe 
^rows ill ; his stomach swells, and continues to do so for a month or m 
until he at length bursts and out gush, not bowels, but unboiled rioe. If the 
^u lu is smeared on straw, the stomach of tlio person touching it, in like 
manner, becomes full of straw 1 

Uesmerism also has its Chinese votaries. A practice somewhat similar to 
our mesmerism and used to gain money by exhibitions on the QCh of the Sth 
moon, is very common in Canton. The performer rends with the person oporaleil 
on certain incantations, rAou,t whereupon the patient falls into a mesmeriu 
sleep. During this sleep, he is able, though never taught the oiercise, to go 
through all sorts of tricks of fence — the native cxplanatioa heiug that the 
patients' soul having departed from the body, the spirit of a deceased fencing- 
master oconpies the empty tenement. 

Divination by Virgilian, Homeric or Biblical Lot», in which the book being 
opened at random the sense of the words oovered by the thumb is held to be 
prophetic, finds an exact counterpart in a Chinese practice. The eloasical works 
(an odd ooineidence, as the two most celebrated of Western clossios give their 
names to the Sortes Homenca and Sarles VirgitianBi)^ are chiefiy availed of for 
this purpose ; but the Chinese pay more attention to tlio lucky or nnlucky 
meaning of the particular characters touched than to the sense of the sentence in 
which they occur. Any one even but slightly awiuainted with the written 
character of the language will easily conceive the vast field it presents for such 
purposes. Thus nii.i a woman, enters into the oompoaition of a large member of 
characters having an evil signification, and its presence in the word touched is 
therefore unlucky. The literary section of the community rather discourage 
frivolous appeals to such divinations, but are not above being guided by them in 
■ffairs which they deem important. 

I have already referred to the omens dednood from bamboo slips selected or 
shaken out at random from a bamboo boi. Fortuue-tcllers and joss-house 

From the 



; Gibbon {Dtelint and Fall of Ike 
llK«u,n Empire] mjb : " This mode of di- 
Wnation by sccepting u an omeu the first 
Bocj-fd wDrds whicli id puiicnUr circniu- 
staaoes shonlil be presented to tho rye ot 
e«r w»» dflriTed Irom the Pttg»nB, and the 
PsalUr or Bible was Bubatituted (or the 
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keepFTB divine future events for tbeir crediJous olienta in & Bomewhat Kimilnr 
waj. A Dumber of papers are prepared, marked with Dh&rootetB the same as 
those on the bamboo slips, hut also having short scntenoes added indicative of 
goud or ill luck. A elip being thrown out, the paper oontoiiung its character ia 
referred to, and the acntenac inscribod on it is acaept«d as the answer. Street 
fortune-tellers frequeutlj- train birds to select one or more from a heap of papers, 
each marked with a single uminous character. Tho fortune-teller then proceeda 
to explain the prophetic meaning hidden in the ohoracter thus choaen, Or, if be 
di>es not possosa a trained bird, the client himself pioks out a paper for similar 
interpretation. A rer; popular form of domestic divination is that already noted 
at availed of at the new year — going out into the atreet and oooepting the first 
words heard as an omen. 

Chiromancy or Divination by Palmistry has ita votaries in China rs in 
Europe, the predictions of our English gj^isies being arrived at in very nearly 
the same way. The lines in the palm of the hand known as the " line of life or 
longevity," "line of fortune," "line of the stomach," bear aimilor Domes in 
the VDoabuloiy of native chiromancers, the same line both in China and England 
btiing referred to aa that of longevity. A native account says: "The line* 
indicate whether a man be spendthrift or the reverae ; wfietber he will be lucky, 
wealthy, and prosperous, or attain high position ; whether he will have cMldren, 
their sex , and whether or not they will survive ; and finally whether he will have 
more than one wife." The aklD peeling from the palm of the hand (a conuuon 
ouourroDce when a person unused to miuiuul Inbour pcrforma work which abrades 
or blisters the palms) is looked ujnm as an unlucky omen. The evil omen 
albached to wliite speckn on the hnger nails has been already noticed ; but there 
dues Dot appear to exist any practice uf divination by this means such as was 
formerly practised in England under the name of Onychomanoy or Onymaney.* 
riiyiiiognomy is however much believed in by the Chinese, and auguries from 
the countenance— a form of divination which we all more or loss unconsciously 
adopt, aa witness such phrases as "he looks born to be hanged" &c,— are 
Ireciueutly drawn and Iwlieved in. Tho Chinese have a quaint way of dividing 
off tliu facial ages. At ;10 years a man is aaid to have arrived at the epoch of 
the eyebrows; at ^16 at that of the eyci, and «o on, at the epoch of the Dose, 
li|n, choek, bone, chin, &c. 

Finally the " Divination by a green ivie leaf" recorded by on old writer.t 
in which the health or Hiokneaa for the coming twelve months of the party 
practiaing it is divined by the green or black appearance of a loaf immersed in 
water for aii days, is faintly paralleled by tho ominous virtues attributed by tho 
Clunesc to the leaves of the juniper tree and pumelo plant. No doubt a fuller 
investigation than the present writer is able to institute would elucidate other 
points of agreement in thia class of superstitions. But enough has been given 
to shew that the Chinese mind has for ag«B been aubjoot to tho same influences 
a^ obtain amongst otiraolves, tliuugh happily in onr oase [with tho exception of 
^pirilnalism] now only surviving amongst the lowest dosses of the community. 
• Fop, AiUijtUUi, Vol. m.. II. aoo. t ibid.. Vol. 111., 867, 
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TI.— STJPERSTITIONS AS TO VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 

There are in China a large number of generally believud Biiperatition* 
which it is difficult to elass under any of the foregoing heads. The mfBteriouB 
properties aaoribcd to the hare are peculiarly iDttresting. A prejudice against 
eating ita flesh is coeval with Chinese history. In the Erh-ya* we find it stated 
that the people of Yo-ynng "considered the hare to be a tellurio genius no that 
nobody dared to hunt it," and throughoat China it has always been looked upon 
(especially the red variety) as a divine animal. t Albino hares are regarded 
as omens of good, and their appearance a mark of heavenly approval. In Dr. 
Eilel's Handbook of Chinete Buddhitm, Art. S*Kchi, we read, that an unselfish 
hare who threw itself into the Are, to offer its tiesh aa food for others, wu 
tranrferred by loJra to the centre of the Moon.t The aupratition conueming 
hares is oommon to Cbiss and India. Nor, though it doca not take precisely the 
sam^e form, is a belief in the portentous attributes of this animal wanting at 
home. For a hare to cross a man's path early in the morning is an ill omen 
throughout Eun:^. And a Highlander of the 42nd Regiment, in his printed 
memoirs, notices the same harbinger of evU us having oroased his own path on 
a day of personal disaster in Sjiain.S It is noteworthy that the Goddess Freya 
is represented oa attended by hares, who act as train and light- bearers. The 
hare moreover is repul«d to be the oommoueat disguiiw of a wil«h in all tiie 
Korthem Countries of Europc.jl 

£(]ually as widespread as the foregoing superstition is a common belief, 
that drowned bodies may be discovered by throwing into the wat«r corttun 
objects which, it is asserted, will stop over tlie exact spot where the Mrpse may 
lie. The American Indians use a chip of cedar wood. In England a loaf of 
bread loaded with quicksilver is used, while in Irelaud similar use is made of ti 
wisp of straw, bound round with a strip of parchment on which some cabaUstio 
words have been written by the parish priest. In Java and iu some porta of 
China a living goat (a sheep, I believe, will do as well) is cast into the water, 
and its dead body will, as is believed, indicate the resting place of the drowned 
man. As regards running streams it is easy to account for this common 
tmperstitian by natural facts, but the varied furma it assumes are intorestiug. 
Another (.ihinese superatition relates to the use of salt, which is thrown into the 
water when any one has been rescued from drowning. A few months sinoe a 
correspondent wrote to a Shanghai newspaper as follows: — " Yesterday afterooott 

' W ^- E FTtdicliom Rtaliud, p. 87. 

t N. rC (;. C. it J., Vol. II., p. B9. |] Fo(*-ioK 0/ Cht NurHunt Coualit; 

t Handbook of Chinrie Baddhiim. p. p. 106 tl leq. 
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* ymmg^lei' of the Chinese nationality fell ista tlie water off n pontoon. So his 
reliitivtB Bet to work t<) fish him out, which humane act being aocompliahed, 
WHS followed by two old w<imon ven- proporly pulling hia cars for tryiug to 
drown himself, and giving them trouble, whilu anathor old wonutn threw suit 
into the water at tbe spot ho had fallen in. Can any of yonr reiidurs infuria 
mc what the salt-thruwing meant^ itnd whether it is a custom on such ocoaitiriDB 
to do 80?" The ijuery remained unanswered, fiur has subsequout enquiry 
enabled mo to throw any light upon tlie subject. " It's a local uuatoni," was the 
only Mwwet I could gut. But a reference to Brand girea us some wty interest- 
ing facta iu oonnoction with the use of salt for the purposes of lustration.* 
Flinging oalt over the left shoulder to avert threatened calamity is a well-known 
oastam. The Oreeki and Romans used it in their lustrations, and Jews and 
Paguia alike used it in their aaorilicea as a pro^ilialion. The Romans especially 
designed it aa b propitiatory uETering to avert the vengeance nf Eitygian or 
infernal Gods— «n exact parallel to the Chinese custom. In the Isle of Man, a 
gift of salt ia an esscctial element in numerons transactions. The Scotch 
used to, and perhaps still, put salt in the first ni'llt taken from a oow after 
cnlving. That the Chinese should credit aalt with propitiatory virtuea also 
ia therefore curious. Another it«m of our own household folk-lore, oonceming 
the tost piece of any edible left on a dish, ia purely Chinese. While our 
goodwivea give it the name of the "bachelor's bit," the Chinese call it the 
" poiBOQ piece," — not because it ia in itself poisonous, but because he who 
takes it may fare as badly as if he hud been veritably poisoned. The Chinese 
think it unlucky to have the spuut of a kettle, standing on the fire, turned 
outwards ; — a belief I can only matoh by our superstition that it forebodes 
ill to (iroaa two knives on the dinner table, being unable to trooe the origin of 
either superstition. 

1 can hardly avoid in this place a notice of the singular geomnntic sugiersti- 
tioni known as Feng-»hui, regarding which Dr. Bitol has written s» excellent 
a, broohiuij. That learned writer answers the question " what is F^ng-shui ? " 
b the following words: "F^ng-shui [tbo words themsflvcs signify wind and 
wat«r] is, 08 1 take it, but another name for natural science. . . . It ia 
limply the blind KTopinga uf the Chinese mind after a system of natural s<iieu<^p, 
which gropings, untutored hy practical observation of nature, and trusting 
almoat eiulusivcly in the truth of alleged ancient tradition, and in the force of 
abstract reasoning, naturally left the Chinese mind cumplatcly in the dark." 
1 accurate definition for scientific purposes could be given, and \o those 
who feel an interest in the subject I cannot do better than recommend tho 
perusal of his work. But for present purposes, ip which the prarticul rather 
than the theoretical side of popular belief is necessarily dealt with, the reply must 
b« framed somewhat differently. Feng-shui, then, ia a system of geomancy 
which determines the good or ill luck of localities as regards their occupation 
tat puipiMe« of building, cultivation, burial, etc., eto. By way of illustratiog 
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this interpretntiun Ihe following ]iaragrn[ih from a Shimghai newspaper, written 
of conrse aimply for "news" purpOBCH, isnpiioaito: — "The generul exoit«ment 
caused in Haiigohnw, in common, uppartnitly, witli the rest of the provincu, was 
some weeks agu intensified by a doTclopraeut of the well-known superBtitiun of 
Feiu/-iAai. A numl)er of pcoplo having died in a Cfrtain part of the town, 
MUjuirius began to be made us to the cause of a mortidity wnucwlvat Mpceially 
Itwolisod. But inattad of looking, as WeslernB almost iustinotivvly would, to 
the phj-»ical uooditions and envirunmentB of the district, tte good folks of 
Uangehow called in tho learning of the geomancors to explain the i-'ansv of the 
'evil iutluenve.' These worthies were not loag in pointing lu a range of 
buildings belonging to ono of the American Missions, that stood on a. hill 
orerlooking tho ilistriot whure the abnormal mortality hod pruvidlcd. Theta 
buildings, though not high in tlurmselvcB, wcru yet elevated by their nte 
above all tho aurroundiug buildings, and thus thoy iatvmiptud tlw beniga 
influoncfis of the Feiy-ehui. Tile tjiieslion thun came to be, how the evil wu 
to be remedied. The Imditional mode of procedure would have been to 
organise a mub, raise a diBturbunce, and during its cuntioiianoe contrive tD 
pull don's or burn the obnoiiouit preuiiiics. But, on the one hand, past 
experience of foreigners has convinced the authorities that this way of dealing 
with foreign property is sure to entail siTioua oonseijucnces ; wbilo, on tile 
other, the satisfactory rt-sulta of diplomatic aotiim as illustruti'd at Peking bia 
gradually incUniid them to the taaeUer-in-mmlu policy. Aecordlngly a number 
of the gentry wore oomiuissioned to proceed tti Ningpo and put themselves in 
oommunication with the United States Cunsul un the subjeoti Arrived in Ningpo 
they drew up a petition U> that gentleman, setting forth the feiira and anxieties 
whieh were excited among tho common people of Hangoliow, by the distuibajtce 
of the Frng-»hui oocasiuned by the minsbn premises in question, and Netting 
forth the willingaosa of the authorities to grant them a. site and erect buildings 
on some other site to be agreed on between them and the misnonaries, or 
to pay tlie missionaries a money equivalent for the surrender of their property. 
The missionaries, on being commuoicated with by Dr. Lord, signified their 
preference of the propoital to grant them an equally eligible site and ere«t 
suitable buildings elutwhere, in exchange fur their existing projierty, ouil 
this arrangement is now in Counte of being carried out." No better instanue of 
the difSculties wluob Feng-i>hui presouls hi foreign misuonary and uuutmeniial 
enterprise coold be odduued. 

A superatitiouH belief in the value of human blood and portions of the body 
OB medicinal aids seems to be couunun to the ignorant olassca of many natdons. 
Just two years ago, a number of lepers wore reported to have made thtdi 
sppoaranoe at Whampoa and its vicinity, attacking and killing healthy men, 
that they might drink the bluud and eat tho intestines of those hilled, 
which, lepers are under the firm belief, will cure thorn of their loathsome 
disease. Tho native rcBideuts at Whampua beoume very apprehensive about 
this, and exercised very great caution in their trips into the surrounding 
country in obedience to the time-honoured ouslou of woraliippiug at tha 
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tomlts. A Chinamiin, who was eiD|>liiyod tm board one of the river nte&inera, 
Duii^lit the diseiuic, imd, ae wua curreutly staled nt the timo, resorted to ths 
nuuius ujitrattdi itutud above. Female lepers, bj the way, believe that they will 
become free from the diseaae if they oommunicale it to men willing to llT* 
with them, and as some are always to be fuund sufBci&ntly dead tu ordinary 
feeling to du bo, leprosy has by tliia meaiu been spread more thoa it would 
otherwise be. 

Thu idua of cennibalism for other parposes ia by no means nnfamilior to 
the Cantoneso. When the rebels,' called "patriots" by the holf-informed 
cntbnainstH of those days, held p-iasession of the Blenheim Reaoh Fort, they used 
to drink the blood and eat the hearts of the Imps, (i.e. foreigners) whom 
Ihey nude prisonera. Cotoaol Yale, in his exhaustive work on Maroo Polo 
(Vol, I., p. 275), devotes a lengthy note to the subject of ChincM uid 
TJbvtaD eauuibcilisDt. The Arab tr.ivellcrs of the 9th century relate that, 
" In China it ocoutb sometimes that the governor of a province revolts from 
his doty to the emperor. In snch a case he is slaughtered and eaten. Iir 
f»itt the Chinese eat the tlesh of all men who are executed by the sword." Dr. 
Itcttiiie states (nod I can myself conlirm the assertion) that after an execu- 
tion at Peking^ oertain lai^e pith-balls are steeped in tho blood of the 
(lufunct criminal, and nndor the name of " blood -bread " are sold as a medicine 
fur consumption. It is only to the blood of decapitated criminals that auj 
such bealini; power is attributed. " It is asserted that the executioners of Hr. 
dc Chappedolaine, a JUmiah missionary murdered in Tunnan in 1SC2, were 
seen to eat the heart of their victim, and Mr. Cooper, tho well-known travel- 
ler, was told by a Bishop of the same mission, that he had seen men in- 
Yunnan eating the heart and brains of a celebrated robber, who had been- 
executed." In all those cases the idea underlying this horrible act is, that by 
eating a portion of the victim, especially the heart, one acquires the valour with 
which be was endowed. 

Nor Jo tbe Chinese stand alone in their silly stories respecting the oee 
of the children's eyes and blood for photographic purposes. I not« that a 
recent report of the Smyrna raisfdoD alludes to a superstition amongst tho Greek 
Chriitians of the Levant curiously similar. They hold that the Jewish ritual 
enjoins the shedding of blood at the feast o( the Pussover, and that tho Jews 
DnnnoUy inveigle a Cliristian child into their toils, fatten it up, and then 
upen il» arteries to utilise the blood.* This blood, it is believed, is kneaded 
into the unleavened bread by the priests, who afterwards distribute this 



* AJeiaiidsr, if ire miy ortHlit tho 
■oeodut giruii \n Qointna Cnrtian, wu 
(errlfled t>f bloud HowiBg Iroin iiuiile hii 
soldisn* bread during llie tatfe of Tyre 
iu 333 H.C. His seer. AristuicU. toTUUW 
in this eriuuou eMax ol Iha vitnl strttu 
oat of tbs colli oiUuiriat a '>*n'7 iuae 
for tha Maoudouiui : sud the warriurs 
thna noTer took Tyre, From U>o y^ar 
Vfii, the alarming NpucUole of Uio bloccl- 



ing host and bread, as well •■ the hewiloh- 

ed bloodj milk, saventl times in oub 
oantar)', \(iit» simple folk % sosre. But 
OiB viottins i.f anporstition hme Iho bump 
of casaalty reinKkalitir devvlcpmi. aud, lir 
lliU, thirty -olftht Jews wcro burnt U> 
Hhei beeaiuo tiiey hnd tortunid the aon- 
■ccrsted host uatii it Ued.— Chamtert' 
Jo until I. 
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deviliah oonfeotionery to tbcir eongregatioi 
iidc ration. * 

Dut Ihe superatitioas regarding tbe uses of humaii blood or flesh are Dct 
confined to the instanues above givou. It uaed to be believed at Cuntoa, aitd 
perhaps now IB, that the blood of on unborn iofunt was all effective for 
magical piirposea.t It ia used aa a cbarm against hiubawU by a sect called 
*fe yi ^C' ^ ^^^ "^ youiiK unmarried women, compriiiing « BiGtcrbood 
who are Bwom neror to marry. If forced by their parents to do so, Ihey 
then employ this charm to destroy thoir husbands in order to remain single, and 
be faithful to tho oaths of the sisterhood. A case is on record in which a 
FokioneBC availed himself of this drug to iollttoace a woman for improper pur- 
poses, and her subse<iucDt death in child-birth was regarded aa the natural 
result of hor yielding to tbe horrible charm. 

More wide-spread U a belief in the restorative qualities of human flesh 
and blood to tho sick. Parents suffering from long-standing or dangerous 
diaeuses are frequently offered u dcooction of medicine in which is mixed a. 
piece of the flesh of one of their children. It is considered an act of great 
filial piuty to out a slice off one's ooH to mix it with medieine for a parent. 
Tho pruetice is still followed even to the present day. Honourable mentiuQ 
is often made in the Peking GazMe of snch coses. It has of late been written 
down by tlie native press, particularly by tbe Chinese Mull. A recent issue of 
the Shanghai Courier and (liaetti (November lB7a) coDtuined the following 
paragraph amongst it local items; — "Two model sons are now living at Soochow, 
whose mother was ouu day taken alarmingly ill. They were very poor ; but 
mudicol assistance was urgently necessary, and so tbe elder brother went to 
iniplui'U tku aasistauce of a celebrated doctor. He was ouly able, of course, tt 
ufl'ei' tbK great man a small fee : and the great mau leftily refused to come. 
The poor luil threw himself ou the ground before him and bumped hit* head till 
it ached, but the doctor was i^uite immuvnable. So he went home and told 
his younger brother how unHtioeaBsful ha had been. Tlio unfortunate woman 



* TliB object of tliB eoroniouy is, accurd- 
iug to ths mjtli, to (douiBe ths Jewish 
race in gaaaralT and the participators of 
tho rita iu pHrlieukr, [rota tlis guilt of 
i'alviiry. il does nut appear that the 
Chiuese Jbws Lave au; legend of siiailsr 

t A cnrrcBpoodent of A'of^i and Qutrin 
writea: " WUe-btaling, to the effusion of 
blood, maj be u uovul method of sccoriug 
lack iu Iierriug-fishDij, bat to dnw blood 
ia praotised iu aoma of the Hahing ril- 
lugen ou Iho north-eusl coast of SeotUurl, 
nudur the Iwliel tlisl success tolloirs the 
act. The act must lie pcrtonned on Kew 
Irsr's <lay. aiid the lortnne is his ouly 
who is the arst to shed blood. If Ihe 
moruiiiH ul the New Year ia soob as to 
allow the boats of the village to pal to sea, 
there is quita a alruggle aa to which boat 



will reach the gronnd first, su as to gain 
the coveted priie, the Brat to sited bloud 
ol the ;oar. II the weather is unhvorable 
tar Hshing, those iu poaseasion of gnus— 
and a great mouy of tliu Belienueu'a 
houses poBseas one— are oat, gun in hand, 
alouR the shore, before dajbieal 
of some bii'd or wild animal, 
bow small, that they may draw blood, aud 
tlius make sure of one yeu's good for. 

Mr. LatoDchoin bis TiavtU in I'Drtd^af 
(167/3) narrates a story illustratiTe of the 
Uatioaal belief ia Ihe nebr wolf (lobia- 
houiein), iu which a Portogaose '■ wise 
wouiBu" is reported as saying that " if a 
lotiiii hoiMin oan moider aud driok tl» 
blood of B uewly bora child, tbu e 
iDcat oeasea uud slui is a lolis4tomeia n 
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Wits iyiug ; what was to be done P At length the young bo}' kit npon ttn 
rxpcdient. He uut a great piece of Uesh out of his loft arm, boiled it down to 
• broth, and gave it bis mother to drink, It ia said that she recovered." 
In May 1874, el memoriiLl ia the Peking OaKtte reuorda how the Depu^ 
Uuvcnior of Koniui petitioned in reference to a dutiful daughter who out a 
piece of flesh from her arm, in order to cure her father of his uckneii. 
" la the present Holy Dynastj, filial piety rules the Empire, and this doctrine 
originates in the female sex. In the district of Chinyang there lived a daagbter 
remarkable for her filial piety, whuae name after her marriage, was Mrs. Wong. 
In the iifth year of the rejpn of the Emperor Heen-fung, thia young liidy'a 
futher bcoame dangerously ill, and his filial daughter, lighting incense sticks, 
aanounoed (to the gods) her desire to aacrifice her own body tor her father's sake. 
After this announce meut, her father's Ulnesa increasing, and hia physicians 
(wing unable to cure him, this filial daughter secretly cut off a piece of flesh 
from her arm, and putting it into the medicine prescribed, gave it to her father 
who, on eating it, immediately recovered. Some time afterwards the daughter's 
fumale attendants, prueiving the mark on her arm, questioned her as to the 
cause and learned from her the foots already stated. There was not a singls 
individual of oU those who heard the narrative who was not atruck with 
omozcmeDt," The yuung lady in qiieetion won shortly afterwardi married, hut 
her father djing some ten years afterwarda she "pined away and died for 
grief-'' The petition from wliieh the above quotation is made prays the 
Emjioror to order that a Triumphal Areh be erected to her memory, aa was 
usual in casiBs when extreme filial piety hod been displayed, and the petition woa 
of course grunted, 

A common saying that "a selfish child will be cut while being shaved" 
emhodiea an idea not altogether unfamiliar to ourselves. But another Chinese 
superstition, which certainly exiHltnl in full force at one time, though I have 
failed to get any positive omliriaatiou of its existence at the present day, 
obligos us to seek its jnrollet amongit utiifr than Aryan races. A belief in 
weather conjuring bj- meuna of "rain stones" seems to have been introduced 
into ChtUA from Mongolia, and though it never took eatonaive root it attracted 
Buffioieut attention to induoe the Emperor Shih-tsung in 1724-25, to issue on 
edict on the subjeet. It ia addressed to the Mongolian Banner Corps, and says : 
" It I offering prayer in sincerity have yet room to fear it may please Heaven 
lo have my prayer unanswered, it in truly intolerable that mere common people 
wishing for rain should at their own caprice aet up altars of earth, and bring 
together a rabblo of Hoshang and TooasQ to conjure the spirits to gratify their 
wishes." Colonel Ynlo, in hia Marcn Polo, from which (I, p. 273) I take this 
tvferouce, gives some long and intcre^iting notes on the subject. Rain stones oro 
nsed by tlie Bamoans in the Paeilio, and if my memory docs not deceive me, 
by Bomo of the North Ameriean Indian tribes aim. 

A popular belief exists in Central China that the practice of gymnastics, if 
carried out with sui&cient faithfulness, will enable the student to avoid tho 
common lot, and pass bodily into a future slate "ascending to heaven with his 
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Hcslity body." That BUch a belief exists is not unlikely, and it i» jnttbaHf • 
Viil|;Hr nuperHtition biiKed on the loore reuacinublc opinion that such extritiisea teail 
tu extreme loD);cTily, Auother i|ncGr supenttitiou (tho adjective is not claasiool 
but expreasive) re1at«9 to bridges. I hxve already adverted to tbe uare taken 
Bx regwd* houaes by plncing' on thera cUanns, &«,, to avert ponaiblo cril. But 
bridgeH, for some mysterious reason, have occult virtues and defects of their 
own. A native ncooiint says, " If bridges are not placed in proper positions iiucb 
]!■ the laws of geomaucy iadieale tliey may endanger the lives uF thousands by 
liriugtug abuut a vitntation of HToall-pox or sure eyes (!). They iual«riully 
aft'ift the prosperity of the ncighbuurhootl. There is a legend that during the 
building uf tho stone bridge intuiited near the small eastern gate of Shanghai 
(1^ 'S^ 5^ fs^ tho ' Loh-family bridge,') sutoe dilBculty won found in laying 
tho foundations. The builder thereupon vowed to Ueaven the livee of two 
thousand vhildren if the stones cotdd bo placed properly. The Goddess addressed, 
however, intimated that she would not require all thdr lives, but that tho 
number in question would be attacked by small pox. This took place, and 
al>out half of those attacked died." Stories like this circulated amongst ooolies 
uid cumprodorcs are a fair spooiroen of popular l^endry in this ooaneutioi). 
Bill why bridges ithould ospcuially require such sacrifices it is difficult to any. 

AiQun^t what muy be termed domestic supcrstitbns is one that, if ■ 
person be alHioted witli a swelling, touching it three times with the hem of a 
woman's garment is eflloarious as a cure. If, when one is boiling a pot full of 
liquid, a straw be tied rnund the neck of tho pot, it is believe*! that the cont«nt9 
■will never boil oVcr or get burned. Another piece of cook's folk-lor^ relates to 
eggs. As everybody knows an egg suddenly plunged into boiling water will 
most likely break. But the Chinese oook averts this ocourrenoe by previously 
describing a oirole with tbe egg round the riin of the pot, wbieh he believes is 
an infallible protection ogainnt any fracture of the shell. The Japanese, by the 
way, draw auguries from tho noise made by boiling. Over a bright fire, a rioe 
boiler is said to vibrate with such violence at times us to give forth a loud hum- 
ming noise. li this begins fuintly and grows afterwards stronger, it is said to 
indicate good luck ; if budly, tho reverse is predicted, but in such oasas it 
should at once be stopped by enveloping it in the under- clothing of a female (a 
virgin, if possible.} 

A curious antidote against sickness is very commonly applied by parents at 
Canton to their infant children oo the fifth diiy of the fifth month. This osnnsta 
in utaining their foreheads and navels with cinnobar or vermilion, leaves of tha 
sago palm and garlic bulbs being at the same time suspended over the entnoHM 
doors to prevent tho intrusion of evil spirits, A medicated cake prepared at 
i»uu« of the day in question, and known as "the noon day tea" (^flif 3») 
is »Ibi> in much repute for the cure of diaeoaes, as is also a sort of congee twiled 
at the same hour with five kinds of pease. 

The all-pervading yuny and j/in principle so naturally influences tho whole 
arcana of Chineso belief that it is not surprising to find it applied to the caro 
«f such useful contributora to the national indnstries m silkworms. These ara 
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•aid to telong to the i/ang or malu ioHuoni-p nnd to be under the pruti-i'tion of 
« Bpcuiol ODDst^ation. Anjthing male, hucIi an im:n. Biinliglit, &n., is nongftiinl 
to them, and anything female deleterious. Rener pregnant women (diiveliipnient 
of Ihe i/in principle) are not allow(>d to upprowh thfm ; and even tho presonoc of 
a new-bom child in too close proximity w thought to he deleterious. 

Finally, I may note that a curious snperBtition ohtaing r^ardinfc mutdnpera. 
Tt 18 believed that if the corpse of the mnrdered man lies with its ftst* nlusi-d, 
it IB a sign that the murderer will sooa be unpturwl. If, un the contrary, thu 
Lands are extended, the omen foretells that he will for at least some time 
tnake good his escape. It is strange, by the way, that so widenpreiul a Mini 
M that relating to the hh^iajj of a corpse when touched by its tniirderer 
has not some analogy in China. At leant I have fulled to Hnd any, tbough 
■ not quite disHimilar lupemtitioua idea is pri'Vulant, that if u man bus 
died a violent dtmth — either by prow-'ss of the law, or bj' tho net of a niur- 
derer — and the dead man is dissntislied, blood will comu out of hia uiuulh, 
eyat oud nostrils on the appearance of a close relative. 



VII.— GHOSTS, APl'AKlTrONS, AND SUPBK- 
NATUKAL JiEINIiS.* 

No one who has thus far followed my inipcrfe»t efforts to coQvey an 
idea of the popular beliefs of thu Chinese will be surprised to liud thnt 
gbmts and Hpimritions oucupy an evon greater pl.iee in their diiperirtitiiiiiii lore 
than is the ease witli ourselves. In the words of a native friend, "China ia 
full of ghosts." There is scarcely a popular play in whji-h a ghost docs not 
play s coniipiouoUH port in aiding to right tho wrooged or to puninli the guilty. 
Tho person tu whom he apiiears on such occoxiuns generally ouunterfeits eithxr 
deep ur tnsenalbility ; but now and then while wakeful and active the actor 
(especially it he lie the rulttan of the piece) is seared out of bis sensos by the 
ayparitiou in the most approved mclodramio style. Many popular stories turn 
also on the appearanae of supposed ghosts, who turn out to be ijuile Ihiiui /idt 
dtiisens in tlie Ik-sh, and simply enfureu the moral that eonMimieu makes a 
coward of the wrongdoer. A story of this iiort runs to the following cH'eet, and 
narrates on ini^ldent titated by Ur. C. T. Gardner to have happened only some 
five years ago at Chinkeun)j. There were two pui'tners, named Chang and Li, 
OB one oocooion returning by way of the canal from Vangcbow, where they 
had been collecting debts. Chang saw Li standing on the edge of the boat, and 
the crime of pushing him into the water, and thus hecoming sole possessor of 
the money, suggested itself. Chang, therefore, pushed Li intu the canal. Nest 
yMur, at the time the murder was committed, Cliang fell very ill, end the ghost 
of li appeared l« him in a threatening form, and told him tliat nnleas he 
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paid over the sum properly bulonging to tlie dead man's fHmily, he would die.' 
Chung: pramised to do so, iwd got -well, 1)ut bis heulth being restored he broke 
his promise, and still kept the money. Again, the following year, at the 
Bome time, Li'a ghost nguin appeared, looking still angrier. Again Chang was 
induced to make the promise, and tUis time he kept it. However, his hcaltii 
Beemed permanently to suiTer, e>Trytbing went wrong, business fell off, and he 
determined to try and change his luck by migrating to other parts ; he conse- 
quently went to Honan. What was bis astonishment when ho again saw 
Li, not now in the middle <if tbu uight by the side of the bed where Ue 
lay sick, but in broad daylight, and in the street. His terror was extreme, 
he rushed forward, and made a ko-tow, and said, "I have already done as 
you ordered me, why do you still Haunt me?" To which Li replied, "I 
am no ghost; what do yon mean?" Then Chang told him how he had 
twice appeared, and how his share of the money had been paid to his fomily. 
Li then said, "Bo, it was not on accident my falling into the rivcrl' I bad 
neglected to pay due resjiect to the spirit of my father, and when I tumbled in 
the river, and was nearly drowned, I thought it a pttnlgbmcnt for my impiety," 

"The spirits of the dead," remarks Mr. Chalmers, " were perhaps known 
at first only as objecta of superstitious fear under the name Kwei ffl 
j/hi'fU. The top of thia character is supposed to represent a human skull. 
It bad from the first an unpleasant associatiun, and hence it is seldom used in 
speaking respectfully of the dead. In the poetry it occurs only twice, unce as 
our modem Ghost, and once as the name uf ft place — Qhostland. 

" An interesting statement is attributed to Confucius in the Rook of Riles 
(5Tan-kung) thut in the time of the Hoa, the earliest dynasty, they did not 
sacrifice to the dead, but simply made for them incomplete implements of 
bumbuD, earthenware without polish, harps unstrung, organs untuned, and bells 
unhung, which they called 'bright implements' implying that the dead are 
spirits (sbcn) and bright. There is something really beautiful in this ; and the 
substitution of 'bright spirits' or 'spiritual intelligences' for 'ghosts' ia aa 
euphemism of which we feel the necessity as much as the Chinese ; for who likes 
to spcttk of his relations as gone to the shades and to the fellowship of ghosts f " 

One peculiarity of the Chinese belief respecting ghosts is forcibly reoallrf 
by Charles Piokena's deaoription of the Ghost of Christmas Past in His famous 
*' Carol." They are frequently seon in shapeless form, i.e. that the head will 
first b« Tisiblo and then the feet, then the body, and so on, the vorioun parte 
appearing and disappearing in swift sucooasion. Another quaint belief is that 
a ghost has no chin, and to say to a Cantonese "nimoha-pa" — "You've no 
chin," is equivolent to saying "You're a Ghost." Furthermore, the conven- 
tional white clothing which European superstition bestows on nearly all ghostly 
Tisitors ia absent from the Chinese idea. A ghost in this country always appears 
in the dress he was accustomed to wear dtxring life — a very Marley in fact — and 
conducts himself in a very ordinary way. There is indeed a refreshing absenoe 
of the fee-faW'fum element in Chinese ghostology, this eminently practical 
people taking a most matter-of-foot view of spirit vagaries. They agree with 
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Oa however in nllotting the hoim of darkncaa to auoh vibitora, who, as with 
ourtuilves, ore compelled to disappear as tho cock's crow announccB the retiiruinK 
d&wiii The raodle &iaae, which with us burns blue as the buing from aDulhur 
world inlrades hinuelf, ie in China alleged to bum green — aa odd rciuiuder 
of the "grvita foai" of the Orecks, Must Chineae ghost aUiriis turn u]X)U 
eome end to be acoompUBhed by the aupematura] visitor ; they retail none of 
the sprightlf fnskineis attributed to ghonta in Westero lands, and ulliigctber 
the Chinese speoimen presents, as a ndc, on edifying illustration at how lo do 
one's work in the quietest and most straightforward manner possible. It must not, 
however, be imagined that they are endowed by popular belief with bcuevoleul 
tnbuitioas. On the oontroT}- they are supposed to bo malicioualy inclined, and 
the TCry faot that the words for "ghost" and "devil" are the same, and form 
B poBtion of the objectionable epithets applied to foreigners {Ktcei'Usd in 
mandarin or Fiin-lcteai in Cantonese) demoDstrates the popidar belief. To seu 
a glKHrt is almost always regarded as an evil omen, and a Chinaman is quite 
a* easily scared aa a European b}- tho unwelcome sight. One thus Yiait«d 
is described by his pitying neighbours as "down in his luck." As a rulf, 
ghosts in China, it is allegul, most often app4.'ar either U> intimate friends or 
relations, of to downright eQcmios. In the former oosv it is to request tho 
fulfilment of some unaccomplished duty or to aid virtue in distress, in whiuh 
lattvr case the ghost gives the weaker hut upright party material aid in ditt|iosiug 
of his uitagoniat. As an illufilrution of tht- lirtt-narawl sort of apparition, I 
quote the foUnwinit, recently oomtnunicrtt^d by o resident lo the fi'orth China 
Daily Xmc; as told him by his teacher to taieuse his non-appeuranoo for some 

" It happened thus : tliroe years ago a soldier who li\iil near our house wo* 
ordered to join hu regiment, whith was about to march against the rebi'lH. 
As he was going to battle be did not wish to take his money with him, and ho 
called on my uncle and asked him to take charge of $40, the oxaouut of liis 
property, until hid return. My uncle oooordingly took cluirgc of the ntouuy, 
■wd the soldier joined his regiment ; hut be must have been killed in biiltio, 
re have never heard from him since. The day bcforu yeslerday, my uncle, 
who has for some time been suffering from illness, called us to lua bediddc, and 
old u« that ho was about to die. Tho soldier, he said, had ap[ivared to him and 
asisted that my uncle ^liuuld immediatciy join him in Hades. We asked my 
unule whether he had committed any fault with regard to the $40, for which we 
might Tinko some atonement by punislung him in any way? He replied that 
the money was all right, and that wc should find it in a certain drawer which 
he pointed out. lly uncle diwl that day, and it was of course impossiWc, under 
•uoh oircumstaBces, that I eould come to your Excellency's place to study." 

Among recent stories of ghosts is one related iu a native newspaper of a 
mandarin who met his death in the late eullisiun between the steamers FiuiiH/ and 
Ocfun. Tho unfortimatu iu.id was a pauicngei' iu the funuor slviimer, which was 
sunk in tho oatastrapbi-, over 6U other people being also drovrni-d. Aoeonliug 
to the story his ghost apiiciiivd to his wilv, who was Hvina iu Suochijw, Klrciiiiiiiig 
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with water from head to foot. He told her that he had nnfcirtnnatplj hpcB 
drowiu.'d and oould therefore enjoy no more of her society. He uImi KUteiL thai 
hu hjul tent by a oertain friend of his aome money for her tue before he took 
|»usaugu in the Futing, and that the friend would arrive nhortlj. The wife w»* 
left in a Btato of bcwildfi'nLunt, and did ntrt ezuotly kouir vrbat to make of it. A 
day or two afterwanle the friend aamed aetnally came with the pacbvt of dollars, 
hin arrival beinjj shortly followed by tlie intelligence of the Fu»iiiy''» disaster. 

Another story relates to a young Ciiutoneae, who was made commander uf ■ 
Chinetw man-of-war belonging to the Fouchew Arsenal tieet. f4iortly after his 
{iromotinn, he was taken ill and died. He was unmarried, as he wa> rery young 
— only 23 years of age. 'Wlicn be fell siek, he was living at the house of k 
very intimate friend, a oumpmdoro in one of the foreign Urms at Foocbow. 
After his dcutb, the friend frequently eaw bis ghost, and one night be saw it 
more dixtiuctly than ever. He wa« lying in bed half asleep and half awaJce, 
wheu ha saw the ghont standing by his budHide weeping. I'be friend addressed 
it uud xaid : " Vuuug man, yuu need not cry, it iu yuur fate ; you should be 
■utinlied with it." Thereujwn the gboat disappeared, and never shewed itself 
again to the same party. The ghost appeared however to the men on board 
the ebip ho bad been commanding, being often seen to pace up and down tba 
deck, as vmn his wont at night during his lifetime, and oomctimes to place itsuLf 
iu the attitude of drilling the men. Tbougb the appearance here narrated 
seems to have been objectless, Iho story is tjuoted as being Ibe type of nuinberies* 
others which tind insertiua in the native prints. 

Tlio Chinese endow certain sorts of gboBtg with peculiarly malevolent powers. 
Thus those of women who die in childbed, or while pregnant, are peuuliurly 
obuoxious, and tbuec of suicides still more so. The ghosts of those who die 
uatiiml deaths seldom apjiear to the survivors; as a rule the fact of a man'a 
ghost appearing implies tliat he has died by violence.* The eonanonest type 
of ghost story to be met with in Cliina is that wherein somebody who hu» 
been foully dealt with appeals to those who represent his interests to avenge 
him. It wonld of course be more odd if there were no cuincidunoes pointing 
to the truth of the alleged appearances than if tbuni were not. Bat I muat 
cunfcsa that in China as elsewhere they sometimes leave a buna ^e impresuun 
of the marvellous which can neither be explained nor rajeeled. 



* Lady Fuislisw, vUiliDg the head ot 
an Irish sept ia Ms luosted butouial 
i;rHUgo, wus mode Bwate tliat lauhlievs 
ore not pvculiar to Scutloiid. AKokaued 
at miiluiglit by an awful, uueartlily scream, 
she beheld by the light of the moon a 
[emale form at the nindaw of hvr room, 
a Isr from tho ground fo: 






aortal mold It 






orealDre owned » ptettj. |i*1q luce, and 
Ted, dishevelled hair, and was cUd in tlie 
garb ot old — Yciy old— Ircluid, Aller ei- 
hjhiting bersett aome lime, Uie iuterusliiig 
apevlre shrieked tvioe and Tauifhi'il. 
When Lady yuiahaw tuld bur licst wliat 



Klie bad seen he teas not at all nirpri«ed. 
" A oear relatios," said be, " died laat 
uight iu Ihie cobUg. We kept onl ex- 
pectation of the event Iroui jon lest it 
should throw ■ cloud over (he oheeltol 
reception which was jeor due. tJow, bs- 
fore saoh an event hsppeai in the fainijy 
and castle, the female spectre ;oa saw 
alwaja becomes visible. She is believed 
to be the spirit of a woman ot inferior 
rauk, whom one ot my ancestors tnarried, 
and loAoni he aftemoTd eauted to 6f 
dratcaitd in tlie moat, to ixpialt Iht liii- 
ft.niiir done to our ra«."— J(l Ibe Year 
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Whpii a iu«n has been murdered by another, his ghost will, it is believed, 
kaant tbe mtrderer wherever he goeii, and will only bit prevontcd frain doing 

lum a ntischicf by the want of a Eoituble opportunity'. Thus the presence of 
UoU LD the same room complete!; neutralises the ghost's power, nnd it is more- 
o?cr believed that in any ease no yital lujury can be inflicted on the guilty 
party until the time of bis death, aa recorded in the Book of Fate, has 
arrived. The ghosts of Btticides (who are distinguished by wearing red silk 
handkerchiefs) haunt the places in wtiich they committed the fatal deed and 
eailcavour to persuade others to follow their eiample; at times, it is believed, 
evun attpmpting to play eseoutioner by strangling those who reject their 
mlvnnoes. Bir Gardner gives the following story aa related to him by a 
Chinese friend: — "A friend of mine, enticed by low rent, took a haunted 
house, and invited a guest to stay with him. My friend declares he had no 
drsnd whatever, and that his guest did not oven know that the house was 
haunted. In the middle of the night he heard a noise as if of struggling 
proepcding from the guest's bed. Ho went to see what was the mnttt'i', and 
fuund Itis friend choking in his sleep. Thinking this might he occidentnt, 
he invited three friends to stay with him, ond the phenomenon repented 
ilwJi OD all three at the some time. Frightened at this, he made enquiries, 
and fonnd a woman had committed suicide in the gnest's chamber, and gave 
up the house." Another story runs as follows: — "Outside the north gate at 
Uang-ehuw there was a house haunted by demons, where no human being 
dared reside, of which the doors were ever barred and looked. A schohir 
named Ta'ai bought the house : people all told him he was doing a dangerous 
thing, hut he did not heed them. After the deed of sale had been drawn out, 
none of his family would enter the house. Ts'ai therefore went by him- 
self, and having opened the doors, lit a candle and sat down. In the middle 
of the night a woman Jowly approached with a red silk handkerchiof hanging 
to her neck, and having saluted him, fastened a rope to the beam of tlie 
ceiling, and put her neck in the noose. Ts'ai did not in the least change 
countenance. The woman again fastened a rope and culled on Ts'ai to do a» 
she Imd done, hut he only lifted his leg and put his foot in the nooae. The 
woman said ' You're wrong.' Ts'ai laughed, and said, ' On the contrary, 
it was you who were wrong a long time ago, or else you would not have come 
lo tliis pass,' The Ohost cried bitterly, and having again bowed to TK'ni, 
departed, and from this time the house was no longer haunted. Ts'ni after- 
wunls distiogulshod himself as a scholar, and some have identified him with 
Ts'iii-ping-ho, the Provincial fTiancellor." A third tale from the snmo 
wittme illiutrates what 1 have called the practical element in Chinese ghost 
aionfs: "At Nanehang, in Eiangsl, were two literary men who used to read 
in the Polar monaatery; one was elderly, the other young; they were united 
by the Iwnds of closest friendship. The elder one went to his home, and 
tmddenly died. The younger man did not know of it, and went on with hit 
atudics at the monastery in the usual way. One night after he hod gone to 
>le«p, he saw hi:) old friend open the bed curtains, come to the bed, and put 
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his hrmd OIL hia shouldM*, saying, ' nrathnr, it is onlj t«D days dince 1 
pnrt^ from yi>n, And dow a sudden eiolcncM has carried me off. I am a 
Gltnat. I cimndt hnwoTor forgci our friondshiti, and to have oomu U> bid adtuu.' 
The young man was «o ostoundad that he could not aptiok. The old man 
roasBored hioi, aajin^, ' If I hod vriuhcd to injure you, why Hltould I hare told 
yuti I was a Uhost ; do not fear then. The reason of my visit is that I have a 
favor to hcg ot you with regard to the future,' Tlie young raan grew a little 
aalmer, and naked ' What can I do ? ' The Ghost replied, ■ I have a mother 
over TO, and a wife not ynt 30 ; a few piouls of rice are needed for their 
mninleiianee. I hog you in havo moroy upon me, and supply their iraats. That 
in my Jlrst re')\ioHt. 1 have aim an essay whiali I have wiitton, which has 
not been printed. I beg of you to get a bloek out for it, and print it, M 
that my name may not utterly die out. This is my second ro<)Uest. Next I 
owe the atationers Homo thousands of cosh, which I have not paid ; kindly 
siitUe the claim. This ia my third request.' The young siiholar assented 
with a nod. Tho dead man atood up, and aoid, ' Aa you have been kind 
enough to griiQt my reqaests, I will depart.' Saying this lie was about to go, 
wheu tlie young scholar, who had observed from what ho said that there was 
n grout deal of human feeling in him, and also that his appcaranoe was as nHual, 
lost all fpar ol the Ohost, and tried to detain him, ' We have been auoh 
eluBO friends; will you not stay with me now a little while!"' The dead 
man wepl, and eamu back and eat on the bed, and having oonversed about 
onLnary topics, again stood up, and said, ' 1 must now go.' He stood up 
and did not move, his cyea atared, and gradually hin features changed. 
The young scholar got frightened and said. ' Now you have finished what 
you had to say, you hud better go.' Dut the dead man stood still, and did not 
depart. The young man shivered in his bed, and a oold perspiration came otot 
him, but still the guost went not, but stood erect by the bedside. Tho young 
man got in a still greater fright, and jum[>ed up and ran away. The Ghost 
ran witli him, and the faster the young man ran, the faster ran the Ghost, 
Atler a mile or so of this race they oarae tt) a wall, over which the young 
man vaulteil, and fell to the ground. The deiul mau oould not get over the 
wall, so he huug his head over its ledge, and from liia month fell some 
saliva which fell on tlio joun;; man's face as lie lay. At daybreak some 
j«wscrB-by gave tho young man some ginger, and he awakened from his 
Iranoe, Meanwhile the family of the dead man nought the corpse, but 
could not find it, but when they heard the news of tlie oorpse looking over 
tho wall tliey took the body and buried it." 

Although aa I have said there is a general absence of "feiskiness" is Chi- 
nese ghosts, such pranks aa those which have attracted attention at home- 
throwing down crockery, trampling on the Uoor, S:o.— ore not unknown. 
Tho unly diflbrenco is that with u*, auch annoyances seem usually to be 
purposoleas, while in China they are resorted to attract attention to the 
ghost's demanda. Qhoats, say the natives, are much more liable to appear 
very shortly after death than at any other period. For tho first ten days 
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aftM the Rpitit has luitted the hraly a ghost is said to bo |^ ^ tii" xl,,il 
(in Cantonese), retiiming to its former bnuot* and attemptijig tu [lursiic il» 
wtlinary avocationa. In sucli uiim'it it is 8U[)iioscd to be nncompanifd by 
Kleatiul police tertHL-d Ti^n-lo-hwung, whu ate responsible that it duly n.-tiima 
tu Kados. Id order to diaoovcr whether aueh a visit hus been paid, the hull 
is which the body is luid out is strL>wn with a smooth layer of sand. IF it 
appear cieao, or footmarks only are visible, it may be eonduded thnt the 
dcvcosod is in a, state uf happiness; but should the marks of ehains or dirt ho 
detected, his fate is aopposod to be very much the reverse. I may, by the 
wny, note that to constantly dream of deceased relatives is regarded as a 
sign that the dreamer will soon die. 

The superstitious as to deueased husbands visiting their wives are peculiar, 
but soareely calculated for ]>opular explanattun. A somewhat oonteniptuoiis idea 
Mcma to prevail amonf^st the Chinese regarding tho intelligence possessed by 
ordinary ghosts. They ore usually spoken of as stapid and easily amenable to 
the control of those who remain self-imaseBfled. The ghostly hierarchy is well 
marked off as to its degrees. Thus, on the 17th of tho 7th moon, a ceremony 
called " appeasing the burning mouths," oonsLsts in laying out plates filled 
with cakes and bearing above them mvitationa to the " Honourable Humeless 
Ohostji," or those whose relations being too [loor to provide for them, leave them 
to the tender mercies of the general public. Those are the paupers of Oliostland. 
The writer already quoted, says in his amusing paper: — "Though the invitations 
are addressed to Ghosts near and far, there seems to be a sort of poor law 
which praetioolly confines tho relief afforded to Ghosts of the parish. Of course, 
it is only disreputoble Ghosts who thus consent to live on charity. Tliosc 
pauper spirits arc said to do a great deal of harm, and cause epidemics, hot 
luckily the tiring of crackers is a cure for the diseases thus caused, as it drives 
the hungry Ghosts elsewhere. Besides these low bred and malevolent hobgob- 
lina, there are aristocratic and benevolent spirits, one of whom rules tho destiny 
of each of tho Cliinese cities. These Ghosts ore colled Chdng-hwosg, and 
receive their appointments in various manners and for various terms. Thus 
tho Chung-hwang of Chn-ohow in Chft-kiang, is the ghost of a man named Shih, 
who was formerly magistrato of the place, but who died of grief on being 
unjustly diagraoed. He received his app)intment from heaven, and appeared to 
his sucuesMr in oiHco to notify tho fact. Tho Ch^ng-hwong of Ilangchow is 
the ghost of a censor named Chow, who, being unjustly sentenced to death, 
memorialised the throne to slay his only son, as he feared he would rebvl to 
areago his father. Both were eieoutod, and afterwards it being found out that 
the accusation was false, the Emperor, to make amends, oppointed his ghost 
Cbeng-hwang of Itangohow in perpetuity, and having executed his aoousors, 
man and wife, nuule stone images of them, kneeling and in chains, which he 
caused to be plooed in tho Ch*ng-hwang's temple. Tho ChOng-hwnng of Wu- 
chang is cluinged every thros to six years, and receives the ap[>oiulmcnt from 
tho Taoist Patriarch residing at Chnng-tiea joasi-houao in Kiangsi, and this 
is notiTied to the various Tuoist pric»tfl." 
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"Thp CliiaeBp olmanaoks despribo siity 'Shin ot Offmec' or cril g'luMtA, 
one nf which is abrniul on enoh day ii the p.ycXe nf sixty. If any one goes ont in 
any porticidor direotion, and aftern-ards feels teaTy-hcodt-d or feverish he is 
Bitpposed to have met this Mn. He therefore takes same fruit, Hoc, £c., and 
politely bowg the creature awny in the direction whore he niPt the accident. 
The shin are pieturod in the almanacks a,t little naked men. When the demoni 
take poBsession of a saertlioing witch she talks aboat happiness and misery. 
Every time they cume she is alto^ther a thin in her eatin;^ and drinking anil 
speaking, and every time they go she ia altogether a human being. It would bo 
hiinl to say whether demons are in the witch or the wttch in the demons." * 

In an old Chinese farce said to date from the Sung Dynasty entitled ^ ^_ 
it 'Bt 5^ or "How the Taoist priest Wang exoroiaed the Ghost," Wang 
goes to a haunted house with ail his spiritual apparatus, full rubes, mitre, Ac, 
and a gong big enough and noisy enough to frighten the baldcHt devil. Not a 
bit however di>ea the ghost quail in tUe present instance, but soizes the gong, 
the cap and the robes uf the holy man, and vows he will turn the tables. At last 
thu priest goes on his knees, and beseeches the ghost nut to exorcise him, as he 
only cnme in order to cam n few oaah; and had he only known beforehand 
that his Excellency the ghost was really in the house, he would not have ventured 
to disturb him. The faroe ends by the ghost exorcising the priest. 

Gboeta of idols are not unknown to the Chinese. " Ten yeoi's ago, when the 
rebels infested the country and the cities were kept under strict restmint, the 
people of Canton reported that the idol Ewan-yin's thin, her biidy dressed in 
white and in her hand a yak's tail, perambulated the oity wall protci^ting 
Iha rampart; and at San-shuey the common people reported that the rebels saw 
thu s/tin of the idol Iliua-tan, which is outside the South gate, bodily riding on 
a black tiger and in his hand a golden wliip too awful to be meddled with."* 

Another case of god-ghosts visible to the vulgar eye was gravely reoordcd a 
few years since in the Peking OaseUe. When the Mahometans were some timo 
ago besieging the district oity of Chang-wei, they suddenly hatted, and ran 
away. The explanation is that when the rebels approached the temple of Ta 
pi-pch (god of the star Venus) they saw a terrible vision — " gods dad in golden 
mail and armed with sworda and whields, drawn up in battle array, numerous 
as forest trees, and all along the top of the city wall innumerable red larapH;" 
and as a general lire of musketry and cannon from the wall was heard, the 
assailants were soared, and they abandoned their onslaught on the city. 

The residence of human ghosts in Hailcs is supposed to be subject to onndi- 
tiona very like those obtaining amongst mortals. They sally forth on their viuts 
to the world at purmitted times and are free so long as thoy behave themselves. 
But any infringement of the ghostly laws which regulate their conduet is met 
by prompt pnniehment and a seclusion which pffeotnnlly prohibits their revisiting 
northly scenes of pleasure or business. Even when enjoying to the full all 
tile privileges of ghostdom, they are not able at all times to do what they 
would. Mortals may deter them from appearing by panting up piclureii o 
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Chnng-Rwai ^S[ ^^ ttie Beelzebub of China, on the walls of tbeir rooms. 
XulisiDuus written in pcrl't'c^tly uninteUigible oliaraoten ore also in u»e, iidJ, us 
slruod}- Becu, Tooibt {iricsts are credited with the iKMWwion of curious powvrs 
aa exoroiBta, Pictlui^B of Wurriura paalcd on the doora of liouaes aro t-iBcacioua, 
M arc alto the pieces of porforulwl paper bo often seen waving from the linluls. 

The huli«f in ghosts does not limit itself to those of mankind only. The 
qiirits of certain animuU are also supposed to manifest themselves in a siuiiUr 
way, Iwt this seotion of the subject will be more fully dealt with under the hciui 
of witchcraft and demonology. Aa an iilnstrntion however of animal ghosldom 
pure and sfrnple, the foUowing 8lJlr^- muy be eited; — A resident at Canton named 
Ling waa the owner of a monlcry bdunging to a species known as gaan, wliiuh is 
supposed tf be peeuliurly intellinent and posseasea an almost human niind. Tlie 
nativiM bulievB that if one of these monkeys has plenty of water given to it, it will 
attain an enormous size, krgier than that of an average man. The monkey in 
iioestiun bad bevn in Mr. ling's family for some 40 years, but never having 
been allowed to diiok wat«r, was of araoll stature. One day Mr. Ling's little son 
was passing the monkey when it put out its hand and anatehed away his cap. 
The child complained to his father, who thereupon chastised the animal heavily 
with a i^hip; upon this the monkey became sulky, refuiied nil food and in a few 
days died. Shortly afterwards the monkey's ghost began to haunt the house. 
If'uod placed on the table vanished mysteriously and many of the curiuUH 
phenomena attributud to ghostly interference took pluce. At last a lire broke 
out in the house unaccountably, and Mr. I.ing shifted hia residence, liut the 
monkey's ghost still foUowcd him and coutiuued its perseeutiiflis. Again he 
moved houKO and again the ghost accompanied him, until at length, aa a last 
resource, ho took u room in the Temjile of the oOO Worthies and liually evaded 
his peraooutor. The monkey ghost did not dare face the gods, and so left him in 
peuoo. The party mentioned was but a year ago still rusiding in the temple. 

The foregoing puges, though by no mvans exhaustive of the subject, will it 
in thought be sulhcient to indicate the agreement of Chinese with Western belief 
as regards ghosts and appitritiuns. The lino of demaruation between the subjects 
already treated of, and that of witchcraft aud demouology, being somewhat in- 
dehuitc, those curious in the matter will find additional information m the 
succeeduig chapter under that head. 



vni— wiTCHCEAPr and demonoloot. 

The subject of Witchcraft and Demonology prescnla ua iuuxhaustilile a lield 
of interestiag muttor as any other in the wide domain of Chinese Folk-lore. 80 
much however has already appeared on the aubjeol of witehurail that, were not 
a full notice ut popular Chinese snperstitiona in tills respect an essential portion 
of tli<: plun 1 have proiiosfd, I should si,'ai*Ctly veulun- lo deal at length willi a 
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mulUi' wliich hne olroaily been handled with considerable ability by utKct pen*. 
And itnlL-cd thu following details consist mure of a rK-airaiigtineiit uf ulriHuly 
auccHaiblu infurtiiatian thui of much that will he new to KtHdents of Chinene euL-ial 
life. 

Thirteen hundred years before the birth of Christ, witches and wizard* 
wuru familiar objtcts of ChineHe Buperstitious respect. It is probable thul thuy 
prautised tlieir uceult arts at a period long anterior even to this, but the direct 
eTtdcuce to ttmt elTuct is scanty and anrcliable. Suffice it to say that the olfioo 
of " Chief Wizard " was ut that date a recognized appointment, and that he and 
his bretlircQ exerted in those early days a powerful influence over the popular 
mind. They could "call spirits from the vanty deep," avert pcBtUence and 
famine and do all that is pretended on behalf of their modem suecessurs. But 
scant notices of their doings however ore to be found in the ancient records of Iba 
Empire. Every now and then it is related bow some emperor or eelchrat«d man 
refiort*d to the wiiard fraternity to discover future evente, or Uio means of 
avoiding some threatened evil, But it was not until about the third century 
before the Christian cm lliut such uotioen were at all common. We then read 
that wizards exitrted who could summon familiars and were often consulted by 
the reigning potentates, 

It is eBpcciully noteworthy that the hatred of witches and wizards chcriaheil 
in the West does not seem to exist in China. Those reputed to posaess miigii; 
powers are retarded with dread, hut it is rare to hear of any of them coming to 
untimely end by mob violence. The more odncuted literati ridicnle the implicit 
belief placed in their protcniiions by the unlettered mob, bnt take no port in 
cxeiting it to violence, and the feeling is abundantly evidenced by the tour 
adopted in popnlar navels wherein witelicroft often plays a cunspicuoua jMirt. 
DesidcB those who make a liring as professed cioroista, the members of two 
trades — builders and plantercrs — fall imdeJ a suspicion of similarly unholy pro- 
clivities. Witchcraft has always been deemed a cominunicable art in China, In 
tUe Siipplementlo the Jlisiori/ o/Uh: Genii -we Teai: "Yang T'ung Yew when » 
child met a Taiiist priest who taught him the art of invocation and guvu him a 
celestial writing of the three August Ones, by which lie could command and 
sobjeot all ghost nhvii, none of th«m failing to answer him inetantly, Yang 
went down to the ninth depth of the earth to setik for the ghost of a royal 
concubine amongst the ghost ihen in that quarter." Indeed the power of sum- 
moning demons is a conventional portion of Chiueije supernatural talcs. Thnsr 
in a recently published translation of a piipulor novel entitled The Thunder 
I'cuk PiigiHlu,' WQ find the heroine and her servant (both originally serpents) 
eoniiultiDg together as to how they idiall raise munty : — 

" 'What then can we do i" says the mistress. ' It will be very eaiy for yon, 
Madam, to tind money,' replied the slave girl, ' lor you are possessed of superna- 
tural powers, and you have only to make use of some spell this evening, t» 

rr-_ LM Uf _ Win and Ihf TC/iiW SrTvent," 

' Sll^^'^-/«"I'r,i,"rAu»./«^ ,,„,„l,,„ i;l^„e»<, by II, C.. i..U,ri.r«t 
Path Vaijwta," or '■ The Siwj uf B"n- Her Muju»t)''6 (Jivjl Bi-iiici.' ui Uluiw. 
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enable yon to procure whatever sum you may require, and by these means you 
will prore l« him that you are truly of a wealthy family, and that yuu are the 
daughter of n high officer.' Fl-ehau-niong agreed to ivbat her Bervant advised, 
and BOPorJingty that evening, at the third watch, aLe prepared Bevon pans of 
burning charwa] in a circle, and entering therein with a drawn double-edged 
knife, began walking round and round, muttering incantations; Buddeoly sho 
uttered a loud orv, and Bummoned to her presence all the ohiefa of the demons 
from the four comers of the earth, who instantly appeared and knelt before tier 
crying, ' Voor servants are present— In what onn the spirits servo their mis- 
treas?' Pl-ehau-niong ordered them t« bring her a thousand taels of silver. 
Hnnlly had she nttcrod the words, when the money was before her in twenty 
ingot* of fifty taels each." 

The Chinese idea of genii can host bo given in the words of their own 
writers. A genie, says one of them, will live npnn air, or oven give up breathing 
the outer air and carry on the process of breathing inwardly, as they say, for 
daya together as in o catalepsy (like an Indian fakcer buried alivo ?). Eo will 
beuome invisible t he will take the form of any beaat, bird, fiBh or insect. Ha 
will mount np above the clouds, dive into the deepest aca or burrow into the centre 
of the Earth. lie wiU command spirits and demons of all sorts and sizes and 
have them at his beck and call. And finally after living in tlie world for perhaps 
several hundred years he dues not dio (for a genio is immortal, though a 
spirit may not bo «o), but he rides np to heaven on the back of a dragon where he 
bcoomes a ruler of spirits. 

The Tauist considers genii as the highest class of intelligent beings and 
places Slivn or spirits next below them : the strict Cunfucianist denies their 
eustcnoe — 

Like rFambrans flenb: but in what shape tlioy choose, 

Dilated or DandDaacd. l>ri{(Lt or obscorc, 

Can BiMato their aiiy pntposca, 

And works of love or enmity lolfil. 

PaTadiae Loil, IL., 21. 

In Kwnn-tzn, sec. U, we find this definition :— " That which when it would 
be Muall becomes like a moth or a grub, when it would be largo fills the world, 
when it would ascend mounts the cloudy air, when it would descend outers the 
deep — whoso trans formations are not limited by days, nor its mounting or falling 
by seasons, ia called S/ien (or spirit). "—The agreement of this with the descrip- 
tion of genii given in the Arabian NiijhU is loo obvious to need insisting on, 
Taoist genii (-jjlj hj^ are thus described; "The genie is a man who had a 
former existence in the world of spirits, is bom into the world eitlicr on acconnt 
of some indiscretion or for some benevolent object, or simply by way of amuse- 
ment — usually in some lowly situation. He eurly begins to shew a predilcotion 
for things mysterious, to receive visitors from tke unseen world, to praetioa 
Alchemy and the healing art, to prepare and use certain drugs and charms of 
which no one knows the use or the virtue but himeclf, and tbu more advanced 
genii from whom he gets from time to time instruction and assistance ; and then 
t« giv« up human food and all ordinary human occupation." After this there ia 
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Hcnrui'ly any mai'velluus Ibiug wliii:li the Lumiui mind cun fancy that lie will 
nut bu I'uund doing. One of Ihe most cfltbruted genii alluded to in ChiueHe 
liiatury in Chang Kwob, who posBessL'd a white mule whiuh could transport Ixim 
if required tHouBonds oi miles iu a singtc day, and whiuh wheu he halted he- 
folded up ajid hid away in his wuUtt.* Anutlier waa Ilu Euiig, ^g ^^ a 
mogiciui who effected wonderful cures and was occiutumed to retire at bunstt to 
the interior of a gourd hung uj. at lila own doorpoat (St-D t'A. Bender^ Manual, 
sect, v.] Many females ulito are numbered in the list of such beings, one of the 
most uelubrated being Ma Ku ^|| j(^. The seeds of the Che ^ plant were 
reputed by tjie Tauist myHtius tu be the food of the genii, on were also tbu leaves 
of the Vob Wang ^^ J tree which grows in the moon. The result of usiug 
thia food is that the bodies of those who uut of it become pellucid as crj'stol. f 
As with the Westerns the genii possess the secret of a magiu powder. They use 
the yellow lierou (Flwung Kuh Ko) as an aerial courser. 

The " Islea of the genii" Ban Sh^o tiban ^ -jjy yj were supposed to 
lie pretty much where Formosa actually exists, and, like the fabled Atlanlia 
of European supersUtiou, they have been the subjeut of actual search, 8a 
Shih or Sn Fuh, a neoromiuicer who lived about B.C. 210, announced their 
exi!(t«nce t« the then Emperor, and, in accordance with his own re<iucst, was 
plaoed at the head of a lai^ troop of young men and moideus, and set out on 
his voyage of discovery ; but thu cxiXHiition, though it iiteerisd within night 
of the magic island, was driven back by tiontrary winds. Mr. Mayers adds 
to this account in his JI/iiiiiHif that it is conjeutumd this legend has sume 
reference to attempts at oolont/iug the Japancce ifdands. If bo thu parallel 
between the Isles of the genii and Atlantis is yet more perfect. 

A very Buperfiuiol compurison of ChinoBO and Western ideas on the subject 
of necromancy demonstrates their identity. Tlie familiar stories of Jane 
Bhoni and the Countess of Suissons, accused respectively of making waxoa 
images of the Unke of Qlouocstcr and of Louis XIV. tij compass their death ; 
the less known account of the death of Ferdinand £arl of Derby, whose 
death by poison in the reign of Fliitabeth wui> by popular credulity attributed to 
withcraft, "a waxen imago with hair like that of the unfortunate eart being 
found in his chamber and reducing every suspicbu to certainty ;" King Januis' 
remarks in hia Z>neuii)fi»%^ (Hook II., Ch. V.) "that the devil teueheth how 
to make pictures of wax or clay, that by roasting thereof, thu peraons that they 
bear the names of may be continually molted or dried away by continual 
uokness"; — these and the host of similar stories recorded in our own and 
continental annals all Und an exact reptvduotion in Chtna.t There i» a 
well-known legend amongst the Cantonese of a builder having a gntdge againsl 



• Chinett Readers' Manual, p. C. 

+ chinfue Htadere' Manual, p. 384. 

t The Aymura Indians believe that 
wiUJies ra»kB wucu imnges of Ihoao lliej 
Willi to injuTQ, uid sUok thoruH in Ibcm. 
Tliey diiiliko soy one baviuB m his posseB. 
don 1 porLion o[ tlieir Wiljr. luiir, £c., 
such oiruenhiii oouleriiuf; ou Ihc posses- 



sor the power oI iujuriug- the original 
oiru«]'. Au IndioD will pny a luge mim 
to get back hair or other labstuioeB, which 
Imve Ihna poaseil into other luudB. Sea 
Eth. Rrvifa, Vol. II., No. S, p. 336.— 
Thu Cliiueax eupeiBlilinu, boaud ou a simi- 
Isr Iwliut, is Uiil anipulated limbs. Ae., 
should be buried oi bacned. 
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« woman ffhosp kikhen he wns cnllcd npnn to repiur — (bnildeni, as already 
noted, are belicrod to oftou practice witchuraft,] TIte repairs were duly aom- 
ploted, but somi-how or other the vramui could never visit the kitchen 
without feeling ill. Convinced that witchcraft was at the bottom of it, she 
hod th« wall piillcl down, nnd sure enough there was disoovered in a. hoUow 
left tor the purpose " a clay figure in a posture of aiokiiesa." It may he 
noted that a rellei of the old Enj^liah superstition that drawing blood from a 
witch rendurs her harralcss is suggested by the Chinese belief regarilinf; images 
such as that above described. Builders or plasterers are supposed to cut a gash 
in some part of their bodies whence the warm blood is injected into the 
interior of the image thus making it alive ! Nor does Chinese superstition 
ooDHne itself to clay images only. It is believed that certain wizards are 
abltt to endow with life figures cut out of paper with similar effeots. In other 
casus these paper mannikins become the wizard's familiars and obey all hia 
orders. There is also a widespread superstition that the feathers of birds, 
&fter undergoing certain incantations, are thrown up into the air and being 
carried nway by the wind work blight and dcstruotinn wherever they alight. 

Bcforences to nouromancers who have at various times enjoyed a large 
amount of popular reverence abound in Chinese history, though it is somewhat 
difliciilt to distinguish between the historical " magician " and the mythical 
"genie." In Mr. Mayera's very comprehenmvo ^MJirid/ are notices of, amongst 
others, Hsien Tuun chi, who (A.D. Ml) played the part of Cogliostro, pretend- 
ing to the gift of perpetual youth and the power of transforming bvely damsels 
into wrinkled harridans and rkc ivi-sa i of Li 8hao kun {Circa B.C. HO), 
who professed to knew the secrets of transmutation and immortality ; of La-Pan, 
the patmn saint of Carpenters, who carved a genie which of tliroe years 
inAicted drought on the people of Wu; of Lu Yen (A.D. 75j), who for 4(M> 
years wiolded a magic sword with which he traversed the Empire, slaying 
dragons and emnlating the deeds of the knights of Western chivalry; of T'a 
Yii and Vii Lui, renowned for their magic control over evil spirits ; and of 
Tso-Tzd, who in the second century practised magio. It is noteworthy 
■that throughout all this mass of legend there runs the same vein of searoh after 
the eludr of youth and the pbilosophi^r's stono which forms »o prominent a 
feature of our own mcdiicval historj-. " Men of the four seas are all brothers," 
says one of the tritcat of Chinese apothegms ; and so it would seem. 

The vast extent of the Chincso Empire has allowed the natives to allot 
a portion of its territory to a tribe of magiciaus called titao shan ; and it 
is \a this country lliat those desirous of acquiring magical arts proceed, to 
plaee themselves under the instruction of its diabolical inhabitants. Adepts 
in thoir lore can, it is assorted, make fowls which, being placed outside houses 
it is desired to rob, wilt during the night open its doors so as to admit the 
robbers. Anotlwr Wiief refers to the e;ti»l«ne6 of invisible necromancers called 
»kan chinff kioci [3^ ^ ^, People who have been deeply wronged and are 
unable to otherwise avenge thomsclvcs can by practising certain ipvUs become 
ghan ehing kwci. The most efficacious way is U> dig np a oolfin, and, after 
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iHible until dawn, and oui 



rcraoTing the bod; it contains, tjj sleep in it I 
At the und ui so many iaja tliv aW'per becomes 
thuB gratify his roveage without fear of detection. 

A belief in dcuioa monstera somewhut resembling the genii of the Arabian 
Niffhii exists in full force in China und dulea buck to rL-spectablo antiquity. 
One of the Eraperora who ttourishtd about 700 A.l'., having been taken ill, 
dreamt he snw a blue half -naked dvvil ouming into his piUuce. Hu stole the 
empress's |ierfame bag and also the emperor's flute which was made uf pKcriom 
(tone, and flaw off with tbera to the palaee roof. Suddenly there appeared 
another blue deril, but of giant stature, having a black leather high boot OB 
one foot, the other being hare. He had ou a blue gown. One arm was lifca 
hia foot, bare, with whieU ho wielded a massive sword. Ills month was like 
that of a bull. This fierce looking monster seized the little one and with *. 
blow mnde an end of him. The Emperor asked this miinster demon what 
hia name was, He said bia name was T.snng Kwei, ami that he was a, military 
M.A. when in the body, but that nuw he had bcoomo a sort of oolonel- 
commandaot over all imps, ugrcs, wraiths, hobgoblins and the like under 
heaven. The emperor was greatly flattered at being visited by such a dis- 
tinguished although uneartMy personiLge, and waking up found his illness gone. 
He called a painter to paint for him what ho had seen in his dream; and it 
was executed so faithfully that the emperor ordered two hundred ounces of 
gold to bo given him and that copies of the painting should bo distribated 
throughout tho whole empire, so that all the people might know and pay 
due respect to this bluo buU-headcd demon. To this day ho holds a conspicnouB 
place in the temples of the people, 

*" Although this monster demon ranked high, he was low when compared 
either to the ancient or present head of the vast host which abounds in the 
Rir, the earth, or the infernal regions. AU mermaids of the deep, all sntyrt of 
the forest, all needle-neeked starring ghosts, the weak and tho strong, what- 
ever forms they take, whether birds, fishes, beasts or men, or a combination 
of some or all of them, make nondescript monsters of demons. All are said to 
have existed in the time of Fuhi, and immediately after th.it time under lh# 
rule of the harpy Nu-kwa ^r 'j/^. She had a human face with the body of a 
hiiJ. It was she who mended the visible heavens for us, but unfortunately it 
was not completed. There is a little hole in tho north west corner, and to 
this day the wind from that quarter is colder than any other. 

" Hie present head of the demons was a Tauist priest named Chang Tan ling, 
who lived when tho kingdom of Wei was powerful. At sixty years of age, ho 
Bto the pills of immortality, after which, Lautaze, tho founder of Tauisra, 
appeared to him and gave him supreme power over all demons. When be was 
thus appointed to be the modem head of the demon kingdom, Laut!2e gave him 
a. book of charms and spells together with two magic swurds. Chang Tau Ling 
lived to the age of 12J years, when he ascended in tho light of day to his onerous 
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tluti«3 of ruling the devils. After this many of tbo Tanista for ft time nctiiiilly 
colled themselTes tlavils; the name evidently had become rcapectable. 

•' Having dealt with demons in general, let ua now proceed to a special olaas 
of human plieiionxetia \r1iidh the Quueso attribute to the iniuenco of demons. 
yirBtly, then, is their power to produce diseases. There is no disease to which 
the Chtneso are ordinarily aubject to that may not be caused by demons. In 
this oluw the mind is untonchcd ; it is only tha body that suffers, and the 
(.Qiinese endeavour to get rid of them by vows and offerings to the gods. The 
tubject in this case is lui involuntary one. 

" Next cumo those who are possessed by the indwelling of the evil spirit. 
These the Chinese diHtinguiah from the lunatics both by their appearanuc and 
loDguDgo. There is more of a cringing nature in the possessed, and the 
patient's monoor is perfeotly consistent with his or her new consuiousncss, and 
which is said to be the demon's. When i^uostioned as \a his lioine, the demon 
aniwors, it is in the mountain or deaert, generally in some care. Sometimes he 
says that the person whom he had possession of before is dead, and having no 
abode, ho takes up his quarters with a new victim. Sometimes ho says he is 
travelling or has only conic bj pny a visit to a brother or sister, to a father or 
mother, and that after a short stay he will go away. Those posscsaed range 
between 15 and 50 yeora of age — qmt« irrespective of sex. Possession comes 
on very suddenly^-aometiraes in the day, sometimes in the night. The demoniac 
talks madly — smashes everything near — pos^tenses unusual strength, tears his 
clothes into rags and would rush into the streets or io the mountains, or kill 
himself, unless prevented. After this violent poflsesaion, the demoniac calma 
down and submits to his fate, but under the most heart-rending protests. These 
mad spells which are experienced on the demon's entrance return at intervals 
and become more frequent the longer possessed and generally with more 
intensity, so that death at last ensues from their violence. 

"A Chef 00 boy aged 13 was going on an errand. His path led him 
throngh fields where men wore working at their crops. When he came up to 
the men and had exchanged a word or two with them he suddenly began to rave 
Tiolently, his eyes rolled, and he made for a pond which was by. Seeing this, 
the people ran up to him, stopped him from drowning himself and took him 
home to his parents. Wlica he got home ho sprang up from the ground several 
yards, manifesting superhuman strength. After a few days he calmed down and 
became unusually quiet and gentle, but his own consciousness was lust. It 
was that of another, tie spoke of bis friends in Nanking, After six months 
the demon departed, and the boy got back his own oonseiousness. He has been 
in the service of several foreigners in Chefoo since. In this ease no worship 
was offered to the demon. 

"Now we come to those who are involuntarily possessed hut who yield to 
the worship of the demon. The demon says he will cea»o from tormenting the 
demoniac if he worships him and will reward him by increasing his riches. 
But if not, ha will punish his victim, make heavier his torments and rob him 
«f his property. People find that their food ia cursed, and that whenever 



they prepare any, Rlth and dirt comes down froni the tiir to make it uneatable. 
Tbi'ir water is likuwiee cursed, their wordrube ia aet on fire, and their mousy 
very myaturtously disap[H:ara, Ileuce aruee tlie custom of cutting off the head 
of the string of catih that it might not run away. The 909 cosh of the thousnnd 
is miule to rctura to tlie one left in the foilowing moimeT. The blood of a fly 
culled FQ^chien (^^^.) sprinkled on tlie one cash left at home and the fly's 
egg» are put on the 999 uaith that are luid cut. Tradition saya (and Eanghi'a 
Dictionary perpetuati>a it} that the young flies in the eggs, altlioii;|;h fastened 
to each cash, will oil Qnd their way back again to their mother, bringing the 
cash with them. When the people's faith in these and simiior antidotes fail, 
they yield to the demon and say, ' Hold ! Cease thj oursinga, we will worship 
thee.' A picturo is stuck up on the wall, sometimes that of a woman, sometimes 
of a man and prostration ia mode to it twice a month. Being thus reverenoed, 
money comes mystcriuusty in instead of going oat. Even nuUstones ore made 
to move in at the demon's orders and the family at once becomes rioh. But 
it ia said that no luck attends such a family ; it will eventually be reduced to 
puvorty. Even offloioU believe these things. Palaces arc known to have been 
built by them for these demona, whilst the latter are obliged to be satisfied 
with humbler shrines from the poor." 

Stories of persons being posseased by demona ore m> common that it is 
difficult to choose from the aelection which offera itself. I quote the following 
as illuatrating one phase of the common belief. It relates to animal possesaion, 
and is as follows : — " At 24ingpo, same religious Budhiet published a tract with 
a, picture cf a biitliUo, a frog and a dog, and some Chinese charucl^a. It t^lls 
how a native of Siugpo, who naed to catch and kill frogs, was possessed by the 
spirit of his victims, how hia body broke out into blotches, how he squatted like 
a frog, and finally was impelled to apit himself in the very manner he had apittcd 
tliese innocent little reptiles." 

The other atory is a translation from the Chinese,' and runs as follows: — 
In Fiinghim district a literary man aumumed Woo had a alaro girl of fifteen 
or sixteen who was black and ugly, but his wife was (air and beautifuL 
The slave always slept in the wife's apartment, till suddenly one day aha 
wna missing and could not be found for two or three days. At last on old 
female servant on going to fetch fijewood and opening the coaUhole heard on 
inexplicable chirping noise and turning aside some of the firewood found the girl 
standing like a atump in the middle of it. She was perfectly inane and on 
being puUed out, though she walked, would anawer no questions. They 
gave her a dose of hot ginger and water, upon whioh the threw up a basin full 
of mud. Then she began to speak an4 s-iid, "There was an old man like ■ 
genie in green clotlies and square cap came and called me away, the otiur 
day, I know not where, When I wanted food he gave me oakes to eat. But 
now 1 am very hungry." They gave her some rice and that night she slept in 
her mistress's room. But everything in the room was being puBed about, m) 
tliat the moat^ir and misti'eas got up to look. Tliey colled Ihe girl, but she did 
• Chc-aan-tuk. Sofl. xviii. 
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not aiuwer, and aa the doors and eTerfthiog wore in their usunl BUte tlii'}' said 
Quthing about it. Next day Iho giil wbb missiag again, and soaroliing fur her 
in the old place thiey foimd her exactly as before. On giving her threo Blnjiit 
with the hand she came to herself, but while they were iu tlie act of scolding hvr 
lo! thtire was what she colled "an old man like a genie" up in the eaves of 
the house, holding a wliito fan and in appearance neither eld nur yuang but 
middle-aged. They went u[i to the room above and tried to strike him, but thfj 
oould not hit him nor make him move. In the midst of the hubbub he suddenly 
disappeared. But as suddenly it was reported that tire hnd broken out in the 
hituhen. This was extinguished, and then all was quiet. But ofterwarda every 
night eitlier the slave or her mistress muttered or talked in the bedroom, or 
else there was heard the sound of people eating, or doing something out of the 
way. The master did not know what to do. One day he wont and got some 
brave men to keep guard around the room with lire-iirms, but then a fire broke 
out down stairs, and while all the people Wfrc putting it out the mistress and 
slave seemed perfectly unoonscious that anything wan going on. Next dav, 
when the rioe was cooked, on opening the pat they found that it was all mixed 
with dirt, and uneatable. There wa« no end to annoyances of this kind. At lant 
they called in a Tauist priest to fast and say requiems. At the some time a 
"Fragrant Feast" of line things was prepared as if for a great visitor. Tlie 
master of the hoaso put on his best clothes and also knelt down while he 
presented the wine and the viands : and the whole family small us well as great 
worshipped one whole day and night. But the tnnible went on exactly as before. 
The genie himsrlf would make his appearance at odd timrs ; and in the dark 
there would be talking and conversation indistinctly heard, so that nothing could 
he ilelinitely made out of them. One day the mistrcES took the slave girl, and 
fled with her to her (own) mother's house ; and then evorythiiig was out of joint 
there. There were sounds and movements, aud dashing and breaking of things, 
and clothes burning. Bo they (led iiext to a small iiuiet buddhi.st nunnery. 
But bud OS things were before, here thej were worse ; and the master was at his 
wits' end, all his means being exhausted to no purpose. After about holt u year 
of this he took the girl and sold her to a villager in the neighbouring district of 
T'we K'e, and his wife hod pence at lost. The villager however foimd the 
girl an intolerable nuisance, and when ho wanted to sell her no one 
would buy her; so he drove her out into the street. But nobody would have 
anything to do with her there either, and she turned to begging. Then her 
master had peace and quietness, _ 

There are many more stories about the Wixi-lHiig-thSii (3t. jS ^$^ 
It appears from the Tsze-pu-yu (-^ ^ §§■) that in one village in Sze-chuan 
lie required a young girl for a wife every year, and that the girl chosen became 
poasosied by this evil siiirit. 

The active possession which induces a sort of eostotic frenzy, and vents 
itself by bodily exertion is quite familiar to the Chinew. rcrnons imdcr 
this influence are known as "deril dancers," and to a great extent act the 
part of media for tliose who desii'c to make enquiries from the other world 
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or induce the assistance of spirits to heal the rink. When devil duncen 
are called in, a feast is prepared in their honour. The bead,^Bnccr, acconi- 
ponied bj pupils who are learning the art, presents himself at tha 
bouse and having done justice to the viauds provided commences by burning 
incense, while enquiries are mode as to what is aniiss. Some of the 
attcndiints then seat themselves with drums, bells, &c., and begin a sort 
of musical accompaniment to which the dancers keep time. FreBcntly the 
music quickens; the dancers increase their speed until the whole part}' are 
almost oonvulscd with their efforts. Suddenly the leading dancer foils exhaust- 
ed to the ground. Here far a few memcnta he lies as if lifeless. Presently 
he raises lumself up and begins to epeak. Questions are put to him and he 
describes the disease of the sick man, the remedies he ought to adopt, 4c. 
When all the questions ore answered he again falls aa if ezhausted, and is 
gradually brought book to ordinary consciousness. 

Mr. Gardner states that in Manchuria " they do not ordinarily obgerTe the 
eustom of inviting their neighbours' spirits, but the devil-daneers are far 
better skilled in their art. The chief, with a belt of bells, stands up to donee 
with two of his pupils on each side. 1 f he has not four pupils, some from tha 
family must moke up the number. The devil-dancers present many varieties 
aJid Vtwious ways of calling on the spirits. Thus, for instance, the chief 
says his demon is a white tiger. A wliule pig must be cooked for him. He 
must got two children, one in each hand, to go with him to eat pig out of the 
boiling caldron. He assumes himself to be a tiger and thrusts bis bead 
down to his nuek in the boiling water, and bites a mouthful off for his 
young whelp in his right hand, then a thrust and a bite for tlio wbelp in his 
left hand, and finally a thrust and a bite fur himself. This over, he eommeno.'a 
the dance. Moat of the class just described are men, but there arc women alao 
who are devil -dancers. They no^-er condescend to go about. Those who 
seek their assistance must go to them. In seeking their aid, the suppliont 
takes with him presents of incense and paper money to worship the demons, 
besides valuable presents of bread, red cloth, and red silks. These neither 
dance nor beat drums nor ring buUs, but sit and commence a slow shaking as from 
ague; then yawn, gape, and at last shake so violently that the teeth rattle 
in their gums ; then they fall into a fit, like the former class, Thoy tell 
the suppliant to return home and place a cup on the window outside, and the 
right medicine will bo put into it by n spirit. The suppliant is at the same 
time made to vow that be will contribute to the worship of the particular demon, 
whose power and intervention they now invoke, and that he will also eon- 
tribute towards some temple in the neighbourhood." 

The impostors who gain their living in the way above described are of 
course mere ordinary mortals whose power of simulating bj'steria and epilepsy 
easily imjioses upon the masses. But the Chinese believe in the eiisteuce of 
B. cloM who are human only in their outward appearance. Thoy are sup- 
posed l« be veritable demons s|)ucially sent from the spirit world to i 
mankind of the cunsoqucuees which muy follow indulgence ii 
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of state JuriMg Iho time of Uic T'ang in allcjted to have boon one ol' Ihpso 
dviniins, auil legentls illnstnitiTe of hia powers tLro still tu be mt't with in thu 
onllcM^tioDs of popular tales to he found in every book-atoll. It doex not 
appear that the old Bnglieli belief as to wit«hes was very lemote from Ibis 
demon theory. In one ease we read of a witeh being hunt«d for in a eolt 
box, it iieiag anpposcd that abe jtosseBsed the diabolical power of changing 
her shape to any ejtenl. But the whole subject of Westjjm witchcraft ia 
so wide that fspaco forbids my even entering upon it — to any nothing of the fact 
that most readers arc fully acquainted with the subject. 

It ia somewhat odd t<i And — and one is puzzled to know whether the fact 
is complimentary to Christianity or the reverse — that in those parts of China 
ia whieh missionorj' effort has penetrated, s, popular belief exiata in the power of 
Chriitian exorcism. Hissionarioa of all denomiaationa know of cases in which 
either they or their converts have been called in " to cost out the devil " supposud 
to posseaa a patient. Were this to be aooepted as a tribute to their powers as 
real intercesBors with the Creator, the fact would be gratifying ; but it ia to ba 
feared that the Donfidence thus evinced turns rather oo the popular belief that 
Christian relations nith the Satanic hiemrehy are uacommanly intimate. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that converts ore chissed with the native exorcists. 
Moat places of any pretension have demon shrines to which the friends of those 
Blllict43d resort in the lirst instance. Offerings are here made to demons of all 
desoripttoDd — not merely to those which take possession of men, but to those of 
floods, drought* and pestilence. It is whea supplications at such shrines aro 
naelosB that exoroists ore consulted. 

Exorcists ore of various kinds. Spiritualists, suoh as those already 
descHbed, are frequently called in, their success being various. Taoist prieala 
Itnd more favour with some people, and their pretensions are not ono whit 
inferior to those of the more orthodox media, Conjurors of this sort, eays n 
writer before quoted, " sit on mats and are carried by invisible power from 
place to place. They ascend tu a height of 20 or 30 feet and are carried to a 
distonou of 1 or 5 li. Of this class are those who, in Manchuria, call down 
firo from the aky in those funerals where the corpse is burnt. These oonjurors 
not only use eharms but recite incantations, make magic signs and use some of 
those strange substances which the astrologer asea to keep away evil influencea." 
The class of so-called doctors also enjoy the reputation of being able to cast out 
out evil apirila, and their mmlm operaiuii is thus described :— " They use needles 
to pnuotuTe the tips of tlie fingers, the nose, and the nock. They also use a 
pill mftde out of ai Uiiii i^ ly. and apply it in the following manner: The 
tinuubs of the two hands ure tied tightly to each other. The two big Iocs ora 

* " The P'oh ol drcmglit is doing mis- Mother of Drought." It belongs to Uio 

«hJef."— The P-oh ia Ihe Shni of drongLl. cIub of olros— iiooft of Poi-lry, T» Yt 

In Ilia Soatb there is b man of tvo or When the ihen of mooutaius and river* 

three bet high, uokcd and baviiiR liis cyva cniisod doods or drought or pcBtilousa 

in th« lop of bis bead. Ilv rous liko wiud. tlioy loado ■ ipoeial eHriUiw l« diire thorn 

lUa lume ia P'ob. Wliom ho uppvun away. This na called Ying. — Tto-thnen, 
Uiera is drau){hl. AuoLiiur njuuoix "the 
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alini lit-d La each other in the sume mnuner. Then one pill is [>ut un the two big 
locB at the root of the iiuila nad the othei' at the root of t^e thumb niiila. At 
the same itistuDt the two pills ore set on lire oud there thcf nee kept nntil tLu 
fieoh is burnt. Whether in tlie opplimilion of the pills or in the piercing of the 
needles the invariable ccy is — ' I am going, I am going immediately. I'll never 
dure to come bank again. Oh have mcroy on mo this oneo ; I'll never return.' " 
All the oboTe-montioned practitioners may however fail, and as a last resort a 
profeBsional exoroist, neither medium, priest, nor doctor, ia called in. The men 
wba foUow this as a profesgioD pretend to lingular eupcriences. As the 
recufoized enemies of evil spirita these latter never cease to perseoutti them. 
Thoy are mysterionsly pinched and beaten by the Puck-like emissarieB of ghostly 
tormentors. El'toneB ore thrown at them by unseen beings, and spirit bunds 
sei^c and attompt to drown them if they incautiously venture into running water. 
To counteract these influences they always carry about their persons amulets of 
whioh the spirits stand in dread. Their tirst act when colled in b to paste 
written charms upon the windows and doors of tie room in whioh they operate. 
Tliey then recite certain formulio and are sometimes answered by the spirilfi, 
who promise to cease troubling the patient in futnre. 

Ah with us there is a sovereign Ctuncsc charm ogninEt witches. Sir Walter 
Seott, b his Otil Mvrlalidj, refers to the jxipular belief that they can only bo 
shot with silver bullets. A Chinese rectipt giren in the liiUt <i/ Chute is aa 
follows: " If yon wish to kill this Shcn, take a certuin piece of wood with 
a hole in it : insert a piece of ivory in the hole, making the form of a cross 
and dirow it into the water: thus the Slu'ii will die and the deep beeome a hill." 
Certain officers wore in old times appointwl to "hoot at," "shoot," and "k31" 
those spirits {then) which were injurious. 

The populor identification of the cat with matters pertaining to witohoraft 
in Europe is well known, and it is interesting tu find that the Chineso assign 
to it a somewhat similar connection. As with us the vulgar believe that wttohea 
can change themselves intu cats,* though the hare, and more espeoiolly the fo3, 



* Do yon reuieml^er tbe Gennka storj 
of Uio tod urhu tmcUeil " uiii diu gnuelii 
tit Urutii" (to louai bow to tremble)! 
Well, I, who never gruirllc (qnftked) be- 
tuie. hiul a tooab ot ila lew ovouiiigs ago. 
llj dtiuki 
e present, 

came to the door. I raJled "^ii, bit," 
and olTerod milk, bnt pusii. alter lookiny 
at OS, ran awaj. " Well dost ILoa. ladj," 
said a quiet sensible mtiu, a merchant 
hero, " t« be kind to the cat. for I dare 
ray be gets little enoagh at home ; bis 
father, poor man, camuit cook [or his 
children every day." Auil then, in an 
explaoatoiy tone to thu company, ' ' That 
is Aloe NosBCOive's boy Yiuauf — it must 
bo Ymmt, because his fL'Uow twiu tEuiaeuu 
ii with Ma molo at NegodeL." Mir yru- 
itlle (I thirvrod), I coufESs; uol but wiiut 



I haro heard Ihiiigs almost as absnrd from 
gentlemen and ladies in Enrojio; bat uu 
" extravnganec " in a kiijJaii has quite a 
diiferent eSvct trem cue in a tul-coat. 
' * What 1 my batcher's boy who brings the 
meat— a cat 1 " I gasped. " To be sure, 
and he kuona well where lo look for a bit 
of good cookery, yon see. All twins go 
oat as oats at uiglit, if tlicy t;Q to sleep 
hungnr ; and their own Wdios Iiv at borne 
like deud meanwhile, bat no uuo motit 
tonch them, or the; wonld die. When 
thqr grow nji lu ten or twelve thoy leaie 
it off. Why. your own boy Aobmet does 
it, Oh, Aohmot I " Aebluet appcan. 
"Boy, ilou't joii go oat Ma cat atnigbtT" 
" Ko," Bsid Aehmot, trumiuilly, " I aio not 
a Iwiu— my sister's tola do," 1 inquired, 
if peoplu wore not afraid of such cata. 
" No, there is no tear, they only eat a 
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MV reputed to be their more favourite liiFigiiiscs. lint the dfinoniiical attril>ut«a 
"■f * cat's ghost are more singular. In Seotiou I. of the Clio Win Luh (^g ^ 
^^} occurs tUo (oUuwiug notioo*; " Al Leung Chow in the provinua of Kanaub 
the peuplo (wmetimes do homage to the ghost of a cat. The same thing ia 
tnentioued in the hialorj- of the North. The way they proceed with this mon- 
■tmua thing ia Itrat to hang the cat, and then perform certain eeremonics of 
fiisting and requiems for seven vrecks, when tho Bpiritun] communication is 
^labtishcd. This is afterwards trtinsferrcd to n wooden tablet, and put up buhiitd 
tlie dour, where the owner of the cat honoursit with offerings. By the side of it 
is placed a bag about dve inches long, intended for the cat's use. Frinn time to 
time it goes and steals people's things, and then, about the fourth watch of 
tho night before cock crotving, the bng is aniissing. After a little while it is 
hung up on the oomer of the house, and tho person uses a ladder to feteh it 
down. When the mouth of the bog is opened, and the bag inverted over a chest, 
a» much as two hundred cattiea of rice or peas are got ont of it, so much does 
the depraved imp raanitge to mnlte the little spaoo hold. Those who acrve it 
alwnjB get rich very fast." 

A oertajn prefect once roceit-cd a birthday present of rice from a friend. It 
weighed over a thousand catties and was put into a laigc cask. Several daya 
after the prefect sent a man to divide it out, when it was noticed that the top 
of the flour waB all in a crust like paper, while lielow it was clean gone. The 
man, in a fright, told the prefect, who Bout an officer to onquiro into the mat- 
ter. It was then found that behind the prefect's residence there was a person 
who practised aocriiicing to this kind of eat. The officer foand out the image 
and acverely chastised it in the ball with forty blows, and also tluggcit its 
owner. Ee then laugbod and sent them off. After this, as the story goc»i 
the Shin had no eiBeacy. Choo-tztt says — " The spirituousncsa (I.ing) of SAi-'n 
is the result of the accumulated earnestness of the people — there is really 
nn Sh<'-n. When one turns his back upon it the spirituousneas is immediately 
diKpomHl. Therefore while the people houor it the S/iin keeps its place, but you 
may scatter it with a kick." 

Tigers also figure us demoniacs or ghosts. Ia the same work ao that above 
quoted from a story relates how a benighted traveller suddenly observed 
amongst the brushwood a brilliant light and a man ia red clothes, with a golden 
crown and armour of rare brightness, and before and behind him a regular 
retinue of followers. The traveller was astonished, and, wondering what 
mandariu it could be, bid himself in the wood. Next day be asked the 

littU of tho ovikcry ; bnt it 700 brat them missioDKries tald me somothing Ulco it, m 

tho; will tall their ptrcols, uemi day, ' Bo belonging to the Copts, bat it is outirolj 

uid DO beat dm iu his honee Inat niglit,' Egnitinn, Sud connnon to both religions. 

Kud ahoiT their bmises. No, they are not I asked (overal Copts, who asanred mo it 

Alroetii: Oioy ore '-rNi Ailam; ouly twtiia was tmo, and told il jiiBt the same. Ia 

da it, and i( jou give them h sort of ODion it a remnttnt of tbe dDCtrine of Iruinni- 

brolh aud naoier* milk the Erst tluug grationT Bowever, tho notion fully ao- 

whon the; are bom, Uiej don't do it at counts far the horror the iieoplu fuel at tha 

all." Omar prafcised uever lo liaru beard idea of Idlling a cat.— LuJ^ X'ujT Qardtin'i 

'-■ . bat t aiu snre he bad, only be ilroads iM't Letlert. 
ling iaugUed at. Due of the Aiuuritiun * Challiutrt, 
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natives of the place who it could have been. They toW him it was the 
tiger ghost of the mountains. "When he wishes to eat people up he puts off 
his clothes and is changed into a striped tiger. He then advances with a 
great roar and the traveller is instantly torn in pieces." "You," said they^ 
** have had a wonderful escape." 

Nor are tigers alone in this regard. The ghosts of the ''green ox" and 
''black fowl"* are mentioned in native legends; while a yet more fantastic 
extract narrates that "the carp as soon as its scales number 360 is caught and 
carried away by dragons; but if every year a shdn be placed to guard it, it 
cannot be carried away. This shon is a tortoise."! 

Dragons again furnish their quota of ghostly representatives, and the 
following legend accounts for the popular belief. " During the reign of an 
emperor of the T'ang dynasty, the dragon god of rain had greatly offended the 
Supreme god, and orders were consequently given to the prime minister to 
behead him on such and such a day. On the night before the execution, the 
dragon god of rain appeared in a dreamt to the Emperor and begged him to 
intercede on his behalf and exercise his influence over his minister. The 
Emperor promised he would. The following day the Emperor invited his 
minister to play chess with him. He hoped he would forget the time, and 
that the dragon god would thus he saved. As the hour drew nigh the 
minister got very sleepy. The Emperor seeing this, said nothing about the 
dragon god, but let the minister sleep. Suddenly, the latter jumped 
up and said, "I must behead immediately;" and right between them a 
dragon's head fell from the sky. The King fell back with fright and was 
taken ill. That night the dragon's ghost appeared to him in a dream and 
threatened him severely for this breach of promise, insisting on bringing the 
case up before the judge of the lower regions. The Emperor explained, begged 
forgiveness and made a promise, the results of which remain to this day. He 
engaged to honour the dragon god by having all his high officers and the great 
people of the land to carry the dragon above their heads. The plan adopted 
was to place a dragon's head on every palace roof, so that when the gentry 
and officials were at home, they had a dragon's head over them. The head seen 
80 often on temples and palaces is said to have had this origin." In those 
days, adds the account from which the foregoing is quoted, the demons had 
such unlimited power to transform themselves that a son would not leave his 
father, or a husband his wife, without secret tickets, which they carried 
about with them and compared on meeting. If a person was unable to pro- 
duce the ticket he was believed to be a demon in human form. This is the 
origin of the proverb : "If your ticket be lost, you are hopeless." 

But of all known animals the fox plays the principal part in Chinese 
demonology. European folk-lore assigns a prominent place to the were- wolves 
(Germ. Wehrwolf^ Port. Lohis-homem)^ which are even now believed by the 
superstitious peasantry of many countries to haunt their native forests. 

(t'an Cheng.) Sec. iv. "^ iSfc S iE ^^^ ^ ^-^' 
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Wdl, in Cliion we find the same idea in a slightly different fnrm, Tltc fox 
takes thu place of the woit, and "fairy foiira" ploy an important part in every 
mtti™ DoUectiaii of anpernutuml tales. The halief in theb esistcnoe dates 
tram rcuiute antiiioity, thuugh more prevalent in Northern than in Southern 
China, the inhabitants of the hitter taking the doings of genii more eq)ociftI]y as 
the basis of their fairy lore. There is howeyer this difference between the 
were-woU and the fairy fox ; — that whereas the former is inTariably malieions, 
Ilie latter may he either buneKcont or malignant. In many of the talcs the fox 
in only transforined (as in the well-known nuraery story of " Beauty and the 
Brast") into human shape after making acijunintance with its host, "At 
the ago of 50 the fox can tako tbe form of a woman, and at that of IIH) can 
aiisume the appearance of a young and beautiful girl. When 1000 years old 
ho is admitted to the heavens and bccomcK the celestial fox."* 

In and about Peking the belief in foxes having power to asiume a 
human shape flouriabca perhaps more thoroughly than in. any other part, of the 
empire, thoogh similar stories are told throughout the eighteen provinces. 
The Liao-clmi-chih-i/i (^ ^ ^ ^), a collection of tales publishod in 
I7&5, nbonnds with narratiims of this nature, many of the most curious, unfor- 
tmiatcly, being nnsuitahle for publication in an English dress. Cut the whole 
lubject has been so fully dealt with inaccessible publications that the extended 
notioe which the subject would permit is unnecessary. Dr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, wrote an interesting paper on the suhjeot of Fairy Foxea+ 
in No. in., of the Chinme anil Japanese Repusllory (IHC3), which was followed 
by a notice from the pen of the well-known sinologue Mr. W, F. Mayers, in No. 
III., of Vol. I., of iVod'K und Qutriea on China and Japan (1867). The most 
complete essay on the suliject, however, which has yet appeared was written by 
Mr. T. Walters, and read before the North China Branch of tlie Roynl Asiatic 
Society in March IHV.t. That accurate and painstaking scholar thus opens 
his Tomarbs on the subject : — 

" Chinese philosophers scorn to be agreed in attributing to Itcynord a long 
life, some making the number of his years 800 and others extending it ercn 
tu a thousand. This power of prolonging life they suppose \o result from the 
animal's living in caves and holes where it is shut out from the con. The vital 
powers can thus operate free from disturbance and the wearing cflbot of the 
Bun's heat and light. The fox, badger, mole und some other cave-dwelling 






* Chinttt lifaderi' IHamtal. p. 61. 
f A KpeeiineD of the still penadiDg sa- 
pentition rospecting the Pox. eomos Irom 
MinalAmnta, in Ilnrakj Kon, <TApnn, A 
' a fox's hnle in his garden. At 
Uiae his wile itreamt Ihnt hIiu 
1 fox whom bIib was sstisRi^iI 
was Doae other tlian iDaii-sania. Fall ot 
ilrewl, the man pal Lhis and that together, 
and oune to the conclusion that (he hole 
must bo Iho aliodc of Iiiari-suns, and he 
tortbiatb bad a small l«tDplc pat up over 
it. Ha Ihiui called. for the Sliintu prioBt; 
and ttUii mnah ado, the matter got abroad, 



and crowds came to worship nt this temple. 
At Uat the Saibaaiho offlcinla ot the Kon 
heard of what was goiug on. and aent lor 
tho man and his wife. Tlio interview 
mnst have been somewhat disappointing 
to them, tor the judges told them ancb 
suporatitioDB now beamie criminal: uid 
the pnQJabmcnt dao for snch follies was 40 
da.vs' imprisoniDonl. As, however, in tlijs 
inHlonoo, it was olcoil; the result ot ex. 
trcme ignanmce oD the part nf the in- 
tercBling pair, iLej wen Ul off with a fine 
ot 3 jtJi, 
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animals are all grotiiwd together as enjoying long life. The Chinese arc not 
alone in thus regnrding the escluaion of ligkt and air as tending to prolung 
existence. Kot to refer to others, our ovn BitcoD saya: — ' A life in cavn and 
holcB, where the rays of the sim do not ent«r, may perhaps tund t« longevity j 
(or the air of itself iinexcited by heat has not much power to prey upon 
the body. Certiiinly on looking buck, it appears from many remains and 
monumenta that the ai/e and stature of men were anciently much greater than 
they had been since, as in 8icily and aome other places ; and snch men generally 
lived in oavcH. Now tliore is some affinity botweea length of ago and largeness 
of limbs. The eavo of EpimGnides likewise passes current among the fables,' " 

The use of the several parts of the fox's body in tho Ciuneso pharmoDopeia 
ia followed by an account of tho ChincBe opinion of his cuuning, in which we 
read as follows ; — 

"Like most Western nations the Chinese ascribe to the fos a canning, 
erafty disposition by which he can disarm suspicion on the port of tbe very 
animals which constitute his prey. . . . Tho notion about the fox's cantion 
in put to practical use in the North of China, for it bus been obaerred that when 
he is crossing a frozen river or lake he advances very slowly and deliberately, 
putting his bead down close to the ice and listening for the sound of water 
beneath. Accordingly when in the early spring the truveller fears the stability 
of tbe ice, if ho observes on its surface traces of tbo fox's footsteps he may proceed 
any without apprehension. One can easily see what an opportnnity is presented 
here again to the Chinese mind for the exercise of myth-making ingenuity. 
Below the ice is the region of the i7« or female element — the dark world of 
death and obscurity — while above it is the region of tlie i'ang or male element 
— the bright world of lii'e and activity. Accordingly it boa come to pass that 
the fox is represented as living on the debatable land which is neither tho earth 
of life Dor the Hades of death. His dwelling place on the earth is among tho 
t^mba, or actually, rather, within the t^inb, and the spirits of the deecaaeU 
otton occupy the body. Thus he enables ghosts of the dead to return to life or 
himself performs thoir terrible behest — visiting uiMm living men and women 
the iniquities they have comTnitti>d against tlio.sc now dead, and by this means 
bringing pence and rest to the souls of the latter which would else be travelling 
and troubling for ever." 

From the numerous stories given by Mr, Watters in illustration of the 
(Kipular belief in the fox's powers of transformation, I take only the following : — 
" It is as n pretty girl that tho fox appears moat frequently and does most 
miscliief. Pisguised as a woman it is always young and handsome, gcaerolly 
wicked, but on rare occasions very good. At times it puts on the garb and 
appearance of some one well known, but who is either dead or at a great 
distance. An accomplished scholar who resides in n village about twenty miles 
from Foocliow told me not long ago a story which oiTorda an illustration of this 
personation of particular individuals. A friend of his had ill-treated and, as 
was supposed, secretly killed a pretty young wife and married another. Boon 
afl«r this latter event the house was reported to be haunted and no servant 
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mnilj rtiDuin ia tbo fiuuily . TLe tlmt wife's apnrtments were Uie wprtt nf ull, 
aoil this {lurt of the pix-miscn had to bv abanUuncd. Nuvr ouo day my Irieiid 
wiis reudiug with tbe muster of the house in tlie wurks uf Uhuhsi, uud thty 
canie to the passogt; which trcuts of gliosta nod spirits. Thuy then uisisud 
rcodiiig and eat«rud into a cuaversution ott the subject, and the «l«ry of the 
hanated chambers wus reliit«d, Hy friend lnughud at and reproached the 
wmikncBS which mode a acLular believe iu ghosts, and linally the two agreed to 
remove to thut puttion of the dreadful rooms. Deforu tUey liad beeu seated licre 
a long tim«, strange sounds b(H<anie audible and soon the pit-put of a womiut's 
steps whb heard. The door opened without any noise, and in walked tlio 
murdered womun elullied as of old. The blood forsook the two men's faces, 
si*ech lied their b'ps, and hod it not liecn for the law of gravity their pigtails 
would have stood ou end. There Shcy sat paralyzed with mute awe and gazing 
on the spcetre, which went pit-pat over the boards looking neither to right 
nor left until it reached the comer in which was a small wftsh-hand- stand 
with a basin of water. She took the basin in her hand and walked steadily 
with it over to tlie man Who had been ber liusbood, presenting it to him, 
when he instantly uttered a terrible scream and fell baokwaids, Then the 
spectral woman walked away and her patter was heard along the boards until 
abe reached the outer door. My friend Gummoned up ouurage to go out and 
wake investigation, but no human creature hud beeu stii'ring. and only thu fox 
whieh como almost daily had been seen ou the premises. The house boa been 
abandoned, the owner has gone elsewhere, but my friend believes that the ghost 
of the murderer's wife wilt torment him by means of a fox daily until it brings 
biin to the grave." 

It would be eufly to multiply stories of this nature, but tlieir narration would 
unduly swell the limita of the chapter, while thosa who are curious ou the 
subject can easily refer t« Mr Watter»'a paper. I prefer therefore to tiirn to the 
analogies with Chinese belief presented elsewhere. Neither amongst the Bcmitio 
nor Aryan races can 1 find, iu the authorities at my command, that any 
demoniacal power has ever been atttibuted to the foi. No reference to the animal 
appuors in llraud, and in Contiueatal Europe the wolf alone figures in fuiry tales 
na the dangerous and crafty enemy of man. liut wo leom on the authority of 
Dr. Hncgowon that *' when the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Massachusscts, they 
found the Indians, especially tliose of Norogannsct, deeply imbued with fox 
suiNTHtilions, many of them simUur to those mentioned above." Notiues of Ihese 
are found at eonsiderahio length in the works of the ttev. Mr, Elliot, known as 
tho "Apostle of the Indians," In Jaimn, again, wo lind fox-myths a mighty 
power in tho ^late. Dr. Macgowan describes a primer — tho flrat book put into 
the hands of Japanese children ; it was, profusely illustrated with wood-outs, in 
which was depicted in full detail the progress of the Fox's courtship. Thus, 
even in the education of childhood, the fox-myth weaves itself iulii the texture 
of Japanese thonght. The fox was understood to bo moat mischievously 
InoUnod, and was capccially misehioMBB in its domcBtic relations. It was 
Iwlieved, iu Japan, to he no uncommon incident for a fox to trimsform itnelf 
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iulo a cliarming jooog woman, who got married to some loving Jupanene in-aia 
and hail a family. By-aad-bye aomuthing went awry in tli<.< domcHtio cxjxri- 
cnccB, on nhioh tho miBcMeToUB fux-eif nisamcd her fuKhood, and all her 
progeny did the game, and Bcompered off to their homee in dead men's tombs, 
leaving tlm late bopiiy husband and father dcsolato and wreti^hod. A recent 
nuwspuptt paragTaj)h,.by tho way, describes a murder CDnuuitt<.-d at CtulEiizeii 
in whioh the murderer was disvuvored to be insane. Different members of his 
family, for three generations biiok, liod gone mud, it was said, in consequence of 
one of tlicir aaeestorH having injured a fox I~So much for the fox, thus stmunorUy 
dismiBsed inasmuch as other writvrB have dealt so fully with his alleged powers. 

Leaving the animal, for the mineral, world we note that even BtoDou possess 
the reputation of being inhabited by spirits. A well-known Taui«t legend relates 
that Chung Liang, a counsellor of the founder of the llan dynasty, derived his 
knowledge from a sage who was eventually metamorphosed into a yellow atone. 
Anuther legend telle how one of the immortala kept a flock of sheep who wore 
uhougcd to atone, hut reassumed their proper shape at a word from their shepherd. 
Mr, W. 1''. Mayers, in hia article on Canton in the Treaty Porta of China and 
Japan, thus describes the Legend from whieh Canton derives it soubriquet of 
the "City of Ituraa":— "In tho temple of the 'Five Genii' were until litti.dy 
the stone images of five (superanturol) rams, but these latter were destroyed in a 
conHogration whioh consumed the rear building in which they stood somo three 
years since. The legend with reference to the fouudutiou of this temple is that, 
Hume twenty centuries ago, five shepherds were scon on the site where the 
building now staads, who suddenly became transformed into an e^ual number of 
rams, while these again instantly changed into stone, a voice being heard at the 
Buuio time proclaiming that, so long as these supernatural objects should be 
worshipped on this spot, the prosperity of the adjoining city should endure, 
From that day forward (runs the story) these images have remained on the 
identical spot, and it is certain that from time immemorial they have been looked 
upon with superstitious reverence, nor is it tlie less remarkable that the destruo- 
tioD of their shrine sliould coincide bo closely vdth the actual decline in the 
prosperity of the city. Tho stones were almo»t shapeless blocks of granite, about 
eighteen inches high and the same in length, with some rude attempt ut sculpture 
in the form of n ram's bead. From thcra and their attendant legend Canton 
derived its soubriquet of the City of Rams (^ 4£)> ''"'' ^^^ legend itself la 
Iroctd by Chinese phOosophera to on accidental resemblance between the word 
signifying 'ram' or 'sheep' and the ancient designaliou of the province of 
Kwungtung. This is a striking coiroboration of Professor Mliller's dictum that 
all myths are merely amplifications of some forgotten sound." 

A popular superstition recounts that in L'ien-ehow, in the province of 
Ewang-si, when any person walking, happens to hit his foot against a Htonc, 
and afterwords falla sick, his fafliily immediately prepares an ottering ot fruit, 
wine, rice and inoensc ; and proceeding \i\ the Bjiot, bow down and worship, after 
whii'h the person gets well. They imagine that tile atone is poasessed by a. 
dumon. Gamblers frequently pray to atones thus possessed (or " luck." 
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IX ELVES, FAIKIES, AND BROWNIES. 

An aocurato definition of the Chinese iJen of elves and furi«a ia eomBwhst 
difficult. In many cases the word ihiii ^|A, spirit, or, as some will have it, 
God — can onlj be traoBlated by "elf" or "brownie," while on other ooca- 
noDi one ia puzzled under what categiay to plaoo creatures who play too 
important a part in Chinese belief ti> he omitted from these pages, while 
strictly aniwering to nothing known in the West. China, at all events, 
boBita an ioiinity of beinga who ace alleged to possess the general oharaateristioB 
«f our local sprites. As with as they are sometimes malioious and sometimes 
merely phiyfnl. But I fancy that, in the main, a more stem air of purpose 
rnna through Chinest than through European fairy legend. The wildest 
native inventiona have never endowed the fairy community with, "houses 
made all with mother'o'' pearl, on ivory tennis'Court, a nutmeg parlour, a 
■appbire dairy-room, ubambers of agate, &d., &c." * Still less do we Sod 
anjIUng resembling Shakespeare's Queen Mab: — 

" Har waggon ipokos made ol long apinnflr's legs, 
The oarer of the wings of grasshoppers, 
The traces of the auallesl spider's web 
The ooDsrs of the rooonnhiuo'e watery beaus, 
Her whip of cricket'a boiie, the lasli of llliu."t 

We hear little amongst the Chinese of fairy sprites whose highest aim ia 
mere amusement, their action being uaaally, as with a certain class of brownies 
in onr own fairy pantheon, malignant. It is, by the way, interesting to note 
that while the words alp and alf (Swedish OJid English el/J equally lUgnify a 
mountain, or demon of tho mountains,} tlie Chinese most frequently assign a 
mountaiuoun touatitj to the homes of their fairy folk. The oelebroted mountain 
Even Lun (^ ^) (usually identified with the Hindoo Euah) is said tu 
be peopled with fairiea who cultivate upon its terrace* the '■fields of sesomum 
and gardens of coriander seeds" which are eaten as ordinary food by those who 
poaaeei the gift of Longevity. Here too is tbo "Luke of Gems" on whose 
bonlen dwells the fairy mother Si icang mu (^ ^^ ■&) and beside whose 
waterg flourishes the k'luiig sAit or tree of life, described as 1U|000 cubits 
in height, ISOO feet in ciicumferenoe and supposed to bear fruit only onoe in 
3,000 years. This fruit ia bestowed by the fairies on their favourites, who thus 
beoome immortal. Other receipts for the "Elixir of Life" are peach-tree gum 
mixed with the powdered aah of the mulberry, and tan 4^ the elixir of gold, 
or Ian tha J^ fi^ the common name for cinnabar. 

There are some curious resemblances between Chinese and Western saperati- 
I on the snbject of storm-fiends or fairies. Thus the storm-raiser in China 
ia not nslike his prototype in Scotland. Sir Jamca UelviUe in hia J/«rni>i'r» 
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tella as that "the spirit or devil that helped the Scottish witches ta raise a 
Btorm in the sea of Norway was cold at ice, and his body hard oa iron ; hia 
{aoe was teiribU, Mb 'none like the hiiok of an eagle, fp^at huruing eyea, his 
hauda and lega hairy, with claws on hia naila like a grilfin." The Clmieie demon 
of the storm la thua deacribed in the Shan bai uhing Mt 'i&^^- "to 
Daylight mountain dwellu the kIikh ciUIed Ee-ntimg. His stinpe ia like a man 
with a dragon's head. Ho wanderB about continually in the depths of the 
Chang liver, and whenever he cornea over or goes in there is sure to be « 
violeat sttfrm and rain." 

Fairies in China indeed, as with ua, usually posKess the attribute of beauty. 
A well-known ChineBe legend relates how two friends wandering amongst the 
ravines of thoix native mountains iu search of herbs for medicinal purposes 
Dome U) a fairy bridge where two maidens of more than earthly beauty ara 
on guard. They invite them to the fairy land which liea on the other side of 
tixe bridge, and the invitation being accepted they become enomoui'ed of the 
maidens, and pass what to them seems a short though blissful period of 
existence with the fairy folk. At length they desire to revisit their eartlily 
homes and are allowed to return, wlien they Utid that seven generations have 
lived and died during their apparently short abaouco, they themselves having 
become centenarians. * Anotlier version of the story is found in the Liao chai 
thih j/i. About A,D. dO or 70 two friends named Yiian Ctioo and Lia Ch'ia 
when wandering amongst the Tlen-t'ai mountains bst their way, and after 
wandering about for some time at lemgtb came upon a fairy rL'treat where two 
beautiful girls received fiem and fed them on Am nui jtB mi (hemp, the Chi- 
nese ha3chiech). After spending what seems only a few days with their hostessea 
they return home and find to their ostonishnjent that seven generations have 
passed away since they made the acquaintance of the maidens, t I may here 
remark that this Bip Van Winkle sort of story takes several forms in China, and 
a slight digression on this subjeot may be pardoned. A legend, related of 
Wang Chih, one of the iKitriarehs of the Taoist sect, involves him in a 
similar catastrophe with less obvious excuse than in tlie case of the two frienda 
above mentioned.! Wandering one day in the mountains of Eu Chow t« 
gather firewood " he entered a grotto in which some aged men were seated 
intent upon a game of oliess. He laid down his axe and looked on at their 
game, in the coarse of which one of the old men handed him a thing in shape 
and size like a date stone, telling him to pat it into his mouth. No sooner hod 
he tasted it than 'he booamo oblivious of hunger and Ihirsl.' After some time 
had elapsed, one of the players said, '* It ia long since you came here, yon 
should go home now!" whetc upon Wong Chih proceeding to piok up his axe 
found that its handle had mouldered into dust. On repairing to his home 
he found that oeuturiea hod passed since the time when he hod left it for 
the mountains, and that no vestige of his kinsfolk remained. Retiring to 
a retreat among the hills he devoted hiffiself to the rites of Taoism, and 
* Qnolud in Sir J. Boirring's Fluwerj/ 
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SbiUj- atUiaed to immortality— a verj an-Tan- Winkle-like termination to the 

The striking rcaemblaooe of these to legends popular thwQghout Europe 
Deeds no dpmoDatratioa, they being in fact ideutioal with Erse, Qaelic and 
Teutooie stories jet related in their respective naighbonrhoods. The bridge 
in the first stoiy ia described as the ■' Aanre bridge," the fiiiry home being 
known 01 tlie " Jnapar city." " Tiui chi" qt the " Jaspar lake " is the name 
giTen to a sheet of water which it is Iwlievod forms one of its chief attractions, 
and to speak of a Chinese lady as " a njTiiph of the Jaspor lake " is to pay her 
the highest coiaplitnent for purity and beauty. 

The somewhat particular, aud at liraea pugnacious, " Brownie " is supposed 
to exist in China. Readers acijunintt'd with our north-country folk-lore will 
be aware that a. prnotioe exists in many ports of the country of setting out 
milk ic. for the consumption of some household brownie, who performs 
willing labour for the beooftt of its entertainer, the one proviso being that the 
brownie'* operations are noTer to he overlooked by mortal eye. It is curious, in 
thill connection, to find such a Chinese legend as the following recorded {T'aii 
ehing ^B ^J[, vol. 4) : — " In the Ts'i- dynasty there was one Chang Ching, 
who went out one night and saw a woman on the south corner of his house 
who beckoned him to come to her; and when ho came she said: 'This ts 
your houoQi's mulberry ground, aud 1 am the then of this place. If you 
will make next yesr, in the middle of the first moon, some thick oongee, and 
present it to me I will engage tu make your mulberry trees a hundred times 
more productive.' Having said this she disappeared. Ching made the congee 
and afterwards hod a groat crop of silkworms. Thcoce arose the practice 
of making thickened congee on the 15lh of the first moon," Of the more 
truculent ckss of brownies we also hear' a good deal in (')iina. In an article on 
"Oonpowder and arms in China," published in a recent volume of the 
N. C. B. R. A. S. Transactions, the author, Mr. W. F. Mayers. i|u>jtes from the 
SMin-i-king the following: "Among the hills in the Western parts [of 
CbinaF] there exist beings in human shape, a foot or more in height, who 
■M by nature very fearless. If attacked [or offended] they cause men to 
dicken with [alternate] heat and cold. They ore called Shan tao." It was to 
frighten these brownies that tlic practice of burning bamboos, now-a-daya 
■abttituted by tire-crackers, (as already alluded to,) was adopted. Another 
•ooount makes the Shan-iiai or Shan-mo, to be a species of bird which when 
■ttuked mmmona tigers to its aid and bums down dwelling liouses. In any 
Mte titste beings bear many poiots of resemblanoe to oar own sprites, e^iecially 
those that are malignant. A curious story, which. may serve as the type of 
many such, is also given in the same volnme as that from whioh the above is 
darired, the (ocak given being Lew-chew, which until very lately was deemed a 
dependency of China. It relates how a fairy in the guise of a beautiful woman 
it found bathing in a man's well. He persuades her to marry him, and she 
remain* with him for nine years, at the end of which time, despite the affection 
dM has for their two children, she "glides upwards into a clond" and 
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iluitppeni's. We tiad a very similar story in the Arabian niglite, aud both Oer- 
niAD}- and th« Shetland isluuds give us an almost identical legend, 

A lar^ proportion of tUe fairy tales of all countries are of coarse what 
grave scbolarB denominate "puerile"; but 1 need hardly apologue for giving 
the two foltowing, which Ulimtrute both tite idea of diminutive stature attributed 
la fairies nod the yet more oummon endowment of animals and insects with 
fairy power. In the work ('Pan cArru;) above quoted from wo read that th« 
Emperor Vuen Tiiung of T'ong had imperial ink called Dnigon fragrance. 
One day he saw in the ink little Tooist priests like tiles walking about, 
and they called to him, "IJve far ever I Your servantB are the ti^nritual 
easenoe of ink, the uubassadors of the black pine. Whoever in the world ha> 
literary cultivation must have twelve of us dragon guests in his ink." This 
is not badly mat«hed by the following : " X youth while deeplog wB* 
accosted by a maiden who asked him to accompany her for protection agatost 
Kome mciiuecd danger, telling him she was a priuoesi in disguiee; but htt 
tumod away from her. Soon afterwards he heard the noise of hnmnung 
and saw entangled in the web of a spider a bee about to be devoured. He 
released the bee, placed it uiwa the ink-alab, when by the impresBion of its feet 
it left the character "Grateful" and llew away. Ho followed it with his eye» 
•nd saw it enter a honey-comb suspended above. The diiguised priooess wa* 
the bee." Sir John bowring, who gives tjiis story in almost the sanw words, 
odds, " It is easy to fancy that the character oi sign meaning ' Oratitud»' 
could be made by the impress of a bee's feet." 1 fear that the learned ex-go- 
vernor of Hongkong wan in this instance indulging in an uaggemtion not 
nnusuol with him. 

ChincM popular stories also abound with references to "kelpies" enoh b» 
in Scotland are reported to haunt fords and ferries. A not less popular belief 
credits the monkey tribe with peoulinr attributes as being posaessed by fairies 
who moke woman -stealing an ordinary avocation — thus afibrding a curious 
parallel to a South-African truperstition. In the nhtory of the White Monkey, 
by Enng T'sing, wo read that a man of Leang, who had a very pretty 
wife, was travelling and came to pass some time at Chang-toh, Warned by 
the people of the placi; that a local »hen was given to stealing females he oon- 
ceals his wife in an inner room : but, despite all his precautioQs, on the aeoond 
night in the fourth watch she is abducted. After seeking her high and low 
amidst great perils he at length comes to a stone door in a mountain facing 
the East, and learns from women passing in and out that liis wife is within. 
To effect her deliverance he is advised to provide two kilderkini of spirits, 
ten dogs and several pounils of hemp. With this the women in the oave 
promise to attempt the «/i^'/it capture. The then accordingly sees and 
devours the dogs and drinks the spirits, when he is securely bound with the 
hemp. The husband being called in, hods an enormous monkey bound hand 
and foot to the bed, and Xgau-yang Hih (the husband) kills him, tbna releasing 
■II the females in his power. 

Fairies who embody the powers of nature are firmly believed in- "The 
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Kmperor Liang when tired feU asleep in the suitsbiQe and dreamed that lie «u 
viaited by & woutUD of celestial beauty. Ue aaked whence shs came and who 
she wuB. ' I live on the terrace of the Sun on the Enchaiited Uoufltain. In the 
wurniog I am a cloud, in the evening a shower of rain.'" The popular credence 
which this legend obtains urguca a very deep-seated belief in the faiij-like 
ntlributes of repreaentativea of the powera of nature, and shows a close analogy 
to the Western legend of the " Spirit of the Mist." 

But the Cliinese people other apherea with Fairy inhabitants ; and there ia 
■ touch of the imaginative in such beliefs which mther induces sj'mputhy with 
than hoHtility to their tenour. The nniversal legend of the Man in the Moon 
laltea in Ciiina a form that is at leasts as interesting as the ruder legends of more 
barbarouB peoples. The "Goddess of the Palace of the Moon," Chang-o, 
appeals as much to out sympathies as, and rather more so than, the ancient 
beldame who in European folk-lore picks up perpetual sticks to satisfy the 
vengeful ideas of on ultra-aabbathaical sect. Mr. O. C. Stent bos aptly seized 
the idea of the Chinese versitier whom he truDslates ; — 

" On a gold throne, whose ndialing brightness 
Dulles tlis ejva — onhaloitig the scene, 
Sts B fair form, arrayed in snowj whileueas. 
— She is Chang-o. the beaBteoua Fairy Qaeen. 
Bainliow- winged angels softly hover o'er her 
Furniiug a aaopy t^ove the Ihioue. 
A liost of fair; beings aland before her 
Each robed iu light and girt with meteor zone." 

Making every allowonee for the polish of ttanslation, the foregoing venw 
« a delioBoy of perception that raises Chinese fairy folk-lore to the level 
of our own. It is seaicely necessary to quote, from European sources, verses 
which in sentiment express a similar idea. 

Fairy Tales abound in Chinese resembling those in Arabic folk-lore, A 
very well-known legend relates how a celebrated musician, aspiring to wed a 
prtBoess who played so exquisitely on the flute that all the birds, even to the 
eagle, came down from heaven to listen to her, was accepted, on shewing proof 
of this ability us her husband. " Too good to live," however, the pair were 
transformed into genii, and still occupy a place in the somewhat vast oroana 
of Cliinese gods. Other legends relate to animals becoming endowed with 
the gift of speech. Thus Chwang-trQ, the hero of a story which has been 
popularised by Mr- Stent under the heading "Fanning the Qrave," is related 
to have reached a river, the banks of which were almost dry. Various small 
fishes thereupon petitioned him to restore their mnoh-needed element — ^water — 
representing tbat if he did not do so, they would all perish ; and their request 
IS acceded t«. Ireland and Germany both give us similar legends. 

To sum up, I am inclined to the conclusion that no very real distinotion 
' Vlitains in Chinese folk-lore between the various beings desoribed in the West 
a* demons, genii and fairies, though, as I have endeavoured to shew, superna- 
tural oreatureSi possessing the attributes of eaoh, are fully believed in. The 
wnatant application of the term ihfn JfM in this connection seems U> me an 
argument against its adoption by Christian miasionarict to express our own 
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C(iacej>tioD of llie Creator. It is singular, by the wny, 1 
use the word "apirit" in two different senses whan we b 
and " Re is a man of spirit," the Chinese in like manner make the word ghtn 
do double duty. Of course the argument cuts both ways; but its inapplica- 
bility to the Chiaeue side lies in the fact that the language provides no word 
for the one iilthnate cawm. Whatever word our misaionariea agree upon 
must do Bome violence to the native idea. Tho subject is, however, too wide to 
be more than incidentallj touched on here. Suffioo it to say that both in the 
everyday language of the people and in popular literature lAen oonvey* the idea 
of ffodi, spirit; /airiet or demons only. A careful oonsidemtion of this fact it 
imperatiTe in any diacusaion as to its adoption in Christian books to express th« 
Hebrew "Jehovah." 



X.— SERPENTS, DRAGONS, FABULOUS ANIMALS 
AND MONSTERS. 



The port playpil in the mythology of the Aryan and Semitic races by the 
Serpent and Dragon would have led one to expect a similar concurrence in tho 
Legendry of China, oven if the well-known designation under wluoh its govern- 
inent is so frequently referred to did not at once direct attention to the fact, 
The land of the " Dragon Throne " is indeed by no means singular in its beliefs 
in this connection. To say nothing of the Biblical narrative, the Brahminio 
Krishna, under his two aspects of Eriabna serpent- wounded in the heel and 
Erinhna standing triumphant on the head of his arch-enemy, the classic Btorie« 
of Hercules aud tho Hydra, Appollo and Fython, Cadmus and the Dragon, 
the Teutonic myth of Signrd and Fafner, or our own legend of St. George, and 
others which will be referred to in their proper place, combine to give the 
serpent and his congeners an universal celebrity. "Among different forms 
in use as an old symbol (says a recent reviewer) none is more myatorious than 
the serpent. The animal itself glides out and into boles and comers, and as it 
glides you only, perhaps, see a coil of the reptile ; bo, with its symbolism, the 
facts are moat difBcnlt to be got at, and the understanding of tbem is mora 
difficult still. All nuUone aoem to have had the serpent as a symbol in some 
form or another. Perhaps one of the strangest forma of this creeping thing waa 
that u{ the Christian Ophites, wlio kept a serpent which crawled over the 
bread of the sacrament on the altar, and this they considered to be the act of 
consecration." It is hardly necesssary, however, to tell atudents of Chinese 
literature or folk-lore that our own assortment of popular legends and belief! 
touching the serpent tribe shrink into insignificance beside that of the " Middle 
Kingdom." The brazen serpent of MoBe* has been the linea] progenitor of > 
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LT indeed to the icms of HoD.* CoDfining our attvntioa in the 
Jirst iiutaaoe lo aerpeaU proper, Itjt us gluniie at the vait urmy of lagend which 
greule the cuoet superhoiul euquiry iiitu Chiuese beliels uu the Kubjeut. 

And, before dealing with ita supernatural charocterixtica, let me note the 
healing i^aoIitLes ascribed to Ibe serpent's flesh. The skin of the white spotted 
•nuke is used iu leprosy, rbtiutuatista and palsy, t while the liosh of other 
T»rieties enter largely into the often tiltby preacriptious of nutlTe docturs. 
Thoogh 1 am not aware that the tigure of a serpent hus ever been used 
in China ua with the ula^jiuol Esculapius and Hygia, who are reprc-neuted us 
beiuing a stafl' round which is coiled a. aeipent, as a symbol of health, the snake 
is n popular item of the show-port of every native drug store, and the virtusa 
attributed to ila body are at least a reminder of the Western legend. As a 
drug, however, it ceiLsas to poasesa supernatural quaUties. To the living auimal 
are attributed powers not less potent than to the gods themselves. And the 
writer enoouutered an instance of this auperstition when endeavouring same 
tDODths since to induce his Chinese astiiiitants in the Hongkong Uuseum to kill 
and prepare a fine siiecimen of the boa tiibe which hud been eaugbt on the island. 

That evil spirits or human beings compelled by enchantment uan assume 
the form of snakes, is a deeply -rooti.'d belief, as in also ita converse that myateri' 
ously-gifted serpents can at will present themselves to the public eya at 
ordinary mortals. In the "Thunder-peak Pagoda" novel, already referred to, 
we find the heroine of the story to be a white snuke who possesses the power 
of assuming the human form, la the Cavern of the Winds situated on the 
Green Mountain near Ching-to-foo in 9?e-ohuan "there was," says the story, 
" reputed to be a monstrous white female iierpent, who had been there from 
time immemorial. In this cave also grew strange flowers and wonderful shrubs. 
This serpent had existed for eighteen hundred years, and had never yet done 
harm to any living thing. On account of her great uge, this white serpent hud 
attained to a vast degree of knowledge, and waa able to work marvellous spelhi, 
and to take the form of a woman, in which eondition she adopted the name of 
Pl-cbeu-niung." Her servant, like herself, was a serpent and the aoene in 
which the two are for the first time introduced to each other is dewribed in 
a way worthy of the Arabian nights : — 

" Hang chow is a most baaatitnl place. The resideneea of princes and nobles are 

Britain and once flonrisbed both iu Qreaoa 
and Narthern Africa— straetara with iva- 
naea of nprigbt stones of several miles in 
leugth whereof Ibe ruins ma; still b« 
baced at Caniak in Brittany. Abury in 
WilUhire and Redruth b Ccmindl." . . 
' - The autbor lefeta to tbe sect of 
CbriHtisn heretios knowD as Ophite or 
Ophiaui, nba ware professed serpaat wor- 
shipper* ; and hs gives tome curions da- 
tails ot tbe Egyptian Python worship, em- 
blems of whiob have eveu been disoovend 
in British Arcbsology. 

t F. Porter Smith's Ckintte UuKrla 
M«iiea, ArL Snakei. 



*SBe Kitlo's CycUpadia .of Biblical 
Littralnm, Art. Serprnli, too long for 
tnnseription in this place, but giving a 
most iulensting sketch of serpent wor- 
ship. Briefly aummarized. il touches on 
the Naga Kings of Hindaisni: tbe astro- 
nomicu^ fables cf the serpent AdbdU, or 
Ifaa Uilky Way. and tbe snn-aDd-nioon- 
dcTooring dragona ; the Scandinavian le- 
gend of ue kater serpent of tbe doep ; the 
Caltia, Basque and Astatic legmds of the 
dngoD guardian of riches. " These (ablei 
«ac« a lesidne ol that snliqae dngon 
worship which bad its templca (ram High 
Ana and Cckhia to tbe North ot Great 
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ban (light hniidtvd ;eai9, — uud uauld sUo isceud into the elouds. and 
torm ; and wlien she' saw Uie whJU aerpent eowiag in, she barrtiHl ta| 
nee, Baying, " Whuuiw couent thoa thus to iuvude the privacy of 
ion not (ear inj wrath I" Ths white eerpent, who had assnmad 
hud Uie other, merely emtled, uid uud, " Don't talk about your poi 
but pay attention to what I am going to Bsy— 1 am a powerful white aepeat, 
troru the monutain cavem of Ibe wiuds, where 1 hare reaided marc than eigbleea 
dred yearg; bnt because I am not so powerful as I could wish, I hare deteroiiDed 
diiuige luy abode, wherefore you maet let me take up my residenoe id 
besides Ihia, why xhontd we quarrel, being both spirits in Ibe term of serpenta 
Bat Uia black snake was not so easily packed, and angrily exclaimed, " This is i , 
garden, and yuu are a spirit from some distant plaoe — How tben do you dare thus 
to deprive me of mine own? If, moreover, yoa tUiuk yourself more powerful Ihan I 
am, let ns coutead together three times (or the mastery.'' The white Ber)<ent amiled 
slightly, and said, " It is no desire of mine that we should coutend together, as I do not 
wish to injure one of my species ; but Elnee yoa so much wish >t, I iciH contend with 
yon. but npon this couditiou ouly that whoever sbsll be victorious is tlie atiife, 
ahail become the mistress, and that uie ooni)uered one shall always act as a slave. 

Tlie black anake. still angry, snatched a sword and cut at the white serpent, bat 
she. drawing two swords, put them before her in the torm of a oross. In a few minutes 
the aaporior talent of the while aerpeut became evident, tor by muttering a powerto] 
spell, the sword was saatohed from the band of her adversary by some invisible meana, 
and aha was left defenceless. The black serpent at this was very moch frightened, 
and kuecllna down, reapectfotly addressed the other, aajing, " Do not contend any 
longer — I a<^uunled!ge you aa my superior, anil am willing to serve you as your alavo." 
Matters being thus settled so satistaetorily, the uiistroaa and servant entered the garden 
together."' 

The ndTentures of those two serpent women and the scrapes into which an 
unlaokf uttuchmiont for the mistress led the hero of the tale, form the principal 
features of the plot. I oitnnot, of course, here follow that out : sul&oe it to 
sa^ that the enohantress brought grief to all oonneuted with her. But the 
sturv presents certain analogies with au old English legend that are worth 
noting. The " worm of Spindlestone Heiigh " in Northuraberland, was, so 
the legend sajs, a beautiful girl transformed by her step-mother into a loath- 
some serpent, until her brother should come to her rescue from beyond the m 
This of course he eventually does, aud the obarm is broken. 

" He quitted hie sword, and bent his haw. 
He gave her kisses three; 
She crept iiito her hole a worme 
But out slept a lBdye."t 

The well-known Linton womt or dragon] supposed to inliabit the bord 
of Roxburghshire, gives us another parallel between a British and i 
belief. From his cave on LinUrn hill this monster "could with his sweeping 
and venomous breath draw the neighbouring flocks and herds witliin reach 
of bis fangs." Again we read, " such was the dread inspired by the monster'^ 
poisonous breath" that the villagers were beside themselves with h 
we have only to go back to 1H67 to find a story extensively believed thrDQ| 
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out the Fuyden seaboard, in which the {misonoUB ohuraoter of a serpent's 
hreath is an important element.* It web Iji the effect thut a parly ot tiger- 
mtchen near Foochow discovered in the cage which they had cooBtrucl^d to 
receive the tiger a monstroUB anake with two large hams, Although somewhat 
frightened at their unexpected prisoner, thoy decided on taking him on board 
tlieir junk with a view to eventually selling him. A few days after they had 
put to aea a thunderstorm came on, and a llnsh of lightning struck the junk, 
breakjng Open the cage. Away slipped the monster into the hold, which, being 
itored witl rioo and other edibles, was a decided change for the better in his 
pMidon. Ab, however, the captain and crew were bound to deliver their 
cargo intact, the former offered $1,000 to anybody who would go down and kill 
the snake. Two men were found to venture, but do sooner did they approach 
the aniraal than " raising his head a little, he hissed out a vapour on them 
and they lay dead." Of courae captain and crew immediately deserted the junk, 
and she is still reputed to be, like the flying Dutchman's ship off the Cape, 
emizing around the neighbouring coasts ; and so great is the fear of the serpent's 
breath, that no one who lias heard the story dare board a castaway Foochow 
junk to this day. 

Something more than mere traces of serpent worship are to be found through- 
out China. The Saii-chieh templea (^ St J^) at Canton are also known by 
the name of Ch-iwj She Miao or "Qreen serpent temples," the origin of whioh 
name is thus given in a compilation by the well-known author Chao Ti.f 
" When offerings were made to the god a. serpent came out and ate or drank 
what was laid before the altar. It any person made a vow and did not after- 
ward* fuIGl it, although he might be handredit of li away, serpents would come 
and claim fulfilment of his promise. These were commonly called Qreen Serpent 
Hespfpigers. At present the most famoua of these temples is that at Wuohow-fu, 
where scarcely a day passes on which plays are not performed or saorilioes offered, 
at the expense of traders who thus celebrate the fullilment of their entreaties 
at the shrine. At the time of sacriticea being offered a green serpent does in 
realitj' issue forth from the sanctuary or moke ita appearance from the rafters, 
or from within the garments of the Ocd, to drink the wine and devour the eggs 
that qre placed thei'e without being deterred at the sight of the persons standing 
by. After finishing its meal the oreaturo quietly glides away."t Afonsieur de 
Beanvoir, in his recent work describing a visit to the East, speaks of a temple 
at Canton within the enclosure of which was a clump of trees near an altar, the 
rendenoe of a sacred serpi^nt. " A crowd of worshippers were pressing round the 
ancred hushes, bringing gifts to the ugly reptile, a snake two feet long, which 
crawled about close to some hot ashes." 1 have not identified the temple, but 
the aooount is probably accurate, as native informants confirm it. Tct stronger 
eridence of the hold which serpent-worship has over the Chinese mind is afibrdod 
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by the i&ut tbnt during the height of the Tientsin floods, in the antBimi of 18T3, 
Li HiiTig-Dhaog,'a man distinguished lor his clear cdmmon sense and administra- 
tive ability, joined in oflering worship to a miserable little snake which had been 
picked up and placed in one of the temples, afterwards extolling, in a memorial 
to the Throne, the dirine favour exhibited by the appearance of the wrotohed 
reptile. And in the following year the yorth-China Herald related an even more 
absurd instance of faith in the supernatural attributes of the serpent tribe. " In 
this case also," sajs the joumal in question, " the memorinhst is a man of dis- 
tinguished ability, which he has gives evidence of both in coiuieotion with For- 
eign and Chinese matters. He reports wonderful miracles on the part of the river 
gods, in saving embankments and helping the men who were at work on them, 
over and over again. Apparently the Taiwang are credited with power to maka 
the waters abate just at the eritioal moment, but not to avert such uufortunate 
crises altogether. The river god is, in every case, a small water snake, which 
popular fancy has ooDVorted into a deity. The story of Chen Ching-luug Chang- 
chun, one of the deities mentioned, is that he was inspector of the Yellow Biver, 
and being unable to repair a breach in the embanliments, on account of the 
strength of the uurrent, he in despair threw lumself into the river. The water 
oeascd to rise, the current slackened, and the breach was repaired. Chen was ■ 
transformed into a River Ood far his noble devotoduess, and constontty app 
in the shape of a water serpent, to work miracles on behalf of his more fortuuata I 
successors in the difficult duty of checking the outburst of ' China's IJORow.' " 

That snakes contain in their heads certain precious stones is an old belief 
common to most branches of the human family.* A story in a native book of 
anecdotes relates how a foreigner passing a pork-butcher' a shop asks the master 
what he will take for the bench on which the pork is expasud. The answer, 
given in fun, is "lifty taels." The foreigner offers to pay the money. Thiaoon- 
vinoes the butcher that there must be something valuable in the bench, so ha 
declines \o unU it, and carefully puts it by. The foreigner leaves the place and 
returns after a year's absence. Seeing the bntoher he asks after the bench, and, 
iu answer to a vtry natural enquiry why he deems it m valuable, inforou him 
that, lodged in a cavity within it, is a snake, holding in its mouth a preoion* 
gem. He further adds that the snake lives on the blood that soaks through the 
wood from the raw meat exposed on it, and that when this supply is out oS' the 
■nake will die, and the gem become worthless. Cursing his own stupidity, the 
butoher seizes a hatchet and splits the bench open, finding the snake dead, while 
the jewel it undoubtedly holds in its mouth is of the same oolonr as the eye of k 
dried fish. T have chosen this story as illustrating another point in native folk- 
lore — the mysterious powers attributed to foreigners — but may observe that 
nonataut allnaions are to be found in Chinese works to the idea of snakes contain- 
ing prenioua atones. Now, to go no further than a file of Indian papers received 
a few weeks ago, 1 find in one of them the following paragraph. " Tht Lautrenen 
Gaztlte indulges in surmises as to tbe object of the ex-£ing of Ondh in col- 
lecting snakes. Perhaps," it says, "he wishes to become possessed of the preciou* 
■ Nolti and Querid on China and Japan, Vol. II.. p. 180. 
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juwel whioh some serpents are said to contain, or of that apeoiea of enake bj 
vhow means it is Baid a person can &y ia the air. The jewel refprred to (nun) 
haa in bU tjiae* been ? popular myth, but located variously ia the heads of toodl, 
fiehea, and even horsei." The supentitiou therefore is not conlined to tbe 
ChiiuM. Is it not possible that Sbakespora's nllusioii to the toad, which, 

" Ogt; uid Tenomoos, wear* i. pradooa jewel in his head," 
may have been suggested hy this popular belief, though now interpreted ta apply 
only to the beautiful eye with which the animal is endowed ? 

The transitian from the serpent to the dragon is easy, but appears to have 
followed much the some rule in China as in England— there being a considerable 
amount of confusion in the legendary lore of both countries between the two 
animals. It is indeed somewhat difficult to exactly aay where fact left off, and 
fancy commenced, to contribute to the popular portrait of the dragon. China 
docs, in fact, produce an animoJ — a barmleaa speoiea of lizard, — which may well 
bare sat as the original of the native monster : but ita small size (only some two 
feet from nose to tail) deprives it of any ferocious aemblanoe. Looking at the 
widespread belief in dragons there seems little doubt that the semi-myth of to- 
day ia the traditional successor of a really once existent animal, whose huge size, 
■nake-like appearance and, possibly, dangerous powers of ofTenoe made hira so 
terrible that the earlier races of mankind adopted him tinanimously u the most 
fearful embodiment of anima! ferocity to he found. 

Dr. Eitel, in an interesting article on tbe subject of dragon worship,* 
expresses his belief that it haa spning from the same form of snake or naga 
worship as that still existing in India, Burmah and Siata. " What strengthens 
this assertion," he says, "is the oiroumstance that 1 am enabled to itato 
podtiTely that the Chinese translators of Sanserit Buddhist texts invariably 
rendered tbe term Hoga (which has been identilied with mbra di capelio,) by the 
word " long" (^b) or dragon. The religious mind of China has never made a 
aoientifio distinction between snake and dragon." Suffice it to say that China 
id the oldest home of dragon worship, the animal being represented as winged 
and four-footed, each foot having four (or five) claws — the latter number being 
appropriated solely to pictures, embroideries or figures used by the Imperial 
Court. Thus a dress with a five-clawed dragon worked on it can be used by one 
of Boyal blood only. It is noteworthy that the English dragon is also nearly 
always represented with wings. For those who have never read the ballad of 
the Dragon of Wantley I may ^uote his desoription, to enable a comparison to 
be drawn between him and his Chinese brother : — 

" This dragira had two farions wings 
One upon each shoalder, 
With a sting in his lajle, as tang as ■ flsjU, 
Which msda him bolder and boldsr. 
He had long cliws, and in his jam 
Foot and forty t«e[h of irau, 
With a hide *■ toagh. an anf buff, 
Which did bim roiuid environ." 

* Solit and Querlei an CMna and Japan, Vol. Ill,, p. 34. 
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The aii'-henlic species of dragon or Lutu/, has, according to Cbinese belief, 
& oatuel'a head, a deer's horns, a rabbit's eyes, a cow's ears, a anake's neck, a 
frog's belly, a carp's acalea, a hawk's olaws and a tiger's palms. The chief 
distioction between the snake and the dragon in Chinese eyes is that, while th« 
former ia worshipped ae a real, everyday ohjeel, the lattei is avowedly super' 
natural. A popular proverb says, "Dragons bring clouds, and tigers bring 
winds."* The dru^D is in fact an all-pervading element of erery myth relating 
to the powers of nature, and its worship ia not, when we trace its serpent origin, 
surprising. 

In no case however does it seem more absurd than when we find it gravely 
notioed in offlciai douumeuts. Thus a year or two since an Ediut publiiihed in 
the Peking Oaxeile elated as follows : — -" Li Hnn^-chaog has addressed to us a 
memorial, stating that the lliver Yung-ting has fiUed its channel, reporting for 
punishment the officials who were engaged on the works, and requesting the 
appropriate discipline on himselt. He states that much rain fell for several 
weeks in succession this year, and the waters in river and lake rose to an 
unwonted height. The olHcers responsible worked day and night to avert danger 
by opening and shutting sluices and strengthening works. On the 4th and otb 
July the rain Game down in bucketfuls, and it became utterly impassible to da 
anything ; the river overflowed in several places. Li Hung-ohang last year 
reported that he had caged the dragon, and it is therefore an inoxcosable fault 
that, in so short a time afterwards, even allowing several weeks' rain, the river 
should have broken out I" It would be diffloult to oome aoross more oonvincttig 
proof tliat the supernatural powtrs of the dragon over the phenomena of nature 
were fiiUy believed in. 

Domestio dragon worship again is familiar to every native, The aathor of 
the paper above referred to gives curious details of the oereraonies observed in 
worshipping dragon-spirits. Every hill and mountain is Supijosed to be inha- 
bited by them, and whenever a new house is to be erected, a Feng-shui 
geomanoer is ooaaultcd Xo leom if the location be within the range of friendly 
dragon spirits. The house on being eompletod has a niche fitted up in it as a 
ehrine for the individual dragon which protects the destinies of the house. He 
is installed with considerable ceremony, and the shrine ia worshipped at the 
same periods as sacrifices or prnyBrs are offered in the Ancestral Hall. In the 
case of houses which have been built for the space of one hundred years (at the 
expiration of which period the original virtue and efB.cieney of the tutelary 
dragon is supposed to need rein vigo ration) more elaborate ceremonials ore neoes- 
tary. Tliree days ore devoted to preparation, and on the fourth the exorcism 
of evil infiuenoes commencea. Tbia consists in magionl incantations mumbled ia 
unintelligible language, acGompanied by offerings of frankincense, wine and 
paper, the whole accompanied by the beatings of drums and gongs and the 
blowing of a horn. The chief wizard then dips bis arm into boiling oil or 
performs some similar fent to justify his claims as an exorcist, one of the oom- 
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moiwst being to walk unharmed through an enormoua fire ot blazing oharooal. 
Another perfonniuiae conaiats in ascending a ladder of sworda. One or all of 
tilt-He being accomplished, the wizard repairs, attended by the neighbonra, to the 
nearest hill and invokes the dragon spirit l« return, and after annonnoing his 
arrirol professes to entice him back to the hanae. The curions reader will find 
the oereioonies described at length in the article from which this is summarized. 

The following dragon legend was aammuniael«d to the aame periodical bjr 
Mr. T. Sampson of Canton, and in worth preaermtion : " It is a common 
expression in Canton, to say that extremely violent gusts of wind during a 
typhoon are caused by the passage of a liln mi lung ^Ir ^3 ^j^ or " bub-toil 
dragon," and it is sometimes averred that this animid is actually seen on such 
occasions passing thiongh the oir ; generally however it is, among educated 
people, nothing more than an expression signifying a violent gust of wind, and 
the Htoi^ connected with it, if known at all beyond the district of Bun-ui where 
it has a loool circulation, ia classed with stioh fables as that of the great sea 
•erpent which was so long that when at rest a junk had to sail for seTeral days 
to traverse its length, and which, on being cut in two by a steamer, was several 
hours in discovering the fact, in conaeqnencc of tUe immense length of the nerves 
whioh had to convey to the brain the sense of the injury inflicted. 

' ' The story however of Ah-Tscung and the dragon, as narrated to me by a 
native of Sun-oi, is as follows : In ancient times there was a certain stndious 
rustic whose name was Ah-Tseuug, but whose surname has unfortunately not 
been handed down for the bunofit of posterity; this youth having fonnd a young 
snake took it home with him, and at long as be lived it waa his chief delight 
to nurture this animal ; he made a neat for it in his book-case, and after every 
meal he secretly conveyed food to it ; it shared his bed, and vras his ooDstant 
Oompauion ; the boy for a long time kept the matter secret from hia parents, 
but his teauher having observed his many visits to the book-case, wished to find 
out what was the attraction, and on opening it be observed to his great surprise 
and alarm, a huge snake filling one of the shelves, for by this time the snake 
had become full grown. A few months after this Ah-Tscung died, whereupon 
his parents drove the snake away to the neighbouring hills; on every oooosioa 
of ceremonial mourning held by the parents, and on every anniversary of bis 
death, the anuke visited the home of his departed friend, and after going several 
times lound the house returned again to the bills ; the neighbours felt a natural 
repognance to these periodical viaits, and remonstrated with Ah Tseung's mother, 
who herself anxious to get rid of bo unwelcome a visitor, forbade the snake 
Doming to her house any more; heedless of this command the snake did retnrn; 
whereupon the mother, with the intention of frightening it away, brandished 
« knife at it in a threatening manner, but in doing so the knife accidentally 
«ame in contact with the animal's tail and severed ofi' several joints of it. After 
this the snake never returned ; it retired however to the Kwai-fung-shin in 
the district of 8un-ui. where there is a lake of about a maa {Jd of an acre) 
in extent and of anfathomable depth : indeed it is asserted by the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood, that i(« waters communioato aubterraneoualy with one of the 
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into the luke wiU reitppear in the ocean near that embouotinre. 
tin Uka Ah Taoung's snake has hved t« the present day, and it* appear- 
ance on the distant hill top, sometimeB as a man clothed in white, and Bometiaun 
as a white dragon (an instance of progreaaive development without natural 
aclectiou, its flight through the air oausiug dragonic deTelopment from tha 
pristine type of an ordinary snake), or the foaming disturbaaoe of the waters of 
the lake when he indulges in a bath, are oonsidered sure indioationB ot an 
approaching storm. 

" ijuuh is the story of Ah Tseung and the dragon, Fabnlous as it nndonbt- 
edly is, there may nevertheless be, as is often the oase with the most outrageous 
fables, a grain of scientiflc truth in it; the range of hilla in 8un-ui of which 
the Kwei-fnng-shan forma a part, must exert some influenoe on typhoons; they 
are in the trook of these ciroular storms, and probably their height effeets an 
attractive influeDOC over them, and thifii conformation diverts the conrse of the 
storm as it impinges upon them. Heaoe the fact in the natural history of 
typhoons, that they, owing to these causes, frequently pass over 8un-ni and 
disturb the waters of the lake in the Kwai-fuog hilla before they reach other 
parts of the common delta of the Kwangtung river, may be the grain of acientifio 
truth which has given rise to the story of Ah Tsenug and the dragon with an 
abbreviated caudal eiitremity." 

If we have no Westom legend to answer to that just given, a very olosa 
parallel to a Serpent or dragon myth which has spread throughout Europe oan 
be found in China. Our jKipular story of St. George end the Dragon ha* 
numerous parallels in Western folklore. The stories of the laird who slew the 
" worme of linton," of the knight who killed the Lambton worm, of the Cham' 
pion Conyers who delivered Sookbum in Durham from " a worm, dragon or fiery 
flying sei^ent," and of the plucky Scot named Martin who in Forfar achieved a 
victory over a dragon which had devoured nine maidens, embody the tame 
story in other words. Scandinavian Folk-lore too abounds with similar storiea. 
But one is hardly prepared to find the legend existing in China, with a obanfS 
of seK indeed on the part of the champion, but otherwise the same in its general 
features as our own. Mr. W. F. Mayers, writing in November 1867, drew 
attootion to this fact and furnished the now extinct periodical so frequently 
referred to on previous pages with the following translation from the Kmatig- 
po-vni-chih, a thesaurus of excerpts compiled towards the end of the sixteenth 
oentury: * "In the eastern regions of Yueh Uin (the present Fuhlden) there 
' exiita a range of monntains called the Yncg Ling, many tens of li in height, iB 
the north-western recesses of which there abode a mighty serpent, seven or eight 
ehanif (seventy or eighty feet) in length and ten feet in circumference, whioh 
was held in great awe by the people of the country. At a certain time it 
■ignijled either to some person in a dream or t« those versed in the art of divin- 
ation that it lusted to devour a maiden of the age of twelve or thirteen ; and the 
governors and men in authority of that region, equally alarmed respecting 

Netn and QuerUi nil Chhia and Japan. Vol. I., p. 14S. 
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the moufter, Bought out fenuUe bond-Bervanta and the diiughterB of ariminalti 
to utisfj the 8er]>B"t'' nppetitv. In the morniiig uf the du; in the 8th mooii, 
after offering sacriKcea, the victim waa taken to the month of the Berpeat'a 
OBvem ; and at night the aer]>ent suddenly isBued forth and devoured it* prey. 
Te&r after jear this happened, unti] at length nine maidenB in all had beea 
offered up ; and a fresh demuud was heing made, but no Tictim iMuld be 
obtained. At thia time Li Tan, Magielrale of Taing Lo, had six daughters and 
DO sons. Hia youngest daugliter, named Ei '^, responded Ui the call and 
waa ready to proceed (to the cavern), but her parents refused oonaent. She 
urged, however, that she was unable to be of uae to her parents, as was Ti Ting 
(the faithful daughter of olden times), and being a mere source of uaeluM 
expense might as well bring her life to a speedy close, and only requi'sted to 
lupplied with a good sword and a dog that would bite at Bnakes. In the 
morning of the day of the eight month she visit«d the Templu, witJi the aword 
beude her and the dog provided. She had also previously prepared several 
meaaurea of boiled rice mixed with honey, whith she placed at the mouth of the 
nvem. At night the serpent onme forth, it« head as large as a rice stock and 
its eyes like mirrors two feet across^when, perceiving the aroma of the meas of 
rice, it began to devour it. Ki forthwith let touae her dog which seized the 
aerpent in its teeth, and the maiden hereupon hacked the monster from behind, au 
that after dragging itaolf to the mouth of it« cave it died. The maiden entered 
the cavern and recovered the skeletona of the nine previous vietiuiB, whose 
untimely fate she bewailed. After this she leiaurely returned home, and the 
prince of Sueb, hearing of her exploit, raised her to be hia Queen. 

" Other versions of this hiatory may exist, but tlie above is the only one 
I have met with. The occurrence of a female aa the hero is somewhat remark- 
«ble, but in other respectc the fact that filial piety and dexterity in atratagema 
replace in the Chinese legend the masculine purity and dauntleas courage with 
whish our own traditions invest St. George, as alao the minutenesa in detail of 
tlie events recorded, are highly ohajocteristio of the Chinese turn of mind, la 
any case, this is probably the earliest existing version of the famoua legend." 

So much for dragons, dismissed perhaps with almost too scant notice, but 
■caruely needing more elaborate disuUBsion. The third hooding of the present 
ohapter refers to fabulous animals of another description, and of these ChineM 
folk-lore presents ua with a fair variety. The Phoinii, for instance, enjoys it* 
olauicol reputation amongst the inliabitants of the Middle Kingdom, while 
tigers, monkeys and elephants also enjoy the reputation of a wisdom which goes 
beyond instinct and more than verges on the domain of humanity. Tailed men 
and mermaids furnish native tradition -mongers with numerous atorics : and the 
Bnioom of Chinese mj-th-land is to all intents and purposes identical with the 
Mlebntcd animal mentioned in our nursery rhyme, relating how 

"The Lion and the Tnicoru 
Went fighting for the Crown ;" 

and still " supporting " our royal onoa. The ki lin, or Chinese unioom, hai a 
•tag's body, a horse'* hoofH, the tail of an ox and a parti -coloured skin, whila 
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from its forehead proceeda a ringle horn with a fleshy tip, In this case there is 
however but Utile mystery in the reserablnnee. So far from agreeing with I>r. 
Willinms ns t« " the independent origin of the Chinese ncoonnt,"* there can, I 
Auioy, be no ijuestian that both we and the Chineae alike derived the idea of the 
unioom from Central Asia, where we have almost historical proof snch an animal 
once actually existed, if indeed it does not atill inhabit the viuit steppea of the 
eontinent.i' The chief superstition connects with the unicorn in China proper 
is that one makes its Appeuronce when a sage is about to be bom. 

Phteniica also act as barbiogers of the birth of great men,] bat it is 
Bomewhat difficult to dehne their shape and colour. Popular native proverbs 
allege that '' The Phcenii will only alif^ht where [here is soinething pre- 
cious." Another saying declares that " when the pha'nix contes there is 
prosperity." The following account of this universally- belie ved-in bird, given 
by Ur. Mayers in his Senilere' Maniui/, embodies on admirable reBum£ of 
Chinese legend on the subject. The /eng or phcenii is, he saja, "a fabu- 
lous bird of wondioUB form and myatio nature, the second amongst the 
four Bupamatural creatures. Very early legends narrated that this bird 
made its appearance as a presage of the advent of virtuous rulers, whos« 
{iresenue it also graced as an emblem of theii auspicious government. One 
writer describea it as having the head of a pheasant, the beak of a swallow, 
the neck of a (ortnise and the outward semblance of a dragon ; to which 
another version adds the tail of a fisli : but in pictorial representations it is 
usually delineated as a compound between the peaoock and the pheasant, with 
the addition of many gorgeons colours. It sate in the court of Bwang-ti 
while that sovereign observed the ceremonial fasts ; and aoBordint; to tlje Shu 
A'injf it came with measured gamhoUings to odd splendour to the musical per- 
forwanoes conducted by the groat Shun. The female is called Hwang, and 
this name, combined with that of the male, forms the compound Feng Bwang 
which is usually employed as the generic designation for the wondrous bird. 
It is translated phrenlx by many writers. Among the marvels related respeoting 
this creature, it is said that each of the hvc colours which embellish tha 
FSng-htcan^s plumage is typical of one of the cardinal virtues; and a name is 
given to each of the many intonations ascribed to its voice." 

■ Middle Kingdom, I. p. 266. 

f Whilst irriliiig the aboTe my i 
has beeD direaleil lo the following 
ing paiBgispli in the Calcutta Kiii/l 
-—•• A loug lUeopsaion is being <a 
ID ths last papers received bosa L 
*s to lbs Giisteuco or noo-existenca oi taa 
unioom, Mr. 6, R, Blanche, who hsa 
travcllci] oxtansiTely in Namoqaaland, men- 
tions that in some large stone-caTVS on the 
banks of a river called Uakapne. he saw 
pictures drawn by Bnsh-meQ, which iu- 
oladed elephaats, rhinoceroses, uniooras, 
and gemsboks, and one old Bushman told 
him tbat he had aotaally seen the animal 
olive, and that it was very fierce. None, 
however, bad been aoea (or some years. 
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Zamboei sod Lababy's oouiilry Ihaj may 



still be in exiatence. Mr. Thomas Boinea, 
ODother well-known African travellor and 
uatnralist, ssys that the eiisteaoe ot snoh 
au KQimal lias never been disproved, and 
that it might b« tooiid in this uiie>|Jored 
coontrj, far ehie where did tha bush-men 
□btsin the sabjeot for the pictures thej 
have drawn?" 

J Dr. Legge's Chinese CUmici, Vol. 
m.,pt. 1, pref., p. 108. 
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An Bnimal occupying sn iatermediate pOHition between fact and fiction — ita 
Mutence being the oQo, and its alleged qualities the other — is knuvn aa tha 
Sing-sing :j@ jM, u. wry large species of baboon found in Cambodia. Its Mood 
is supjmscd ia China to be UKut'ul m a dye ; but ina^muoh as it of coutbc dries up 
if the anitDal is killed, the Chinciie lUlege thnt artifice is resorted to by huuteia 
to induce it to aubmit to the process of bleeding, and the natives quaintly 
dMuribe Hid {very ima^^nativi') operation. The stoij \a evidently the pro- 
duction of some Chinese jEsop, containing ua it does an admirable satire on 
tho temptations of the wine cup. But, nevertheleai, the auimal is really 
believed by the v\>lj;i>r tu possess supernatural powers, The aouount given is as 
(oUowB : — " The Siny-tini) ia reiuiirkably foad of wino ; so the bluod-huntors lay 
II Uap for liim thus: — Having found the tracks be frocjueata, they place in 
some position where hu ia sure to see them a pailful of noine iotoxioating 
litjoid and a cup, and then uonoool themselves in the vioioity. After a 
time the Siiiff-iinj discovers the pail; but after iuspectiog it mutters, 'Ah! 
tills is put here by the blood hunters, but 1 shaji't bn fool euuugb to drink it; 
it's nothing but poison.' Moving awiiy for a short time it presently returns, 
observing, 'After all wine is a good thing in itself, if one doesn't take too 
much ; it's very nice, and I shall just try one cup.' The animal accordingly 
takes one cupful and walks away, soon however returniug for it second and a 
third, dnally drinking itself helpless. The hunters then sei^e it and place it 
ia a cage, and on its recovery begin to bargain with it for its liberty. lU blood, 
to be of any service, must be volunt-arily given, so the hunters demand so 
many cnpsful as the price of its release. After a good deal of palavering this ia 
settled ; the animal then biinseU opens a veia, measures out the quantity agreed 
on and is released, again to fall a rictiort to similar temptation." The assump- 
tion that the baboon can, if it will, hold converse with mankind is noteworthy 
, fla oommon to most countries whence the monkey tribes take th«ir origin. 

ourse our old friend — I might almost say, in view of the latest published 
OoontB, our American friend — the Sea Serpnt, turns up on the coasts of China, 
i the description given of him does not greatly differ from that recorded 
elsewhere. According to a popular legend the Chien Tang river was at one time 
infested by a great ATiuii or sea serpent, and in 1 129 A.n., a district graduate 
is said to have heroically thrown himself into the flood to encounter and destroy 
the monster. His wife forthwith put an end to her existence abo, from devotion 
to him, and their virtues were oommemoratod by a temple ereeted for their 
wonhip.* It has been already noted that mo^t of the river gods are supposed to 
appear in the form of water snakes, and that the aea serpents noticed in Chinese 
record* have always infested the mouths of rivers, From a tutelary deity to one 
purely malevolent is no great step. Other remarkable animah) are noted by the 
writer above quoted (Dr. D. J. Uacgowan] as stated to have visited the same 
river: In 4B8 a.o. a salt ins[iector discovered near its mouth a " sea-flsh 
which the tide hod left behind. It was mure than ^<H) feet long, of a black 
colour, without scales," anil was eaten by its oaptors. About 120 jtK* ago, 
■ TianaacliciBb .N. C, B. li. A. S., 185!*, p. IIB. 
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again " a Uuge lea-fish appeared ofi' Chapoo ; it followed the veueli in with tb« 
tide and at ebb waa unable to return. It inea3ured one hundred f«et in length, 
was ten feet high and twenty wide." This is probably an exaggerat^'d story 
of a whale, but as the Chinese have a distinct name for the whale, with which 
they are fairly familiar, there remains a poasibility of the aninud in question 
being something unkaown to naturalists. 

A Tery singular coincidence between two legends relating to fabuloui S*h 
is to be found in the following. A recent visitor to Nanking thus deacribea ths 
baan wMch formerly decorated the top of the celebrated porcelain pagoda: " We 
hax^ned to discover among the ruiua an tninx^nsc cast iron baan, 39 feet in 
(iroumferenoe, which is coimeeted popiilariy with the above acconnt of the 
thunder spirit. This basin was placed with its mouth upwards on the summit 
of the pagoda, and hence would oonatantly be full of rain water. A bird perched 
upon the edge of the basin one day dropped a fiah into the water, which grew 
and grew till it became a strange monster, exercising such an evil inducace over 
the neighbourhood that the Ood of thunder was at length compelled to attack it, 
and in doing so struck the tower and partially destroyed it. It was tinally 
destroyed by the rebels in 1866." Now if we turn to HenderBou's Folk-lore nf 
the Northern Cound'rs, p. 248, we find the following story of the "Heir of 
Lambton." Fishing one day in the river Wear he felt something tugging at 
his line and thought he had secured a fine fish. But to his horror he found that 
he had only caught a worm of unsightly appearance which be hastily tore from 
bis hook and flung into a well close by. " A stranger of venerable appeafanoe 
passing by asked him what sport he had met with. To which he replied, 'Why 
truly I think 1 have caught the devil himself. Look in and judge." The 

stranger looked, and remarked tluit he thought it boded no good 

Meantime the worm remained in the well till it outgrew so confined a hiding 
place. It then emerged and betook itself by day to the river, and by night to a 
neighbouring hill round whose base it would twine itself ; while it continued to 
grow so fast that it soon could encircle tbe hill three times. The monster now 
became the terror of the whole oountry side, &c." The feat of anns by whioh 
this " Lambton Worm " was finally killed has been before alluded to. Buttbs 
coincidence between the Chinese and English legend, in other respects, seemed 
worth additional notice. 

Some of my readers may perchance be interested to learn that the original 
home of the mermaid (Ch. soa-woman ^^ 'ic ^i' '"I) >s almost n-ilbin sight o£ 
the room in which these notes are being written. The only specimen of a 
Teritable mermaid I ever saw was Barnum's celebrated purchase from Japan, 
whioh, BO far as could be judged, consisted of a monkey's body most artistically 
joined to a fish's tall. But the Quthor of a work entitled Vue/i chung ckith 
leeii, or "Jottings on the South of China," compiled in 1801, narrates bow a 
man of the district of Sin-an (locally Sin-on) captured a mermaid on the shore 
of Ta-yik~shan or Namtao Island. " Her features and limbs were in all reapeots 
human, except that her body was covered with fine hair of many beautiful 
colonrs. Tlie fisherman took home his prize and married her, though she waa 
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ttnkbl« to tftlk Bnd could only imile. She however learned to wear olothes like 
crdmary mortals. When tlie fiahernuut died the Ma-uaideD was sent baok 
to the spot where she was first found, and she disappeared beneath the wares." 
The narrator nuaintly adds, "This testifies that a raan-fish does no injury to 
hnioaa beings," and he moreover informs us that these ereatnres are frequently 
to bo found near Yu-slian and the Ladrone Island — an that any adventuroui 
Hongkong uauoeist may still have a ohanoe of making a novel aoijuaintanoe. 
Another case rEoorded by the same writer speaks of a mermaid of more 
conventional form than the lady already noticed. " The Cabinet CounciUoi Clu 
Tao being despatched on a miaaion to Corea, and lying at anchor in his ship at 
a bay apon the coast, saw a woman stretched upon the beach, with her fOM 
upwards, her hair short and streaming loose, and with webbed feet and handi. 
He reoognised this being as a mermaid (or man fiah) and gave orders that ahe 
should be carried to the sea. This being done, the creature clasped her bands 
with an expression of loving gratitude and sank beneath the waters," 

The Straits of Hainan are regarded by the Chinese bb the chief habitat of 
nonstroua fishes of strange shape, ruled over by the God of the waters, a sort 
of Chinese Neptune. And it is quite possible that the opening of the principal 
port of the island to foreign trade may (on the ground that nearly all sueli 
legends have a faint substratum of truth) reveal to the eyes of the naturalist 
new and undreamt-of inhabitants of the deep. It is but a few years siaoe 
the ridicule excited by M. Victor Hugo's "devil fish" has given way to a 
*ober recognition of the fact that the octopus of real life is a monster but Uttla 
differing from the fanciful sketoh given of his congener, And he would now-a- 
days be rash who ventnred to assert that the Chinese have less ground for 
asserting the existence of very real monsters to our eyes than is posseased by 
the hardy fishermen of the coasts of Northern Europe. 



XI.— SUPEBSTITIONS EEQABDIN0 THE POWERS 
OF NATURE. 



The belief! to be noticed under this head are such M those familiar with 
Asiatic ways of thought would expect to find. The sun, moon, and stars, 
thunder and lightning, wind, water, and fire are eauh supposed to etist and 
exerelH their powers under the directions of particular deities or apirits. A* 
with ourselves, the moon enjoys amongst the Chinese a preeminence in regard to 
the nomerous traditions related of her Inhabitants. There is an Old Man of 
the Hoon, a Goddess, a Lunar Frog, a Toad, a Haro &a., ami each myth bean 
man or lee* resemblance to legends banded down to ns from our own forefathen. 
The tun, though in a leas degree, is the object of similar beliefs. Planetary or 
•tellar influenoei are devoutly believed io, itara being, aa amongst the ancient 
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Westerns, the embodiments or homes of heroes or demons. So too with cosmical 
phenomena. Being unable to realize that these occur in accordance with natural 
laws laid down by an all-powerful Creator, the Chinese are naturally thrown 
back upon the pagan idea of numerous supernatural directors. That their legends 
regarding such matters are, however puerile, so strikingly free from aught that 
is obscene or (when m}i;hology is in question) unnatural, is creditable to the 
purity of the popular creeds. 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan, whose numerous contributions to our better knowledge 
of Chinese matters have placed his readers under considerable obligations, fur- 
nished an interesting mass of matter in this connection in an article read in 
December 1858 before the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
his introductory remarks he thus accounts for the fulness of cosmical record for 
which Chinese literature is remarkable: — ** According to Chinese cosmogony, 
man is so intimately identified with the powers of nature, being what they term 
* a miniature heaven and earth,' that, in order to be conversant with the science 
of civil government, one must study celestial and terrestrial phenomena, — as the 
deviations from the course of nature are all more or less portentous of evil, 
excepting a few, which are regarded as felicitous. Indeed, in high antiquity 
they professed to have a revelation in a tabulated form, procured from the 
carapace of a tortoise, by which those who observed the weather and seasons 
might form correct opinions on the political aspect of the times. In the Shu- 
King, under the section Hung-Fan or Great Plan, this doctrine is summarily 
laid down thus : — 



Seasonable rain, indicates Decorum. 

ExcEssivK RAIN, ,, iHssolutmens. 

Opportune fine weather, 

lono-continued drought, 

Moderate heat, 

Excessive heat, 

Moderate cold, 

Extreme cold, 

Seasonable wind, 

Continued tempest. 



Good government. 

Arrogance. 

Intelligence. 

Indolence. 

Deliberation. 

J'recipitation. 

Perfection. 

Htupidittj. 



" From these views, which have great influence on the minds of the Chinese, it 
happens that a fuller account of subterranean action of meteorological wonders, 
and the like, are found in their records, than among the annals of any other 
people, anterior to the birth of meteorology as a science." 

No douljt the explanation here given accounts for tlie attention paid by the 
more educated classes to natural phenomona. But, as is usually the case, 
popular belief has grafted upon an intelligible, if absurd, system numerous ad- 
ditions. The superstitious peasantry trouble themselves but slightly about the 
science of civil government but eagerly discuss portents which are believed to 
affect their little world. And as my object is rather to deal with such supersti- 
tions as they affect the vulgar, than as they influence the literati, I content my- 
self with this mere glance at the profounder system involved in watching 
oosmical phenomona and pursue the humbler branch of the subject comprehended 
under the term "folk-lore;" though it is probable that I shall here transgress the 
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boniulHrica of mf eubjeot, inasinuoh ns siaoh beliefs ore too cloeelf oonneoted with 
nmtive mythology to enable n Btriut line to be drawn between the two. 

Tho Chinene "Old Man in the Moon" is knowii as yae-laii nod is reputed to 
lutld in his hiuids the power of prcdoatining the marriages of mortals — bo th&t 
RiDrriBgca if not, according to the native iden, exactly raado in heaven, ore made 
somewhere beyond the bounds of earth. He is supposed to tie together the 
fatare husband and wife with an invisible silken cord which never parts so long 
M life exists. Readers of Mr. Baring- Qould's " Curious Myths " will remember 
the rarioas legends attaching to the Man in the Moon, none of which however 
endow him with any power over sublunary affairs. The parallel between an 
English and Chinese superstition regarding the Queen or Ooihleat of tlie Moon 
is oloser. This stUl exists in parts of Lancashire and is the buaia of numerous 
legends in China, Regarding these latter 1 cannot do better than quote the 
remarks made by Mr. W. F, Mayers,* though, as will be observed, he does not 
notice the Lancashire superstition. Hp says: — "No one nan compare the 
ChineM legend with the popular European belief in the < Man in the Moon,' as 
iketohed, for instance, in Mr. Boring-Gould's 'Curious Myths of the Hiddls 
Ages' (First Series, p. 179), without feeling convinced of the certainty that the 
Chinese suporslitioQ and the English nursery tale are botli derived from kindred 
parentage, and are linked in this relationship by numerous subsidiary ties. 
The idea, aays Mr. Gould, of placing ' animals in the two great luminaries of 
heaven la very ancient and ... a relic of a primeval superstition of the Aryan 
race.' A tree, an old man, and a hare, are, as Mr. Gould shews in various 
potaoges, the inhabitants assigned to the moon in Indian fable; wbilit the 
curious notion that the human recluse oondemned to an abode in the Innor 
regions owes his transportation thither to an act of theft or of sacrilege is a 
well-known concomitant of the slory in all lands. In all the range of Chinese 
mythology there is, perhaps, no stranger instance of identity with the traditions 
that have taken root in Europe than in the case of the legends relating the 
moon; and, luckily, it is not difficult to trace the origin of the Chinese belief in 
this particular instanoe. The celebrated Lin Ngan, author (in port at least) of 
the writings known as Hwai Nan Tsze, is well known to have been the patron of 
travelled philosophers, nnder whose guidance ha studied and pursued the cabalis- 
tio practices which eventually betrayed him to his death : and the famous 
Mlronomer Chang H^ng was avowedly a disciple of Indian teachers. That the 
writings derived from two anch bands arc found giving currency to an Indian 
fable is, therefore, not anrprising ; and there seems to be ground for suspicion 
that the name Chang Ngo, (or, as the dictionaries assert mare properly Reng- 
ngo) appearing iu their treatises may be the corrupt representation of some 
Hindoo sound, rather than connected, as the writer quoted above suggests, with 
the doubtful title of an olBce obscurely mentioned !□ times long anterior to the 
dates at which thoy wrote, The statement given by Chang Hdng is to the effect 
that • How I Jg M, the fabled inventor of arrows in the days of Yao and 
Shun, obtained the drug of immortality from Si Wang Mu [the fairy " Royal 
• S. <t q. on C. * J., Vol. HI,, p- 123, 
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Uother" of the West) ; and Chang^Ngo (his wife) having stolen it, fled to t^ 
raoun, and became the ftog^^C'han-chu — which ii seen there.' The later 
fabulists have adhered to this story and amplified its details, as far instaooe, in 
the Kiriing-ki a. pleasing story of a subsequent reunion between How I and hig 
wife ia told ; but in general the myth has been handed down unaltered, and the 
lady Chang-ngo is stili pointed out among the shadows in the surface of the 
moon. In its etymological bearings, the legend ia well worthy of farther 
investig'ation." With this conclusion all readers will agree. As regards the 
l^end oonceming the hare, it is purely of Indian origin, having been introdaoed 
into China with Buddhism. Sakyemoni, the founder of Buddhism, is related 
to have been a hare in one of the earliest stages of his existence, living in friend- 
ship with a fox und an ape. Indra having sought their hospitality the fox 
and ape procured him food, but the hare could find nothing. Sooner than be 
inhospitable the hare cost it.seli into a fire in order to become food for hi> 
guest, in reward for which Indra transported him to the moon.* The lunar 
hare, as Mr. Mayers not«» in his " Manual," is said to squat at the foot of 
" the cassia tree of tlie moon" (^ FJI J^) pounding drugs for the Genii (Art, 
Ewei i^ § 300, 1 A. vulgar superstition asserts that the bare conoeives by 
looking at the moon, bringing forth her young from the mouth. 

The induence exerted by the moon on tides is recognised by the Chinesii — ft 
noteworthy tact in view of the strenuous denials of there being any basis of 
scientific truth iu a belief shared by every Western sailor. The moon is, in 
China, the embodiment of the Fin or female principle influencing darkness, tho 
female sex, the earth, water, &c. &o. A trace of a similar belief is to be found 
in the Isle of Skje. The Skye correspondent of a home Journal writes : — 
" During the fortnight commencing on the 24th of June, when the moon was 
crescent, no real Skyeman would stack his peats tor any consideration, believing 
that udIbbb stacked under a waning moon the peats will give neither light nor 
heat when burned. ' A power of smoke ' is all that can be expected from peata 
stacked under a crescent moon. In Skye the orescent is called 'fas,' aud the 
wane ' tarradb,' and under these two terms the moon not only exercises great 
influence over peats, but also over many other thinga. In some parts of the 
High-lands, sheep, pigs and cows are only killed in tho 'fas,' as meat mode in 
the 'tarradh' ia auppoaed to be good for nothing but 'shrinking' when in tha 
pot." Native Chinese records aver that on the ISth day of the 6th moon, 1590, 
mow fell one summer night from the midst of the moon. The flakes were like 
fine willow flowers or shreds of silk. 

If we except the somewhat bold speoulatignB of oertaia modem religionists 
who place tha hereafter within the fiery orb forming the centre of our system, 
European legend and belief have but little to say about the sun. The Chinesa 
however have not failed to assign it aa the dwelling-place of mysterious beings, 
one account making it the resideooe of a spirit named Tuh T, while othera 

• Canous Myth, a} \iu Middlf Agit. 
Ill Series, p. 191. Mayers' Chinfte 
B4ad»rt' Marutal, pp. 9a, 219, SB8. 
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•U«ge that a three-legged bird of aupematurikl attribntus is ita ruling domoa. 
The sail roles the tnaaouUiie priucipU- and is sappoaed to be the utbpriu)^ of a 
female named Hi Ho. * Other pupular BuddiuHtie legends allege the oamei of 
the Bolar genius to br— Su-li-yt ^ i|i|) ^ or Su-mo |^ ^. We muBt 
turn to tbe tire- worshippers ot Pcrsiu or Mexico, to the worshippurs of Baal or 
the snn-worahippers of Pbcenioia for precise Bnalugies in this direction. Dr. Eitto 
coneludes that tbe Utter worshipped not the sun itself but an astral spirit 
residing in it. The most Hingulur faet in connection with the Chinesa beliefs 
is, after aU, their oompatibilily with an absence of anj eitonded system of 
Sun-worship, though that luminary is adored as Tat'i/atig-ti-chiln — the "Sun 
ruler " who presides over the soul ot man. 

The identification of the stars and planets with the dwelling places of heroic 
or supernatural beings prevails extensively in China. These supratitionB are 
mostly TsoisLio and strongly resemble those of tbe Hindoos. The Divine Tor- 
toise ^^ ^^ Shen-kicai la said lo be tbe embodiment of the star "Yao 
Kwong " in Ursa Major. The Spirit of the legendary prince Chih-yu -^t ~)\^ 
u supposed %o inhabit the planet Mars, Yu-hteang-ti ia assigned t^ tbe 
pure Jade stone palace in the T'ai-wei traut of stara. fun-hieang-la-ti, who 
rules tbe poles, and regulates heaven, earth and man, is said to reside in 
the pole star. Maing-eku, the "Lord of the stars" resides in a star near 
the pole known by his name; while the spirit of the &iuth pole has a 
«imilar celestiftl residence. Aa already noted, Kwan-Ti, the Qod of War, 
is aUeged to have made himself visible, on occasions of dire potitioal distress, 
within a brilliant star. Numerous examples of this sort might be adduced, 
but the foregoing may suffice. Tbe conatollatious. by the Way, ore in 
Chinese olmaaiioks formed into arbitrary figures as in Western astronomy, 
while, aa is natural, the Chinaman actually associates the monster thus designed 
with the stars forming its supposed outline. Persons born under certain 
oocstellatious are (in accordance with European Astrology) liable to good or 
evil luok. Apropos of this I came across a curious work from Madraat a 
abort time since, in which the rules for building a house in compliance 
with stellar inllueucea closely resemble similar beliefs in China.^" Having 
Mlect«d a site, the frontage must be dividwl into nine equal parts, five being 
assigned to the right and three to the left, the fourth division being rcaerred 
for the door-way. The enumeration begins on the left and thus the fourth 
section is in the mansion of Mercury. The occupant of such a house may 
beoome as wealthy as Eubern. A person bom under Gemini, Cancer or Leo, 
mnst bnUd his house on u line stretching east and west, the entrance being 
placed easterly. A person bom under Virgo, Libra, or Scorpio, must build on 
a line running north and south, the door-way being southerly. One born under 
Sagittarius, Capricorn, or Aquarius must build west and east, placing the 
entrance westerly. It bom under Pisces. Aries or the Twins, he must build 
south and north, the door being plaoed northerly. A family occupying a 
house built contrary to these rules will be ruined," 

* Chtnite Biaitiu' ita'iual. p. 75. t PerciTsl'i rornil Pruitrbt. 
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Some of the popular beliefs regarding appearances in the heavens have 
been alluded to under Portents and Auguries, but I may here add a word 
or two to the details already given. The appearance of ships, troops, &c. in 
the sky is of course deemed supernatural, Chinese science being as yet unac- 
quainted with the causes of the mirage. Several well-authenticated stories of 
such phenomena are on record, one at Kung-shan haying been visible for a 
whole day. That part of the sea on Hangchau Bay which lies near Kiahing 
often, says Dr. Macgowan, exhibits this illusion. It is more frequently seen 
from the opposite side. **Sea Market" is the general term by which the 
mirage is designated, and it is noted as occurring at different points of the ooast 
from Canton to Shantung. It can easily be believed that such an apparent 
miracle, in view of two contending armies, would suffice to turn the scale of 
victory on the side of those expecting reinforcements. Amongst other phenomena 
recorded in China is the appearance of a hen without feet sitting on the sun ! 
Pai'helia, or mock suns, have frequently been seen, and the concurrence of their 
manifestation with important state events has of course tended to justify a 
popular belief in their portentous qualities. A well-known story published 
only a few years since, in one of the foreign papers, relates how the Chang- 
ning rebels besieged one of the cities in the Yangtsze valley, and how 
the magistrate having first offered prayer in the temple of Tien-knng, led the 
troops against them and completely defeated them. The rebel prisoners all 
stated that when the battle commenced they saw a large flag in the heavens 
with the characters Tien ffl on it, and in the rear of the flag a host of 
ghostly soldiers flying through the air, smiting the rebels as they passed, and 
scaring them out of their wits. Thus the city was saved. The success was 
fully attributed to divine intei'position, and the story is gratefully recounted 
by the people to the present time. A memorial was drawn up by the 
local gentry, and presented to the district magistrate with the request that the 
Throne should be petitioned to confer a higher title on Tien-kung. Such a 
request being in accordance with Chinese custom, it was of course granted. 

The absurd stories told of meteors are endless. In the native RecordSy 
the most extraordinary phenomena are alleged to have been observed, A 
shooting star from which fell fish (A.D. 519), a meteor which after lying 
where it fell for some days suddenly moved of itseK (A.D. 1561), and a 
formless body as large as a house which bounded over the dykes near 
Yuling into the sea, furrowing the ground as it went (A.D. 1782), are duly 
recorded, with a host of ordinary meteorites, as having alarmed the neigbour- 
hood in which they appeared. **In the year 1348, a star as large as a 
bowl, of a white and slightly azure colour, with a tail about 50 feet long, 
lightened the sky, with a rumbling noise flew from the North-east, and entered 
the midst of the moon, the moon then looking as a reversed tile, — s.e. upright.'' 
The Chinese are not of course much worse (if so bad) in regard to such 
matters than the people of the West, and equally curious records exist 
amongst ourselves. As was observed in the introductory chapter the distinction 
between the superstitions of the Middle Kingdom and those of Europe lies rather 
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in the more widely accorded credulity to alleged marvels amongst the former 
than in any actual difference of helief . 

Thunder and lightning are, of course, in China the manifestations of super- 
natural anger. • The god of Thunder in China (Lui-tsz) corresponds to the Indian 
Vajrapani, and is a well-known Buddhist deity, worshipped like his numerous 
companions as a stellar god, and occupying in popular belief a position not 
unlike, though less important than, that of the Scandinavian Thor.f The con- 
nection between lightning and fire in all known mythologies is equally obvious 
in China. But we miss the Promethean legend so widely known in the West. 
Here the God of Fire wields indeed the lightning, but only to cause the con- 
liagrations which satiate his vengeance. He is, in fact, a very everyday deity, 
destitute of the enormous powers wielded by his representatives elsewhere. 
The popular idea of his attributes is well illustrated by the following legend, 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. G. M. H. Playfair (of H. M. Consular 
serN'ice in China) as ha\'ing been related to him during his residence in 
Peking : — 

**The temples of the God of Fire are numerous in Peking, as is natural in a 
€ity built for the most part of very combustible materials. The idols repre- 
senting the god are, with oi^e exception, decked with red beards, typifying by 
their colour the element under his control. The exceptional god has a white 
beard, and * thereby hangs a tale.' 

** A hundred years ago the Chinese Imperial revenue was in much better 
case than it is now. At that time they had not yet come into collision with 
Western powers, and the word * indemnity * had not, so far, found a place in 
their vocabulary ; internal rebellions were checked as soon as they broke out, 
and, in one word, Kien Lung was in less embarrassed circumstances than 
Ewang Hsu ; he had more money to spend, and did lay out a good deal in the 



* Lei-ehaa, (thandcr district) is a long 
monntainonB peninsula in Canton province 
opposite the island of Hainan, and is 
celebrated thronghont China for several 
myths respecting its thnuder-storms, which 
doubtless reverberate through the alpine 
regions of that latitude in a manner which 
awakens awe and Hupcrstitiou. Standard 
Encjdoptcdias, quoting from various au- 
thors on the subject, inform us, that after 
thunder-storms black stones are found 
emitting light and a sonorous sound on 
being struck. At times, also, hatchet- 
shaped things are picked up which are 
useful amuletii. The fields are often fur- 
rowed by thunder as if they had been 
ploughed. In a temple consecrated to the 
" Thunder Duke," the people annually 
place a drum, drawn thither on a carriage 
purposely constructed, which it is sup- 
posed he beats during a storm ; and it is 
said that since a drum covered with paper 
has been substituted for one covered with 
leather, the peals of thunder have been 



less severe. Formerly the drum was 
placed on the top of a mountain, and a boy 
left there as an attendant on the thuiiderer 
—a sort of sacrifice to him. — Dr. Mac- 
gowan, in Journal N, C. B. R, A, S., 
1853. 

t See Dr. Edkins* " Taoist Mythology " 
m N. C. B. R. A. S. Journal for 1859, p. 
311. A North American Indian supersti- 
tion is to the effect that thunder is caused 
by an immense bird, whose outspread 
wings darken the heavens. It is named 
** Then-doots." The lightning is caused 
by a serpent-like fish of immense size, 
with head as sharp as a knife, When he 
puts out his tongue it makes the lightning. 
Its name is ** Ha-hake-to-ak,'* and the 
thunder-bird catches it for food. The 
bird is in shape like an Indian, but of great 
proportions and strength. It lives on the 
top of the mountains. An Indian once 
found the nest of a thunder-bird and got 
one of its feathers which was oyer 200 
feet long l-^American Magazine, 
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way of palaces. His favourite building, ani one od which do eipeate hod hem 
■pared, was the ' Hall of Contemplatiinj.' This Hall wa» of very large dimen- 
aioDB ; the rafters and the pillars which supported the roof were of a size >uch a> 
no trees in China furnish now-a-daj-s. They were not imprubnbl; originalljr 
Knt aa an uSeriug hy the tribatarr monarah of some tropica! sountiy, suoh as 
Bunutth or Siam. Two men could barely join hands round the pillars; they 
were cased in Iusla^>U8 jet black lacquer, which, while adding to the beouty of 
their appearance, was abo supposed to make Ihcm less liable to oombasUon. 
Indeed, every care was taken thut no fire should approach the building : ao 
lighted lamp was allowed in the precincta, and to have smoked a. pipe inside 
those walls would have been punished with death. The iloor of the Hall was of 
different- coloured oiBrbles, in a mosaic of flowers and mystic Chinese characters, 
•Iways kept polished like a mirror. The sides of the room were lined with rars 
books and precious manuscripts. It was in short the lint;st palace in th« 
' Imperial city, and it was the pride of Eien Lung. 

" Alas for the vanity of human wishes ! In spite of every preraution, one 
night a fire broke out and the Hall of Contemplation was in danger. The 
Chinese of a century ago were not without fire-engines ; and though miserably 
inefficient as compared with those of our London fire brigades, the; were better 
than nothing, and a hundred of tbom wore soon working round the burning- 
building. The Emperor himself came out to superintend their efforts and 
eneonrage them to renewed exertions. But the wall was doomed; a more than 
earthly power was directing the flames, and mortal efforts were of no avail. For 
«n one of the burning rafters Eien Lung saw the figure of a little old man, 
with a long white beard, standing in a triumphant attitude. ' It is the Ood of 
Fire,' said the Emperor, ' we can do nothing : ' so the building was allowed 
to blaze in peace. Next day Eien Lung appointed a Commission to go the 
round of the Poking temples in order to discover in which of them there was a 
Fire god with a white beard, that he might worship him and appease the offended 
deity. The search was fruitless ; all the Fiie-gods had red beards. But the 
Commission had done its work badly ; being highly respectable mandarins of 
genteel families, they had confined their search to such temples as were in 
good repair and of creditable exterior. Outside the North gate of the Imperial 
City vraa one old, dilapidated, disreputable shrine which they had overlooked. 
It had been crumbling, a way for years, and even the dread figure of the Ood of 
Fire, which sat above the attar, had not escaped desecration. ■ Time bad thinned 
his flowing locks,' and the beard bnd fallen away altogether. One day loms 
water-carriers who frequented the locality thought, either in charity or by 
way of a joke, that the face would look the better for a new beard. So they 
unravelled some oord, and with the frayed-out hemp adorned the beardless ohiii. 
An official passing the temple one day, peeped in out of curiosity, and saw th« 
hempen beard. ' Just the thing the Emperor was enquiring about,' said he to 
himself, and be took the news to the psliee without delay, Next day there wm 
a state visit to the dilapidated temple, »nd Sieo Lung msdo oheiisnce and vowed 
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«'0 Fin Ood,' iaid be, 'theu bust been wroth with me is titat I ha?e built 
■M (olaces and left th; shrine nnhoaoured and in minB. Here do I vow to build 
thee a temple aurpoased by none other of the Fiie-gods in Peking ; but I ahkU 
expect thee in future not to meddle with ray palaaes.' 

" The Emperor was as good aa his word. The new temple ia on the aite of 
the old one and the Fira god has a flowing beard of fine white hitir." 

Some odd Buperstitutions cooneotcd with the spread of fire oome under my 
ttotioe at this moment. The Chinese are cautious of provoking the "Ood of 
Fire" or "Fire Pcinoiple'' either by ill-timed allusions to his powers or by 
other acta, and the Tientain correspondent of a Shanghai journal refers to thi* 
fact in noting that, in view of an existing drought, and the oloaing of the South 
gate of the former City a* a stimulus to rain, the Firo Principle might revenge 
itJielf fay an outbreak. On the lEIth of Uay last the correspondent writes: — 
" Almost as soon as thia ill-timed su^estion had an opportunity to get itself 
eonsideted, the Fire Principle proceeded to act upon it: the consequence is that 
a large quantity of combustible material, and several rather incombnstibis 
mnd houses, now ' slumber in the valley.' The hon^ea at the foreign settlement 
a mile and-a-half distant were illuminated by the lurid light, before which even 
the full moon paled its ineffectual firea. The inevitable 'fire pigeon,' whot« 
indeterminate circles and final flight are watched with close and moat anpflrsti- 
tious awe, did not fail to appear, and having indicated by hl^ courtc that the 
fire would spread across the wall into the city, caused the most intense aicitement 
there. Fortunately the wind was oompanitively light, and the damage done, 
eonsidering the terror inapired, was trifling. The neit day in a violent gale 
Another oonflagation broke out at the south-west corner of the city, destroyed 
the graaa intended for horses and donkeys, but no houses." The " fire pigeon " 
bere alluded to is nothing supernatural. Most cities in North China are fre- 
quentod by large flocks of pigeons, and the light of a conflagration generally 
attracts a number who wheel in circles round the burning house. The bird 
nearest the flumes ia looked upon as affording an augury of their spread — not 
always, as is above evidenced, of the moat reliable description. 

Mountains in China as in Europe have their demons or presiding divinities. 
The Ood of T'ai-ahan in Shantung Tang-i/oh-ta~l\ regulates the pnnishmsnti 
inflicted on sinners in both this world and the next. Four other divinities rule 
over the principal chains in other portions of the Empire. 

The formation of islands by natural causes in the vast streams which watw 
the empire is of course the basis of numerous legends. A gentleman who 
•iplored the West River near Canton, « 
instance, showing how easily a popular 
Mui-ohing. who was Departmental Magiatrato (aome eight hundred and twenty- 
flvo years ago) of what was then known as Tiin Chan now Shin Hing Fii, i« 
Mid to have been a man of remarkable administrative powers and possessing; 
Iha moat starling integrity. He filled his term of office in iuoh an aooeptabU 
Boaner, that on ita expiration he was immediately transfemd to a poritioo of 
benor uid truat in the coital. Tllnstrative of bis great virtne it ii 
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that when he arrived at Shiu Hing, the Department City, he found the officers 
were in the habit of practising gross abuses of power, and set himself immedi- 
ately to the work of reformation. Particularly were they accustomed to 
require the people to furnish ten-fold more than the lawful tribute from the 
ink-stone quarries, which are regarded as the best in the Empire. The surplus 
thus acquired was secretly distributed among the high officers at the Court, in 
order to sec'ire special favor. He at once put a stop to the practice, and would 
allow no more tribute to be levied than was actually sent up to the Emperor, 
In this one respect he was so strict that he did not carry away a single stone 
for himself when he left. T^ow tradition amplifies the idea and says, that of the 
many testimonials of gratitude and respect offered him by the people on his 
departure, he only accepted an inkstone, lest there should seem to be even the 
shadow of bribery or corruption chargeable against him. When he arrived at 
the above-mentioned point in the river on his voyage down, a violent storm 
arose, which threatened to overwhelm the boat. The inkst<ftie became a burden 
to his conscience, and Jonah-like was hove into the stream ; whereupon the 
storm immediately ceased and an island rose up, known to this day as * Ink- 
stone island.' Another form of the legend is, that in the midst of the storm 
he fell into a passion, upbraided the Gods of the country for thus rewarding a 
man who had endeavoured to do his duty, and then cast away the stone, the act 
being followed by the above result. If either of these were true, it surely 
might be said that this was one of the most productive inkstones in China." 
It should be added that the better-read literati of the neighbourhood simply 
refer the name to the fact of the inkstone being cast overboard opposite the 
island, but the more miraculous version is firmly accepted by the unlettered 
peasants. I need scarcely refer to well-known European legends to find 
parallels to the above. 

The belief that violent winds or typhoons are caused by the passage through 
the air of a " Bob- tailed Dragon " has been before adverted to, and the supersti- 
tions connected with water, whether in the shape of rain, sea, or river, are 
equally quaint. The rain god Yii-Shih pB ^[^ or ** Master of rain" is a 
divinity identified by the ancient cosmogonists with a son of Kung Kung bearing 
the name ^^ ^. (Hsuan-ming). He is identified with the constellation S&. 
(Hy ades) and is held as personifying the aqueous influences of the atmosphere. * 
One of his effigies occupies an honoured position in a temple some ten miles from 
Peking, and about a hundred and fifty years ago fell under tlie displeasure of 
the then Emperor for his persistent neglect to send down the much needed 
showers. A chain was put round his neck and he was ignominiously dragged to 
the Mongolian frontier, when a lucky deluge delivered his godship from hia 
unpleasant position. He was taken back in great state, and the Emperor himself 
bestowed on him a yellow dress, which still adorned the idol at the time of my 
visit. 

As a specimen of the form in which the popular superstitions in this con- 

* Mayers' Chinese Readers' Manual, p. 283. 
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uection are evidenced the following from a correspondent at Tientsin deserves 
record. Writing to a Northern journal in May last he says, **The season con- 
tinues excessively dry, in spite of the liberal petitions to every god by all people 
whatsoever. The most recent sensation story relates to a Buddhist priest who 
has conceived the idea of doing a little temple building at the expense of the 
public credulity, and has accordingly, after interviewing the high officials for 
permission, announced that he will pray for rain for a period of six or seven 
days, on an altar for that purpose erected near the Sung Wang Miao, and if 
within the specified time rain does not fall, he will be burnt alive." A general 
curiosity was manifested to know whether this foolish bargain would be kept. 
Happily for the enthusiast, or impostor, a slight shower which fell an hour or 
two before the date expired was considered sufficient to save his reputation and 
his life, Chinese officials not liking to be trifled with in such matters. For the 
rest, praying for rain is an every-day matter in China where drought is one of 
the most serious of disasters. By native custom the Emperor is deemed 
responsible if the drought be at all severe, and numerous are the self-condem- 
natory Imperial edicts on this subject published in the pages of the venerable 
Peking Gazette, In extreme cases the Emperor, clothed in humble vestments, 
sacrifices to Heaven and entreats its benevolence. No touch of superstition this, 
however, — rather a glimpse of Chinese humanity at its best, conscious of its 
subjection to a higher will and openly confessing its shortcomings ! 

Tides share with rain a supersitious belief in their regulation by supernatural 
beings. The most remarkable phenomenon in connection with this subject to be 
witnessed in China is the Eagre or bore of the Tsien-tang river which debouches 
into the sea at the extreme eastern portion of the coast, the city of Hang-chow 
being situated at its mouth. The Eagre at times causes a rise of tide to the 
extent of some forty feet opposite the city, and a writer already quoted, in 
a paper on the subject read before the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
80 long ago as 1853, gives some interesting details of the superstitions connected 
with it. The Chinese, he says, regard the Eagre as one of the wonders of 
their world, and it gave its name to the province. ** As might be expected, 
therefore, it is blended with their mythology. It is not a little remarkable, 
however, that it should be popularly ascribed to the spiritual energy of a jjjA 
shen (or god,) who lived so recently as five hundred and forty years before our 
era, or about twenty years before the birth of Confucius. At that period the 
Tsien-tang was the boundary of two belligerent kingdoms, Wu and Yueh. Fu 
Chai, king of the former, incensed against his minister Wu Tsz' Si, for opposing 
the terms of a treaty, submitted by Chung, ambassador of Ku Tsien, King of 
Yueh, sent him a sword, with which, understanding his master's will, he com- 
mitted suicide, by cutting his throat, a method still pursued by sovereigns in 
China towards officers of distinction who have incurred their displeasure. This 
incident in ancient history is recorded in the spring and autumn Annals of 
Confucius ; but in a work, entitled (" Spring and Autumn Annals of the States 
of WO and Yueh) a historical novel, written several hundred years after, 
a prevailing myth is superadded to the authentic narrative, which the 
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s thrown into the Tsien-tang, after being 
me time, timoeled a passs^ thrangh tho 
3 the tomb of the quondun embaModor 
m to the estnary. Since that period, it ii 
itated W<x Tex' Si has been the god of the Eagre, hia periodical indignation 
b«iiig exhibited by its violcnoe ; hence the saoriflces and prayers offioially 
preBent«d at appointed seasons to propitiate hia anger. Monorchs of almoat 

I iTery dynasty have honoured him with titles, so that they ore reoorded."* 

The superstitions connected with that doss of phenomena referable to 

' Tolcanic agency are nomeroua. The many earthquakes wluah hare visited 
the empire are frequently alleged to have been aooamponied by the appearance 
of white hairs on the ground. As a similar appearance has been observed 
in Mexico the allegation is doabtleas true, and is probably explainable by 
nnturnl canoes. Some ncientittts are of opinion that these hitira are caused by 
the mixture of some salt of the soil with a oertain gag. But whatever the 
trae reasop, the Chinese commonly view them as supernatural productions 
erableraatie of serious disaster. Another very frequently recorded appearance 
at such times is that of blood falling from the sky, issuing from the ground, 
or otherwise appearing in unusual places. The following legend regarding 
lake Man in the prefecture of Sungkiang ia related in the native topography 
of the district. This lake was in former times the site of a flouriahing city 
called Chiang-shui, .\ report, said to have originated with the children of 
the plaoe, ran to the eflect that whenever blood should be teen upon the 
gates of the city it would disappear and the site become a lake. Now there 
lived at Chiang-shui an old woman who being deeply impressed by the possible 
danger used to come daily to see if blood wils on the gates ; and some of the 
soldiers on duty thought in an idle moment that it would be fine fun to hoax 
her : HO they killed a dog and smeared the gates with his blood. The old woman 
immediately left the place amidst the jeers of the jokers. But their laughter 
was short-lived. A few days only had elapsed when a Qood took place ; a fearful 
noise was heard, and, with scarcely a moment's warning, the entire city sank 
into the earth, the resistless waters filling up the hole and forming the lake 
now visible. The fact appears to be historical, and similar instanoes of soddsik 
sinking are alleged to have occurred in the same neighbourhood. 

Records of sudden fissures in the earth (due it may be safely alleged 
to volcanic action) are plentiful enough in Chinese annals, but are, of oonrse, 
always accompanied by other portentous oocarrenoes. A favourite legend 

• " The TiJal King Temple is near 
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reUtu ta the emiBiion of a ihin or ohifto |^ which eventuallj becomea a 
dragon. The fiBturea are due to its e£Forte to escape from the earth's interior. 
*■ The Shen U popularly dcBoribed as aa embryotio dragon, or a. dragoon in the 
first stage of exiateuce. It is formed bj Lbo perspiration of that animal 
falliog from the sky upon torrcatrial beiag«. Animals thus affeuted beooma 
Shen, sink into the ground and remain therSi same say thirty, some an hun- 
dred years, emerging in heavy rains as a Eiau."* Other legends reeord the 
«iiuuion of fragrant vapours from the rents thus made, the issue of blood from 
J firings in place of water, Sx. These latter occurrences may have been due to 
r« guah of water through oxide of iron beds, but ChinoM recorda are too 
Vanaoiontifia to allow aught save conjecture in this respect. Trees also are 
recorded as giving forth blood, ou appearance due in all probability to the pra- 
wuoe of minute insects in exudations from the bark. 

Waterspouts are usually spoken of in native annale as dragons, and when 

more than one is seen they are described as fighting in the air. Nine dragons 

figbting at sea are recorded as having been seen at Shanghai in the year ldl9. 

The following list of snoh oocurrenoes ia from the authority already quoted — 

A.D. 1605. — A couple of dragons fought at Whampoa and tore up a large 

tree, and demolished several lens of houses, 
A.D. IGOe, 4th moon. — A gyrating dragon was seen over the decorated 
summit of a pagoda ; all around were clouds and fog ; the tall only of 
the drtigon was visible ; in the space of eating a meal, it went ttway, 
leaving the marks of i(« claws ou the pagoda. 
A.D. 1609, 6th moon. — A white dragon was seen at Whangpu; on its head 

stood a god. 
A.D. U52, 6th moon. — A dragon at the Tsan stream taking up watar, 
lifted a boat, and transported it t« the middle of a deld ; rain fell to tha 
depth of several feet, soaking plants to death. 
A.D. 1G67, (>th moon, 14tb day. — Dragons were seen fighting in the air; 
there was a violent wind and escessive rain ; the canal rose four OT fi«8 
feet ■ many houses were destroyed, a tree above ten armlengtha ia 
circumference was torn up &e. 
A.D. 1773, 7th moon, 2(>th day. — A group of dragons burnt paddy in the 
field, drew houses intu the iiir and travellers also ; hail-stones of two or 
three catties weight fell, killing houses and animals. 
A.D. 1730, 9th moon, 3td day.— Dragons foiight at Man lake, aud want off 

S. E. to the sea, destroying the paddy as they went. 
A.O. 1TS7, 7th moon. — Dragons fought i a great wind overturning bousM, 

and carrying ofi', no one knows where*, half a stone bridge. 
It is satisfactory to be able to identify the very mythical dragon (as onallj 
dMmed) with a tangible force. The popular superstitions regarding it acquire a 
Mrtain amount of respectability in view of this faot^firsl pointed out 1 bslieva 
bf the ingenioui writer abort quoted. 

■ &** Di. Muc-goKan'a irlicU, Mar* ilhii1*i1 t». 
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Popular beliefs concerning hiunan beings being metamorphosed into 
stone have been already touched on under the heads of Witchcraft and De- 
monology, the ** stone rams" of Canton being cited as an example. But 
similar legends, though of less supernatural complexion, exist in all parts of 
the empire. Shiu Hing Gap ^^ |^ ^m^ on the West River is more properly 

called Ling Yung Hap M^ ^fe ||ri^ t.c. ** Chamois Gap," since tradition asserts 
that some such animal was thereabouts transformed into stone. Not far from 
the same spot, says a traveller who visited the place some ten years 
since, ** The Woman looking for her husband " §^ y^ yC is pointed out. Two 
thirds way up the mountain, in a slight depression between a secondary peak 
and the main peak above and beyond, and at the head of a ravine which, from a 
point on the river a little further up, inclines down the stream as it ascends 
the face of the hill, there is a rock apparently only a few feet in height, 
which presents a striking resemblance to a woman seated on the ground and 
looking towards the west. In ascending the pass the view is not fully obtained 
until you have passed slightly beyond the position, when a good binocular 
reveals a lino side view of the head and body of a woman, the coiffure being 
quit€ distinct and the general appearance tolerably true to life. The legend 
connected with the rock-freak is that in ancient days the wife of a military 
officer who had gone to Kwang-Si and fallen in battle, came here day by day 
to look for his return. Being ignorant of his fate, her vigils were protracted 
until they were finally rewarded by the transformation of her body into this 
rock, a conversion into her own monument." 

Such then are a few of the cosmical facts or phenomena in which Chinese 
superstition finds room for indulgence. I may fitly conclude this chapter by 
noting an incident in this connection which reflects credit on the Emperor to 
whom it alludes. A secretion (probably of animal origin) is occasionally found 
to fall like the manna of old from the sky, and such an event being rai-o a report 
of it is always made to the authorities. In the year 1788 a notice that sweet 
dew had fallen for three days in the Sung Kiang prefecture was sent to the 
Emperor Yung Ching. The memorial stating the fact "attributed it to the 
virtues of the monarch, which called down this signal manifestation of heaven's 
favor. His Majesty gracefully declined taking the honor to himself, as it did 
not fall in the palace ; but ascribed it to the goodness of the officers and people 
of the palace, and enjoined on them the duty of acknowledging and proving 
themselves worthy of the heavenly token." Pagan gratitude to Heaven, though 
it sometimes takes queer forms, is not an unknown sentiment in China. 
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XII.— LEGENDS OF LOCALITY, HOUSEHOLD 

TALES, &c. 

All who possefls the slightest acqaaintance with the legendary lore of 
the Celestial empire will readily credit the assertion that any attempt to even 
oorsorily notice a tenth of the vast number of legends current throughout 
its population would be a task far beyond both the scope of these pages, 
and the average reader's patience. In touching therefore on the subjects em- 
braced under the above heading, an attempt must be made to deal chiefly with 
those which are typical of numerous variants, while at the same time offer- 
ing resemblances to legends current in the West. Few countries present a 
larger field for curious enquiry in this respect ; and any shortcomings in demon- 
strating the fact must rather be referred to the fault of the writer than to 
paucity of matter. 

In an interesting article on the '* Legends of the Tang-Tsze River'' the 
North China Herald recently drew attention. to the wealth of material at the 
disposition of any one willing to gather it, in the following well-chosen 
words: '^The Romish Church has been said by a great Catholic authority 
to be 'hung with miracles,' and in the same way the whole of China is 
hong with legends. The most industrious and materialistic race in the 
world attest the resolution with which the imaginative faculty suggests itself, 
by the wild variety of the legends that linger about its austere moun- 
tains and winding delis. The rocks, tapestried with creepers, the fountain 
sparkling in the winding vales, and the rude rocks or tawny islets that 
abound in the large streams, all have their presiding fairy or their romantic 
tale of magic and glamour. The names of the various elevations that the 
voyager meets with, suggest all manner of curious enquiries. We hear of 
• Yellow Ox Hill,' * Golden Yoke Cliff,' • Flying Phwnii Mountain,' » Ascending 
Dragon Peak,' and * Filial Maiden Precipice.' " The writer indeed admits that 
though the legends connected with the Yang-Tsze, its tributaries and lakes, 
are full of interest, the wildest and most romantic stories and the richest 
historical associations do not gather about the Yang-tsze-kiang but about the 
Yellow River. But his remarks will, it may be hoped, stimulate research 
in both directions, and I can only regret that no chance of exploring this 
rich mine of Chinese legend presents itself to me before giving these pages 
to the press. Enough however is at disposal to render selection difficult. 

Most nations have, or have had, a reputed gate of Purgatory or 
Hell situated somewhere within their borders, more especially if the country 
they inhabit include vast tracts of mountainous country, amongst whose 
gloomy recesses popular superstition finds it easy to locate an entrance to 
the nether world, unchecked by the ridicule of educated visitors. Thus the 
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Horsellooli cavern in the HorBslberg. belweeu EieenBoh and Gutha, was eup- 
poeed by the peasantry of Thuriagja to be the eutrauoe to Furgatoiy, and 
moans and ahrieka were believed in former timea to be nightlj beard issuing 
from its ghostly portals.* I need acaroely refer clasBJoal scholars to the 
legend of the cave of Acherusia, nor will most students of ethnology be 
unaware huw widespread is the belief that a door to the infernal regions 
is Booeuible to mortal gaze. Bnt the fact of a similar belief existing in 
China may be new to mnny. The locutiun of this entrance (« the Chinese 
pnrgatary is by native writers placed not for from Teng Chow, of which Chefoo 
IE the Treaty Fort, celebrated throughout the length and breath of the 
Empire from its proximity to the birth-plaoe of Confucius. The demons of 
T£ng Chow are classed, aooording to a Chinese proverb, as one of the wonders 
of the world — as woU they might be, did they exist. Popular tradition avers 
that at stated periods the ghosts of the departed, who are sent to T6ng 
Chow to await judgment, are allowed to again revisit their earthly haunts; 
vhich, as the native chronicles naively observe, fully aooountB for the myst«- 
riouB doings oommon in the neighbourhood, 

Nobody who has read the Arabian A'iffhli (and who hoi notf] will 
have forgotten the story of the '■ City of Silence," in which the hero goes in 
March of "the bottles of brass stopptd with molten lead and sculed with 
the ring of 8uleym&n the son of Diiood." The story goes on to tell how these 
bottles were frequently drawn up by lishermcD in their nets and how, upon 
their being opened, genii were liberated who had been imprisoned by tliat all- 
powerful potentate as a puniahment for their disabedienoe. The hero, after 
undei^ing various extraordinary adventures, finally reaches the City of Silence 
and at last obtains the coveted bottles fur bis Bultan. Now the powers 
herein oonforred upon the mighty Suleyman are oddly recalled by a legend 
(cDminunioated to Xolei and Queries on China and Japan by Mr. T. Sampson 
in IS67) which may quite rank with its Arabian prototype, with the difierenoe 
that it has B, local interest and, in native eyes, accounts for oertoin historictd 
events. It runs as follows; — 

"Many generations ago, the Prefect of Shiu-hing dreamed a dream. In 
his dream he saw myriads of devils who in answer to his enquiries, told him 
that they were going to overthrow the ruling dynasty : the Prefeot expressed 
disbelief in their power to do so, but the devils still asaerted their power and 
their purpose. The Prefect deured some disting^hing mark by which to 
reoognize the devils in any altered form which they might assume in carrying 
out their tbreata, and the latter oanscDted to allow him to mark each of 
them with a red spat on the forehead as a token of rouognition ; this the Prefect 
did. 

" When he awoke he was much troubled, nc 
ings with the devils were a reality or an idle v 
wise men on the siibjeot; but what was bib : 
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WM a red apot, ' These, " thought he, 'nre surely the devils I narked last 
night, »nd what a good opportunity is this for me to get them in my power." 
AfCordiDgly he caused ail the stones to be ooUccted, to be firmly seotired in 
«artheuwaie jars, and then to be locked up in a strong room in his yamen. 
But before they were finally aentired they entered into a parley with the Pre- 
fect, the result uf which was an agreement on their part to submit to incarcera- 
tion till a certiiin tree in the yanien should come in blossom, when they 
were to be released. The wily Prefect knew, but the devils did not know, 
that this particular tree never did bloesom in tlie latitude of Shiu-hing, and 
thus he congratulated himself on having saved the Oovemment from these 
powerful enemies. It was understood however that to render their impri- 
sonment valid the door was to be sealed with the Prefect's seal, which was to 
l>e renewed by each suooesaivB holder of that office. 

''Prefect after Prefect for sumo generations occupied the yamSn, and 
each of them on assuming office faithfully resealed the door of the devil's 
prinon, until at length the story began to bo forgotten or disbelieved : and one 
unlucky Prefect aiirnamed Liik, forgetting or carelessly neglet-tiag to perform 
this duty, the door was thoughtlessly left opeu and a jar of (levila broken. 
At the moment this occurred it hajipened that an olUcial retinue were in the 
yanvfia, and the followers had hung their red-taaaelled eapa on the tree, the 
blosauming of which was to have been a signal for the release of the prisoners. 

"Perceiving that their release was the result of acoidont, mistaking the 
red tassels for flowers, and assuming that the tree had thus flowered every year 
during their long conllnemcnt, the devils were much incensed at this breooh of 
faith in the matter of their promised release, and in retaliation they caused 
the city to be submerged below tlvo waters of the river. And it was not 
until they (the story saith not how) were captured, and the door resealed 
that the city again came above water. Taught by woeful experience, each 
■uoceeding Prefect was from that time careful to reseol the door on aasumiuK 
office, and thus the devils were long restrained from doing mischief. 

" Time passed on, and with the same result as before. Faith in the 
necessity of sealing the door was shaken, and in 18.>4 a Prefect sumamed M*a 
■uumed office, utterly despising the story of the devils. Kot only did he 
omit to seal the door, but he caosed the red-spotted stones to be taken from the 
■trong room, and to be thrown away. What was the result ? In that TBry 
year the red-turbaned rebels^the devils with red marks on their foreheads, now 
^pearbg in human form— oaptiired the otty ! 

" Here ends the legend. Whether the devils have been recaptured, or 

whether they are still abroad devising schemes for the release of a few remaining 

jar* of their comrades which escaped Ha'e destruction, or whether they ceased 

\ to exist when their human personilioations were Idltcd, tho legend saith not ; but 

far a* it goes, it is vouched for, at this day, by the inhabitants of Shiu-hiog, 

declare that the sealed strong room may be seen any day, and that no man 

' •Broamed Lnk or H'a would now be allowed to be Prafeot of Bhiu-hing." 

It wonld be interesting to know if the olossioal legend of the golden onp 
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given by the San-God Helios to Hercules, who used it as a ship to conrej him 
across stretches of ocean, owed its origin to the same source as a popular legend 
in South China. We want however in the latter case the connecting link 
between the original myth and the vulgar version so ingeniously shewn by Mr 
Kelly in his well-known work.* A tea-cup here takes the place of the more 
valuable utensil, but is credited with similar powers of transport. Pei Tu 
(fej fj^) " The Cup Traveller" was a renowned Buddhist priest who lived some 
five or six hundred years ago, and was accustomed to wander at will over the 
Canton province, his magic cup serving him as a ferry-boat whenever he had to 
cross water. On one occasion he carried off a golden idol belonging to the house 
where he had passed the night. Pursuit was given, but the priest, though 
walking on foot, easily outstripped the fastest horse of his pursuers, who, at 
length seeing him carried over a river in his tea-cup, abandoned the chase. The 
mountain not far from Hongkong, known to foreigners as ** Castlepeak," wa« 
named after this priest, Pei-tu (or in the local dialect Poi-tou). Can this legend 
be a dim reproduction of the Western myth ? 

The legend connect with the valley of the White Deer near the Poyang Lake 
— so named from the story that the Philosopher Choo Tzu employed such an 
animal to bring him provisions from the neighbouring market — recalls home 
tales in which deer are g^ted with human attributes. Sclavonian folk-lore has 
many references of this nature. The Vilas or mountain n3rmph8 of Servia are 
sometimes represented in their popular songs as comforting the sorrows of 
enamoured deer. They are usually, says Mr. Keightley, represented as " riding 
a seven-year old hart with a bridle made of snakes." Deer horns are, as every- 
body knows, supposed in China to possess all sorts of wonderful properties. 

The Icelandic Troll who plays so conspicuous a part in the story of the 
"Shepherd of Silfrunarstadir^f possesses attributes closely resembling those with 
which the Chinese endow the female spirits of the gorges to be found in the 
vast mountain chains of the Empire. In both cases they are beneficent spirits. 
The great Yu is said to have been indebted to the being who watches over the 
Wushan gorge in Szechuan for the power to carry out his labours. The ** Wild 
women " of Germany, who are supposed to frequent the Wunderberg, possess 
analagous qualities but have no dominion over the powers of nature. The 
Breton Korrigan, again, bear certain resemblances to supernatural beings be- 
lieved in by the Chinese. They are described (Keightley, page 432) as short 
and humpy, with shaggy hair, dark wrinkled faces, little deep-set eyes but 
bright as carbuncles ; and woe to the belated traveller who is forced to join in 
their fairy revels ! Their breath is reported to be deadly. The Chinese legend of 
the Lin-lu mountain recounts the existence of a mysterious arbour inhabited by 
a demon and numerous companions who are in reality dogs transformed for the 
nonce into the semblance of earthly beings. As with the Kerrigan, whoever 
passed the night with them was sure to die. A Sage, possessed of a magic 
mirror, once put up with these elves, but being warned by the mirror of the 

* Indo-European Tradition and Folk- f Legends of Iceland, p. 140. 

Ion, p. 216. 
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quality of his oompanions, stabbed the nearest, when the rest ran away. Similar 
stories are told of numerous localities, but this may be taken as a type of the 
whole. 

The fantastic exaggerations of geographical facts and fancies which form 
■o prominent a feature in oriental tales (such, for instance, as the Arabian 
Nights) are freely reproduced in China, though it is only fair to say that they 
teem in great part to be derived from Hindoo sources. Thus all that is 
recounted of the celebrated lake supposed to be the source of the Hwang-ho, 
with its bottom covered with diamonds &c., &c., is simply adapted from the 
Sanscrit. The Kw6n Lun mountain, in which this lake is supposed to be 
8ituate4, "1 in Taoist legend, alleged to have growing upon it trees of jade- 
stone and -pearls, the tree and fountain of life, &c., the sources of these 
wonderful stories being similar. Native writers have, indeed, expanded the 
original accounts, but the legends are substantially the same. Ch^ng Cheng 
Shan, near the capital of Sze-chuan, is supposed to be a mountain in whose caves 
the gods and genii assemble. Allusion has already been made to the ** Isles of 
the Genii" supposed to exist in the Eastern sea opposite the Chinese coast. 
It may suffice to say that there are few sach extravagances recorded in 
Western literature which do not find counterparts in Chinese belief. 

A Western superstition, which I cannot now trace, but of which I have 
seen mention, that a human being or human blood cast into a smelting furnace 
ensures a satisfactory casting, forms the basis of a legend connected with the 
Bell Tower of Peking, narrated by Mr. Stent in his recent paper on Chinese 
legends. Briefly summarised it tells how the Emperor Yung-lo of the Ming 
dynasty, having built the tower, ordered a mandarin named Kuan-yu to 
oast a bell of the proper size. Two attempts were made to carry out the 
order, at intervals of some months, but without success. In both cases the 
casting was ** honey-combed," and the enraged Emperor declared that if the 
third attempt failed he would behead the unfortunate official. Now Kuan-yu 
had a beautiful daughter aged sixteen, named Ko-ai, to whom he was tenderly 
attached and who did all she could to comfort her distressed parent. One day 
it struck her that she would go to a celebrated astrologer to ascertain the 
cause of her father's failures and what means could be taken to prevent their 
recurrence. From him she learned that the next casting would also be a 
failure if the blood of a maiden were not mixed with the ingredients. She 
returned home fuU of horror at the infoimation, but resolved to immolate her- 
self sooner than that her father should fail. She obtained leave from her 
father to be present at the casting; and the catastrophe is thus described. ** A 
dead silence prevailed through the assemblage as the melted metal once more 
rushed to its destination. This was broken by a shriek and a cry of * For my 
father,' and Eo-ai was seen to throw herself head-long into the seething 
hissing metal. One of her followers attempted to seize her while in the art of 
plung^g into the boiling fluid but succeeded only in grasping one of her shoes, 
which came off in his hand. The father was frantic and had to be kept by 
force from following her example ; he was taken home a raving maniac. The 
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prediction of the lutrulogicr was verified, for on unoovering tlie bell after it bad 
oouled it was found to be perfect, but not a veati^ of Ko-ai was to be seen ; the 
blood of a, maidea had indeed been fiiaed with the ingredients." But the 
■eiiuel retujuota how the auuuraus biium of the bell when struck was followed 
by a low wailing sound like the cry of a human female voice in gruat agony 
distinotly ttayiug the word hiieh (shoe) — a sound still heard after every stroke ; 
and to this day people when they hear it say " There's poor Ko-ai calling for 
her shw." 

The idea of aelf-aacritioe to ensure some public good has ever been popular 
in China, and agea before the heroic Roman Youth leaped his horse into the 
earthquake ohasm for the sake of hia countrymen, Chiaeae patriots are recorded 
as having exhibited a similarly noble spirit. An instance of this was afi'orded 
by a tea-merchant at Hong-chow who some hundred aud hfty years ago oaat 
himself into the river Tajen-taug as a sacrifice to the spirit of the dykei 
which were constantly being washed away. Numerous instances of similar 
devotion appear in Chinese annala, each being of course the haaia of a legend 
more or leas accurate in its adherence to facts. 

The cave of Ewang-siu-f'oo in Kiang-si is the reputed scene of .a legend or 
lionsehold tale reoalhng a portion of the well-known " Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves." There wnn in the neighbourhood a poor herdaman named Chang, his 
sole auiviviug relative being a grandmother with whom he lived. One day, 
happening to pass near the cave in question, be overheard some one using the 
following words :^ 
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Shih mun kai, Kwai ku hsien sheng lal. " Stone door open ; Mr. EweiEuia 
coming." Upon this the door of the cave opened, and the speaker entered. 
Having remained there for smae time he came out and saying "Stone door olose; 
Ur. Ewei Ku is going," the door again closed and the visitor departed. Chang's 
curiosity was naturally oioited, and having several times heard the formula 
repeated he waited cue day until the genie (for such he was) had taken hie 
departure and essayed to obtain an entrance. To his great delight the door 
yielded, and having gone inside he found himself in a romantic grdtto of im- 
mense extent. Nothing however in the shope of treasure met his eye, ao having 
fuUy explored the place he returned to the door, which ahut at hia bidding, and 
went home. Upon telling hia grandmother of hia adventure she expressed a 
strong wish to aee the wonderful cavern; and thither they accordingly went 
together next day. Wandering about in admiration of the aoenery they became 
separated, and Chang at length, aupposing that his grandmother had left, 
paaacd out of the door and ordered it to aUut. Reaching home he found, to hia 
dismay, that she had not yet arrived. She must of course have been looked up 
in the cave, so hack he sped and before long was using the magic sentence to 
obtain acceaa. But alaa ! the talisman had failed, and poor Chang fell into an 
agony of apprehension as he reflected that hia grandmother would either be 
r killed by the enraged genie. While in this perplexity the 
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genie appeared and asked him what was amiss. Chung frankly told him the 
truth, and implored Iiim to open the door. This the genie refused to do, but 
told him that his gnmdmotfaer'B diaappearaooe was n mutter of fate. The cave 
demanded a Tiutim. Had it been a male, every HUcceeding generation at hia 
family would have ueea one of its members arrive at princely rank. In the 
case of a woman her descendants would in a similar way pOBsess power over 
demons. Somewhat comforted to know that he was not eiactly responsible for 
his graDdmother'a death, Chang returned Lome and in process of time married. 
His first son duly became Chang tien abih gg ^ gjj (Chang, the Master of 
Hearen), who about A.D. 25 was the first holder of an oAice which has eidsted 
uninterruptedly to the present day. So says one popular legend. An equally 
credible (or incredible) version of the birth of this prodigy, however, lays nothing 
of the magic cave, but refers the event to a visit made to his mother by the 
spirit of the Polar slai-, who gave her a fragant herb called Heng wei which 
caused her to become enceinte.' Be the authentic version what it may, however, 
the fact remains that Ali Qaba's oave has its mythic repreBentativc in China, 

The apparently magic power posBessed by the loadstone has in China, as 
elsewhere, been pressed into legendary service, Stories of magic tombs also 
were common amongst European peoples in media.>val ages, and here we have a 
native legend which in many respects recalls their details. In the mountain of 
Ting Chun is the tomb of Chu-ko-!iang ^ ^ ^ "t Kuag-ming ^ ^ 
celebrated in ancient annals as the wise councillor of Liu-pei and reputed during 
bis life-time to have employed, by means of magio arts, wooden oxen uid 
mechanical horses to aid in the military operations of his time. As was but 
TUtuTol, the burial-place of so renowned a man was, like that of " Wonderoua 
Michael Scott," credited with mysterious contents. It is alleged that the 
Emperor Hung-wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, once finding himself in 
company with the Councillor Liu Pei-w^a, in the neighbourhood of thin tomb, 
dtterraiued to visit it. Iron armour was then still in use in Chinn, and the 
Emperor and hia attendant were habited in the then usual way. Having 
obtained un entrance and passed through the anti-chamber, which contained an 
insoription to the effect that whosoever visited the tomb should have his hands 
bound by the defunct — a prediction verified by the faot that in squeezing through 
the entrance the visitors had to so wedge themselves as to be virtually incapable 
of using their arms — they broke open a seoond door, Within the ri 
entered were several figures built of loadstone, which attracted the a 
the unbidden guests. Terrified at the unknown force which t 
them forwards they hastily cost ofi' their armour and fled — not before n 
however another inscription which may be rendered in doggrel ;- 
lU strip off the ikin 






1 dragging 



Ot who ' 



grave 



The prai'tical ciperienoe of the myslerious power residing in the loadstone 
urea was quite enough for the Emperor, who did not atop to sea if anything 
• ChiHn Ittt'lra, Vol. H, p. 320. 
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worse might befall him. The tomb was olosed, and the tradition of Hwang-wu's 
visit is still recounted by the story-tellers of the neighbourhood. 

Another and perhaps better-known version of the (doubtless) same story 
refers it to the tomb of Confucius who was buried in the hill of Ken-fan in 
Shantung. His disciple Tze-kung is related to have covered the coffin of the 
great philosopher with loadstone. When the Emperor Chin gave orders to open 
the tomb the pick-axes were attracted by the magnetic fluid, as was also the 
armour worn by the soldiers, so that it was found impossible to proceed with the 
work. Hence the tomb of Confucius has never been violated. Absurd as both 
stories are they point to a belief in the powers of the loadstone which was 
readily accepted by mediseval Europe. 

The principle that good deeds generally bring a substantial reward, un- 
derlying so many legends and tales in all parts of the world, is sedulously 
encouraged by Chinese folk-lore. The Servian story entitled " Animals as 
friends and enemies," * in which the hero is rewarded for not killing the fox, 
bear, wolf, hare &c., has numerous variants in native lore. A proverb referring 
to " The bird which brought the yellow flower" tells how a Chinese, seeing a bird 
fall to the ground wounded by an arrow, draws out the weapon and nurses the 
bird until it has recovered. Some time afterwards the man falls sick and is 
about to die, when the grateful bird brings him some yellow flowers in its bill, 
assuring him that if he makes and takes a decoction of their petals his life will 
be saved. Another story tells how another bird, rescued from the talons of a 
more powerful companion, rewards its preserver by bringing him four silver 
bracelets; while a third recounts how (in flat contradiction to the ^sopian 
fable) the Emperor Ho-ti 5|^ 'ni* found a wounded serpent in his path and, 
having cured and released it, was rewarded by a carbuncle of exceeding bright- 
ness brought to him by the snake. Chinese story books abound with tales similar 
to the Servian story, ** One good turn deserves another," in which a supernatural 
being is imprisoned by a certain king, whose son having released him secures the 
being's aid in all his undertakings. 

The saying of the English Queen that when she died the name of Calais 
would be found engraved on her heart reminds us of a popular Chinese tale 
concerning an enamoured boatman, who being obliged, while plying his daily 
avocation, to pass beneath the window of a beauteous maiden, fell violently in 
love with her. His passion was reciprocated, but after a time the young lady 
died. On being opened (the idea of a Chinese post-mortem on a disconsolate 
maiden is, by the way, quite as wonderful as anything else !) her heart was 
found to be of iron, upon which was painted or engraved a picture of the boaf, 
the window, and the two lovers, t This being shewn to the bereaved boatman 
he instantly expired, his body turning to ashes ! We are gravely informed that 
this event happened about B.C. 350. 

Like the Italian original of our own popular and faithless Punch, his 
Chinese brother has a legendary origin. Punch and Judy shows, indeed, are, 
in some quarters, alleged to have been introduced into Europe from China. 

* Servian Folk-lore, p. 295. f C. & J. Bepodtory, Vol. I., p. M6. 
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Be that aa it may Po-lai-hai (^ ^§ ^}, so onlled beoanae the Bhowman 
uied to Dover bis head with a lin^n bag in order that his face might not distraot 
attention from the pQppets, date hack to at leaat 2t)0 B.C. The received 
legend asserts thnl abuut this date a lady named Oh, (g^) wife of a geoeral 
named Mao-tun, was besieging the city of Ping in Shen-si. Its defender Chan- 
ping knowing the lady to be of a very jealous dispodtion, invented a puppet 
in the shape of a wooden woman, which was made by stringi and springi to 
dance on llie buttieniontfi of the beleagured town. As he intended, Mrs. Oh 
became alarmed at Uie idea of so fascinating a creature falling into her hosband'a 
hamis and becoming an addition to his seraglio ; and she consequently raised 

siege! In memory of this "happy thought'' similar, but smaUer, puppet* 
'e constructed whose aotics have for two thousand years amused the Chinese 
t populace. The principal puppet used to be known aa " Kwoh. the bald" in 
memory, as it is averred, of a man of that name who having lost his hair in 
tdekness began on his recovery to jump and dance.* Rat&er hazy and contra- 
dictory ideas indeed prevaU in China of the origin of the amusing vagabond, 
different stories being told at difl'erent piaoes. So simple an eiplanation as that 
of Bome ingenious native having determined to turn an honest pcnnj' by repro- 
ducing in miniatucii the jokes of the stage, seems however to have been ignored. 
I may in passing not« that Lord Macartney, in his Journal, speaks highly of 
tii6ae exhibitions. The pandoon pipe of the drummer is in China repbeed by 
that moit ear-aplitting of instruments, a native clarionet. 

That eo important a shrub in Chinese eyes aa that which produces tea 
■hould have a legendary origin is bardly surprising. The virtues of the cup 
whloh "oheers but not inobriates" have been sung by the Cowpers of China 
from time immemorial, and of this fact most people are aware. It may be lean 
generally known that a vulgar (Buddhistic) legend attributes the production of 
the first plant to Budhi-dharma, the 28th Indian and first Chinese patrioroh of 
the Buddhist hierarchy. He brought the famous patra (almsbowl of the Bud- 
dhist mendicant, regarding which Indian legend has some wonderful acuoonta) 
to China, which he reached in the year 520 A.D.t Eiempfer, in hia well- 
knowa Dutch work on Japan, thus tcUa the story. | "About A.D, fil9 this 
Dharma came to China. His object was I« bring the inhabitants of this populous 
oountry to the knowledge of Ood and to preaoh to them hia Gospel and servioe. 
. . . He went further and strove by godly grace to lead a most exemplary 
life, expuaiug himi>elf to all the hardships of the storm and tempest : chastising 
•Ad mortifying his body and bringing all his p&ssiona under aubjeotiou. He 
lived only upon the herbs of the fields, and considered it the highest degree of 
holinesa to puss the day and night in an uninterrupted and imbi'oken Sixlori, 
that is the contemplation and meditation of the godly eesenoe ; to deny all rest 
and recreation to bis body and to dedicate his aoul wholly and entirely to Ood 



• See N. « O. on China * Japan, 
I. p. UO. 

t EiUl'a Baniaook of BuddhUm, 
Bodhidhsrma. 
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Tos in his opioion the truest penance and the most BmiDent degree of goodneM 
to which human nature could attain. After man; ;eaia of this continual watch- 
ing he was at length so weary and tired bj his work that he fell aaleep. On 
awaking the following morning and seeing that he had broken hia tow, he 
detenniaed to do penance to show his eiacere aoirow ; and that this miBfoTtune 
ohould not oDour again he out oil both his eyelida as the iaatnuaente and 
servants of his crime and threw them on the ground. 

" Returning to this place on the following daj be remarked a wonderful 
change, &nd that each eyelid had become a ehrub ; and the some which we now 
call tea, whose Tirtnea and use were at that time as unknown as the plant itself. 
Phorma, on eating the leaves of this plant (fre&h and green, for infuaing them 
in water was unknown), found with astonishment that hie heart was filled with 
extraordinary joy and gladness, and that his soul had acquired renewed strength 
and power to enable him lo continue his godly contemplations. This event and 
the eitraordiaarj virtues of the tea plant he immediately brought to the notice 
of a number of Mb dieciples, together with the maimer in which it woe to be 

nsed And henoe it oomes that since that time to the present, the 

learned have made no rematka aboat it, and tliat some have considered it 
sufficient to attribute its origin to the eyelids of Dharma." The tracsiator shows 
however that tea was not unknown in China in the third and fonrtb centuries, 
so that the legend bears the impress of modem invention. Its ezistenoe is 
repudiated by modem Buddhist schokrs, and it is esaentiaUy a mere vulgar tale. 
But, accepted as such, it is interesting in the hint it gives us of the Hindu myth, 
wherein the falcon who undertook to steal the heavenly Sumii (drink of im- 
tooitality) had a. claw and a feather shot off by a demon arrow. They fell to the 
earth and took root, the daw becoming a species of thorn and the feather a 
palasa tree, the Indian representative of the rowan or mountain ash,* The 
olassio origin ot the hyacinth (from the blood of Ajai), the growth of mint from 
the body of Minthe the mistress of Pluto, the almond tree which sprang from 
the corpse of Phyllis, and numerous other legends familiar to our schoolboy days 
oU embody the same idea of the human body, or a portion of it, springing up 
anew in the shape of some member of the vegetable world. 

The oocoa-nut tree is also the subject of a fanciful Chinese legend. "The 
prince Liu Yeh having had a quarrel with Prince Soeh sent a man to assasainat« 
Tiim ; this he did while his victim was in a state of intoxication. His head was 
then snjpended on a tree, and It became metamorphosed into a oocoa-nut with 
two eyes on the ahell. Thus the fruit aoquired the name of Tueh-wang-t'ou or 
Prime Tueh's liead."t The cocoa-nut is now known as the Te Tzu, owing, as 
is alleged, to the fact that during the Ching dynasty princes have been called 
" Te." The fable is not oountenanoed by the Pen Tsao or native herbal, but is 
gravely recorded by Chinese authors. It is noteworthy that vessels made of 
ooooa-nut shell are supposed to betray the presence of poison in the liquids Ihey 
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eont4un, either ebullition taking place or the vessel bursting. Spcoiu made of 
the same material are in Ceylon supposed to poBseBB aimiiar virtueB. 

An interesting parallel to Westcrii beliefs is found in the legendary virtue* 
attributed by the Chinese to mercury and its preparations. The native term for 
ftuiokiilver — water-silver — ia the equivalent of the Greek and Latin tenna, 
Sulphide of mercury is called hstea Ian ■^ ^ of which our phrase " Philoso- 
pher's stone" is a sufficiently near rendering; and this, like the long-sought 
secret of western oIchemiBta, is supposed to have the power of conferring immor- 
tality. Stories in which this substance figures as a supematural agent are to 
be frequently met with in Chinese books. 

Household tales reminding one of the "Judgment of Solomon" find 
place in Chinese folk-lore^s indeed they appear to do in tiat of nearly all 
Asiatic nations. One of the most original I have heard, introduoing as it 
does a supernatural element, ia as fallows. During the time of the Sung 
dvnaaty there lived a man, a maker of marriage ornaments, and his wife, who 
loved each other deurly. A white dog versed in magic having seen the woman, 
who was remarkably good-looking, determined to win her, and in order to oarry 
out his project transformed himself into an exact likeness of her lawful 
husbLUid. Histakcnly oaU'ulating on the absence of the latter, he visited the 
wife just as the real husband was returning, and she was aooordingly thrown 
into a state of the most extraordiuary doubt at beholding two " Simons Pure," 
as they appeared to be, at the same moment. Unable to decide between thom, 
she insisted on their at once accompanying her to the magistrate's yamSn — a 
proposition to which, from very different luotivea, they both absented. Upon 
the parties making their appearance, the lungistrate, like the wife, was at 
first completely puzzled. Suspeoting however that one of the olsimants was 
a dug in disguise he remembered that a tiger contined on the premises was 
accustomed to feed on dogs though it had never attacked men. He therefore 
plaued both husbands in the tiger's cage. The tiger at once Hew at and devour- 
ed the dog which had assumed a man's disguise, leaving the real husband 
untouched ; and the reunited pair left the yamgn, praising the sagaoity of the 
magistrate who had delivefod them from the power of enchantment. 

A version however of the real Solomonaic story is to be found in China. 
As in the Hebrew talc two women had each of them an infant, one of which 
died by misadventure, the bereaved mother claiming the surviving child. The 
official l>efore whom they came did not suggest so cruel a measure as the 
division of the infant, but simply ordered that it should be handed to a 
domestic iu his yam^n to be brought up for offloial life. He rightly turmised 
that the real mother would gladly accept so good a chance for her oQiipring, 
while the pretended mother, who only wanted the child in order to dispose of 
it, would demur. Judgment was accordingly given in favour of the tearful 
acceptor of the proposition, and the story, which ia alleged to be histonml, 
is widely believed. The Chinese are very fond of telling stories having k 
dmilar basts, most of them being, very probably, derived from Indian or Semitia 
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SaperatitioDB oonneuted with the use of hread have in China, as amoDgat 
ourBelvea, formed the bBsis of legends more or less absurd. Our Good Fri- 
day Hot CrosB buns Eire, as is known, aimplj relics of the heathen ouBbmi 
of offeiin^ Mored cakes to the gods ai prupitiatar}' offerings. This ides 
underlies a, story related of Chu-ko Liang, the ingenious minister befor* 
mentioned. " Betuming from the conquest of Pegu and reaohing a rivet on 
the borders of China he found himself sonounded by a thick fog from whieh 
proceeded groans and wailinga. On enquiring from the inhabitants into the 
cause he was told that tbey were uttered by the multitude of dead killed by 
the pestiferous waters of the stream ; and that to disperse the fog it waa 
necessary to sBcrifice forty-nine men to the riTcr. Shocked at this barbarity 
he invented loaves bearing the human figure each with a head and one hand, 
and threw forty-nine of them into the water and so dispersed the fog; and, sinm 
that time, bread has been nsed for the same purpose in China," It is probable, 
however, that the use of bread for such purposes by the Chinese eiiated long 
before the dato of the legend (about A.D, '220). The "Staff of life" has 
amongst bU nations possessed symbolical attribates, and its anorifice to the goda 
of rivers, &C., is one of the most commonly met with of superalitious practices. 

Dr. 8. Wells Williams, in a paper whioh he prepared for the N. C, B. 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1669, drew attention to the interesting tale from Lev 
Chew to which 1 have casualiy adverted in a previous chapter and whioh at 
ODoe recalls Mr. Baring Gould's "Swan maidens." The Samojed legend in 
which the theft of the feather dresses ia made instrumental in obtaining 
atonement tor injuries inflicted on the family of the purloiner is not noticed by 
tlie learned author; but he reminds bis readers of the story in the Arabian 
IfighU in which the hero obtains the daughter of the King of T'lm by carrying 
off her dress of feathers while bathing, and when nhe eventually flies away with 
their two ohUdren, follows her to the land of Wak Wak, and remarks that 
both QermoDy and the Shetland islands have similar legends, though in the 
latter case the fairy dress was a seal akin. The Lew Chewan legend is troiiB- 
lated from the journal of a mission to that oouutry written by the Envoy Li 
Ting-yuan in 1801-1803 and is as follows. 

" Once in olden time a man named Ming-ling-tzij, a farmer in poor ciroum- 
atanoes and of irreproachable character, but without anj' family, had a well of 
delicious water near his house. He went one d.iy to draw some, and when at a 
distance saw a bright light in the weU : on drawing near to see what it was, 
he beheld a woman diving and washing in the water, who had her clothes on a 
pin9 tree. Being displeased nt her shameless ways and at bis well being fouled 
he secretly carried off her dress. The garments were quit* unlike Lewohew- 
an in their style and were of a ruddj' sunset colour, which excited his 
•urprise so that he cautiously came back to see what change would coni« 
■bout. The woman, finishing her bath, cried out in great augur, " What thief 
has been here in broad day ? Bring back my clothes, quick." She then per^ 
oeived Uing-ling-tza and threw herself on the ground before him. Ha began 
to Hold her and uked her why she oame and fouled his water F to whioh ih* 
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replied that both the pine tree and the well were made bj the Creator for the 
use of all. The farmer entered into conversation with her and pointed out 
that fate evidently intended her to be hia wife as he absolutely' refused to ^T0 
up her clothtis, while without them she could not get away. The result was 
that they were married. She lived with him for ten years and bore him a son 
and a daughter. At tlie end of that time her fate was fulfilled, she ascended a 
tree during the absence of her huahand aud having bidden her ohOdren farewell 
glided off on a cloud and disappeared." I can find no traoe of any similar 
Btory in China proper, though one may exist, and the reappearance of the 
Keltic legend in a group of iatauds in the China sea is a noteworthy 
phenomenon. The Qermitn and Persian versiouR are in some sense links in 
the chain of oonnection ; but if the theory of a dmoltaneona eastward and 
westward Hpread of legend from an Aryan source be correct, the fact is not less 
striking that in this oaM it has appeared to leave no trace in so many of the 
intermediate countries through which it has passed to its Ultima Thnle on 
either hand. 

Stories in which the example of Penelope is imitated by wivei long deserted 
hy their lawful husbands ore snfficiently common. The following will serve 
as a specimen : — In the time of the Chow dynasty there lived a man named 
Pak-li-shi who was one of those unsettled adventurers ever longing to enjoy 
fresh experiences. After being married a few years to his wife, who gave birth 
to a son, he one day disappeared without intimating his intended route. Time 
passed away until over thirty years had elapsed, the runaway having meantime 
risen to be prime minister in a neighbouring state, while the wife and son wandered 
over the conntry in search of the missing bushand and father. One day his son 
(who had of course arrived at man's estate) was attracted by a proclamation issued 
in what appeared to be his father's name. Ha informed his mother, who had 
been compelled by poverty to become an itinerant eerapstreas, and they at once 
devised a means of obtaining acoess to his housd. Reaohiag the town where he 
resided the mother assumed the r6Ie of a vraodenng vocalist and contrived to 
scrape acquaintance with some of his servants, from whom she learned that 
their master was liable to fits of deep dejection on account of his being unable 
to Gnd his family, of whom he had lost sight for many years. She suggested 
that Bome of her songs might soothe hia regret nnd was accordingly iatroduoed, 
the denouement being of course a recognition and reconciliation. Another 
Chinese story bearing on the marriage relations, and reaaUIng several wull-kDOWii 
tales of home origiu, relates how a military man leaves his mother and wife for 
the scene of war and is compelled to remain absent many years. When at 
length able t« retaro, he espies at a short distance from his house a woman who 
he believes is his wife. Foolishly anzioas to test her fidelity he accosts her 
(she not recognizing him) and intrcdnoes himself as a friend of her long absent 
husband. Presently his manner becomes decidedly warmer than their supposed 
relations justify, and the woman, far from any aid, sei^tes a handful of sand or 
mad and throws it in his eyes, availing herself of bii temporary inconvonienoe 
to escape to her bouse. Shortly afterwards, having oleansed hi* eyes, ha 
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Uk«wiae enters the buuse and mukes himseU kaowu io hta mutlier, whu jujfully 
•ends to tell her daughter- in -law thst the son has returned. The wife oomea 
oot and seeitig him to be the maa who, pretending to be a stronger, bad offeied 
hpr TiolsDoe, begins to upbraid ium, and fiuiUlj rushing from the r 
herself. She is, however, cut down in t 
reconciled to her husband. 

The still commoner storj referred by Mr. Heodersoa to the "OenceTa root" 
it) «R promitient in Chinese aa in 'Weal«m household lore. One native Torsion 
relates how a eon leave* His young wife and stepmother to look for einploj-ment 
at a distance from home. The latter hutea the wife and in the absence of her 
•tepeoD makes her perform the most menial work, urowning her evil deeda by 
ucuaing the poor girl on her huBband's return of unfaithfulneaa. The husband, 
who exaggerates the Chinese sentiment that the mother's wishes or assertions 
rank before those of the wife, believes his step-mother, and orders hia wife to 
commit suicide. Before the deed is consummated, however, the wicked step- 
mother is killed by lightning. This, in view of the wife's protestations of 
innooence, is accepted as a divine judgment, and the husband is recouuiled to hia 
wife. 

Wivoi of mpematural race are repntcd to he acquired in other ways than 
that mentioned above (see the Lewchewon story of atealing the dreaa). The 
gods are at times so pleased with the good conduct of individual mortals that 
they give him one of tliv female genii tu wife. A man oamed Tung Yung was 
thus favoured and the union was a very happy one. But as in the previous case 
Uie wife's liking for mortal life could not outlast a oertain term, cind, on her 
husband reaching the blghest rank to which he could aspire, she commithd their 
eon to his oore and renscendcd to the ranks of Ike genii. 

The classic myths relating to uhildriin being suckled by animals closely 
resemble similar talea from Chinese sources; but the tiger here plays the part 
assigned elsewhere to the wolf, iSc. A well-known native story recounts how a 
buHband and wife with their infant child tied during one of the many rebellions 
into a di;aett. While setting up their encampment a tiger suddenly made 
his appearance and bo scared the parents that, forgetting the child, they incon- 
tinently fled, and were shortly afterward captured and put to death. The tiger 
picked up the infant and bore it to its cave, where (the legend says not how) 
it was duly nourished and in time became a well-grown young man. The tiger 
having taken a great fancy to its singular nursling led him to some villagers 
who at onoe took charge of him, his foster mother thenceforth disappearing. 
The hero lived to avenge his parents' wrongs and eventually rose to high 

Following the example of Mr. Henderson in tabulating the "Story radicals" 
illustrated by his interesting work, I arrange hereunder those to which the 
foregoing pages have referred. To assume that they do more than indioate the 
direction in which further research will doubtless discover most interesting 
matter, would be absurd. But the list, slight as it is, may serve as the basis 
for a more complete illustratiou of the subJL-ot at a future day. 
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STORY RADICALS. 

I. BELATIKO TO HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
1. — PENELOPE BOOT. 

The husband leaves his wife at home ; 
She awaits his arriyal in fidelity ; 
They are reconciled after some trouble. 

2. — OENCRyA BOOT. 

The man goes away leaving his wife at home. 
A false charge is brought against her and he orders her death. 
Before she dies he discovers his mistake. 
They are reconciled. 
( Variant,) 

The man leaves his wife as before. 

He attempts to test her fidelity ; 

It results in her death, or 

It nearly results in her death, but they are reconciled. 

8.— SVANHVIT BOOT. 

A man sees a woman bathing with her charm dress on the shore. 
He steals the dress and she falls into his power. 
After some years she recovers the dress and escapes. 
He is unable to recover her. 
( Variant,) 

A man is wedded to a woman of supernatural race. 
After some years she becomes tired of earth and escapes. 
He cannot recover her. 

n. BELATINO TO PABENTS AND CHILDBEN. 
4. — lUDOlCIHT OF 80L0X01I BOOT. 

Two mothers have a dispute about offspring; 
They refer it to the wisest official they can find : 
He tests their bonajides. 
The rightful party triumphs 

S. — BHEA STLTIA BOOT. 

Children are exposed by accident or design ; 

They are suckled by a wild beast ; 

They eventually rejoin their countrymen, and 

Are finally raised to high honour. 

ni. MEN AND THE UNSEEN WOBLD. 
6. — ACHBBUBIAN BOOT. 

A place accessible to mortals affords an entry to the lower world ; 

Spirits enter and repass ; 

A mortal visits it and learns secrets of the hereafter. 
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7. — CITY OF SILENCE ROOT. 

Genii are imprisoned in vessels of metal or earthenware by mortals ; 
They are released by accident or design. 

{a) They revenge themselves on those who imprisoned them, or 
(6) They accept their release with thankfulness. 

8. — MAGICAL CONFLICT ROOT. 

Two persons with supernatural powers test them against one another. 

They pass through various transformations ; 

The better or more powerful one overcomes the other. 

(See chapter on Serpents, Dragons &c. for illustration). 

9. — HERCULES CUP ROOT. 

A mortal is presented by a supernatural being with a cup ; 

The mortal uses it as a means of transport ; 

If pursued the pursuers abandon the chase on perceiving his magic cap. 

10. — ALI BABA BOOT. 

A mysterious cave opens and shuts at the command of a master endowed 

with magic powers. 
A stranger learns and uses the pass- word. 
He acquires riches or advantages from his knowledge, butf 
Some one is sacrificed to ensure his good fortune. 

rV. MEN IN CONFLICT WITH NATURAL INFLUENCES. 
11. — MAGIC TOMB ROOT. 

A tomb possesses magnetic powers ; 
An attempt is made to open or enter it ; 
The attempt wholly or partially fails. 

V. MAN MATCHED WITH MAN. 
12. — QUEEN DIDO ROOT. 

Strangers visit a new country ; 

By cunning they induce the natives to grant what they do not intend to 
the newcomers. 

[Chinese Chronicles assert that the Dutch when they first settled in Formosa 
adopted a ruse similar to that of Queen Dido. The classic story is more 
accurately reproduced in the Ming-shi^ containing accounts of foreign countries, 
in which the Spaniards, who arrived in the Phillippines about 1574, axe nar- 
rated to have presented the native chief with valuable gifts, begging in return 
the privilege of occupying for building as much land as could be covered by the 
hide of an ox. — See Chitia Review, Vol. iv. p. 386. At all events the story, 
however imported or originated, is perfectly well known to the Chinese and as 
such is included in my list.] 
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(a) Hunum life muat be Bocrifioed to dose a Qhaain, or, 

(t) Hiimui blood must be infaned into a cBsting to ensure ito suoaesB. 

(Many Torianta). 
(c) A person Baorifioes liim or heraelf atoordingly, or, 
<(f) A person ia compelled to do so by force. A auooesaful result enauea. 



A man is asked to aid an animal to escape from confinement, to r 

from Bickness &o. 
He aids it with good humour. 
The man folia into troubk, 
The animal aids him in the niok of time. 



a &c. 



i FOBTIOH 



THE BODT. 






A being undertakes extiaordinory work. 

Bj ite own act or that of others a portion of its body is cleft to the earth ; 

The portion taking root, produces a plant ; 

The plant is thereafter venerated. 

NeceBBariiy brief as the foregoing illuetrBtiona of the subject under notioe 
have been they will, it is hoped, suiBce to demonstrate the general resemblanoe 
of Cbinese vulgar legends to those in vogue elsewhere. Both in motive and in 
detail they remind us of the talcs formerly Told by our own firesides, and demon- 
■tratfi the fact — theoretically admitted by most people, but often practically 
ignored — that a common humanity claims the Chinese and the Baxon. And I 
may take this opportunity of referring to the objections which are raised by 
some sinologues to treating Chinese "old wives tales" as matters worth serioug 
record and discussion. To those who share those objections I cannot do better 
than quote the words of Mr, Henderson. "It is," he says, "only of late years 
that household talus have been regarded as of interest by men of teaming. For 
long they wore thought to bo 'milk for babes' but to have nothing in tbem 
which could repay a moment's study by one who had emerged from childhood. 
tJnt the great Grimm saw that in these stories for children lay fragments of 
ancient mythology, and he learned to trace them from land to land and thus to 
prove them to be preoinus boirloomH derived from our primeval ancestors before 
they parted into separate nationalitii.-3," Without asserting that all the Chinese 
Torsions of the legends above noted can bo referred to a eommon parentage 
with those of Europe, and leaving what has here been dealt with in a single 
clukptor to be further elucidated by more oompetont scholars, the instanoe* 
given of agreement between Western and Chinese Ules are I imagine suffiaiont 
to arrest attontien. To a charge of having but slightly discriminated between 
legends properly so called and household tales I must plead guilty. But as aa 
purpose WB4 to be Hrvud by observing a strict distiaotion, the matter may pass. 
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XIIL— FABLES AND PEOVERBIAL LORE. 



The aae of fubles to convey some homelj troth or enforce the point of 
tome moral apothegm, to those who might turn from abstract argumtint with 
indifference, is as familiar to the houaehold world of Cbioa as to that of the 
West. Strangely enough, however, it does not appeal that the Chinese pos- 
sess (with two exceptionu to be presently mentioned) any oullectioDa of fable* 
properly so called, though their literature abounds with tiom aa iBoktrf talet. 
The literati indeed aflcot to rather despise them in tlie Bbstracl, at &t only for 
the perusal of women and children, though they do not diadnin to employ them 
at times with eonsiderable effect. One cause of the supercilious attitude thus 
usumed is, very probably, that the only known collections in the langua^^ 
(forming the eiceptiona above noted) are tranalationa from Sanscrit Buddhistic 
■ources, and henre eiotio to Chinese thought. Yovi true ConfaciKniit — the 
believer in the drj' bonoa of a system (if eystein it be] which, its worldly ethics 
taide, Ie the least satisfying of all known beliefs— scorns Buddbistio fables 
aa he scorns Buddhistic prayers. Few of tJie bettor-read natives will own ttt 
any but the most distant acquaintance with the two works whiuh form almost 
tha sole repositories of Indo-Chinese fable — the J-'a-iiiian-chn-li'i' and tb« 
Yii-tin, which ore avowedly adopted from the Pali, fiat besides this, tha 
officials of the Empire have a wholesome dread of the satire which a fable 
may point, and it is more than probable that any popnlar ooUeotion of tho 
Mrt would bring its authors and publishers into trontile. Is 1837-36 the.' 
late Mr. K. Thom translated eighty-one of oEaop's fables into Chinese. We giva 
the result in his own words ■.^- 

"When first published in Canton their reception by the Chinese wan 
extremely flattering. They had their run of the public Conrts and offices 
until the Mandarins, taking ofTence at seeing some of theii evil customs so 
freely canvassed, ordered the work to be suppressed. It is not tho first time 
that we have elucidated a diaputod point by referring to one of'these fables 
having analogy to the matter in hand ; nay, we remember once stopping the 
mouths of o party of mandarins, who insistod that England wanted to quarrel 
with China, by reciting tho story of the goose that laid the golden eggs. The 
application was at once perceived and the justice of the remark admitted 
immediately. It will thus he seen that the Chinese officials evince no tack of 
appreciation about such matters." Sut the power found sufficient to Buppreei 
what is deemed an objectionable brochure is of course unable to touch the 
nnmeroua tables which, partly in the much-revered literature of the Empire and 
partly by oral relation, have been handed down to the existing generation 
of Chinese. To disinter an entire collection would indeed be a herculean talk; 
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but it ii easy ta cite Nm« of the b«at known in iUuBtration of the oontontion 
that the CMnese minU majiifesU much the' Bams ohikraateristtoa oa that «f other 
ftod, as we deem, more oiTilixed races. 

The earliest kuona speoimea of a Chiueae table u noticed bj Mr. Mayers 
ID his Maatial (p, 28^). In the Narraliaet of the Contending Stalei, 9u-t&i, 
oouQsellor of the prince of Chao, is said to have related the following by way 
of illustraling the necessity of unity amongst those opposed to or by a com- 
mon enemy, "A mitssel nas snntiing itself no the river bank when a bittern 
came by and peeked at it. Tlie mussel closed its shell and nipped the bird's 
beak. Hereupon the Mttern said, 'Jf you don't lot me go to-day, if you don't 
let me go to-morrow, there will be a dead mussel." The shell fiah answered. 
' If I don't come oat to-day, if I don't come out to-morrow, there will surely 
be a dead bittern.' Just then a fisherman came by and seized the pair of 
them." The date of this utterance is given as about B.C. 315, and, it this b« 
eorreet, it certainly boasta a respectable antiquity. It is not, of course, often 
possible to dx. the preuise dates of litcrarj' invention, but it doea not appeu 
that the claims of .Saop (B,C. 620) as the father of Western fable need' 
yield in point of antiquity to those of his Chinese represeutative, whoever he 
may have been. The latter, like the (Irecian humouridt, moet probably oon- 
tented himself with reciting his fables, but, leas foitunate in his countrymen, 
has nut bad hia name handed duwn to posterity by those who thought hla 
witty or wise sayings worth preservation in writing. On the other hand, Chi- 
Deso literature justly claims prei-miQcnce oa regards the publication of written 
fablea. Socrates is indeed alleged to have versiUed some of ^sop's fablea 
when in priaon, shortly before hia death ; but the earliest known Western 
collection is dated l-iO-lOO B.C. 

A fable tolerably well known (though imdoubtedly of Bnddliistio origin) is 
that of the Cat and the Mice. The most papular vertiion relates how an old' 
eat was sitting up mewing with hali'closed eyes when two mice happened (o see 
her. Astonished that their old enemy should be taking things ao easily they 
said to each other, "Puss is evidently reformed; she is saying her prayers. 
We need have no fear."' So they began to play about without uotiuiug her. 
No sooner had tliey got within reach, however, than the oat sprang opoa 
ene and devoured him. His companion rushed home and remarked, "Who 
would have thought that a oat which shut her eyes and said her prayers 
would act like that?" The Indian version is slightly diirerent. A man had 
put a rosary round his cat's neck, for fun, and the mice, taking this to bo 
a sign of a religious mind on the part of the cut, congratulated each other 
and began to moke merry. In a very short time the cat had oanght and 
eaten several of the mice : upon which the survivors said " We thought he 
was praying to Buddha, but hia piety woa a mere comedy." The moral ii 
that those who make a show of devotion are least to be trusted ; or, aa others 
kave it, that "some pray and do bad actions; others don't pray, but don't do 
•Til." Another favourite fable haa given riae to a popular saying. Pigs in 
Cores, it avers, ore generally black ; but a white one having once made its 
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nppearanae the king thought it worth ofieriag to the Chioesc Emperor, and 
Booordinglf sent ambussBdocs to present it. When they reached Peking, how- 
eTer> so nanf white pige were to be seen that the amhuBsadors saw it would be 
ridiouloUB to carry out thc:r mission. Hence " to offer n white pig to the 
Emperor " is equivalent to our " oarrying eoals to Newcastle." 

Our own (or rather ^sop'a) fable, in which the man who niiraed a frozen 
BOoke w*ai bitten for his pains, b«ooiuca curiaiit<ly inverted in the Chinese 
version ; the make rewarding its benefactor in a rather more agreeable man- 
ner. Snakes figure in two other wetl-knowa fables. In one a man ia rejire- 
Mnted as having stmok a cobra on the bend, whereupon the reptile ttttaoked 
bim with its tail. Striking its tail, the head forthwith assailed bim, and the 
man then belabouring its middle, both head and tail went at the assailant. 
The moral of this is "Never eay die," or as the Chinese word it "There's 
help for everything," !n the other case we find a reminder of the well- 
known story of the stomach and the hands, whc-rein the latter refuse to work 
for ever to satisfy an organ which docs nothing to oam its bving^^Tbe liead and 
the tail of a snake quarrelled, the latter averring that it had as good a right to 
direct the creature's movements as had the former, which moreover got all 
the enjoyment of eating and drinking. So the tail was allowed to take charge, 
and began to move backwards. Unprovided with eyes, however, it very soon 
brought both ends to grief, as the snake fell into a wet ditch whence there 
was no means of egress, and was drowned. 

The well-known French sinologue. Professor Julien, baa translated from tlic 
Chinese some forty-five fables derived from Indian sources. The' majority of 
these ore so obviously foreign to Chinese customs that they cannot be uited as 
examples of native fable. Five of them only socm to be at all popularly 
known, one being that of the snake's head and tail above noticed. Of the 
others the Aas iu the Lion's skin ia probably the most familiar. The Ass 
takes, in another fable, the place occupied by the ambitious frog. Desirous of 
beooming an ox be first of all adopts the same food. After a time, satisfied 
that he is going on well, he essays to change his usual braj' for the deep-toned 
low of his horned companions. Indignant at the insult they rush upon bim 
and gore him t« death. 

Tigers are auch favourite subjects of Chinese superstition that it is natural 
to find them frequently introduced into fable. The following is found in the 
ooUeotioQ translated by Moas. .Tulien, and is consequently of Indian origin. 
A liger having seized a monkey waa about t« devour him ; hut the monkey, 
bethinking himself of some means of escape, suggeuted that be was too small 
to moke a good meal for a tiger and ofibred to conduct Ms captor to a neighbour' 
ing hill where a fur more noble prey might be captured. This waa a stag, who, 
rightly assuming that the tiger had come for a most unfriendly purpose, 
concluded that his only cbnnce waa to put a bold face upon the matter, and 
accordingly addressed the monkey as followa : " How is this ? you promised ms 
ten tiger-skins but you have only brought one ; you still owe me nine." 
The tiger hearing this become alarmed and instantly decamped, vowing that 
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he never thought tiie monkey oould be m treacherouii. Two other fables in 
wliicb the tiger Hgures are, however, purely Cliineae. In one oast ho is bbout to 
attack nn ttss, but heating his trenieuduuH biiiy bucomea alarmed Bapposing that 
so uiuoh noise can only proceed fi'unt oue uf the bravest of animab, The 
asn, however, ahewiog no inclination to fight, the tiger advnnoes, and presently 
hears another bray as loud as the tirst. Cunviucod at last that he has nothing 
to fear, he rushes on the ass and devours him. Tlie moral of course is that 
people who put forth the greatest pretensions are not niDst to be dreuded. 
Thu second fable teaches bow sagacity is more valuable than strength. A 
ti^er was about to devour a fox, when the latter demanded exumptioD on lb« 
gruond that he was superior to all other beasts. " If you doubt my word, come 
with me and see," said the foi : so the two set forth in company. Dvery 
Animal of course tied at their approach, and the tiger, too stupid to see that 
he himself was the cause of their teiror, conceived a high respect for hie 
oraft; companion and did not dare to attaok him. The foregoing is one of the 
many fubles recorded in Chinese history as having been used to point & moral 
when a ready-witted man was interrogated by his sovereign. 

The fable of the Geese und the Tortoise introduced into China from SaDScnt ' 
•ouroea is easentially the same aa the well-known European version. A couple 
of geese lived in triondsbip with a tortoise by the side of a pond. During the 
hot weather the pond began to dry up, and the geese, amicus that their friend 
should not suiter from want of water, offered to transport him to some other 
place where the precious fluid was abundant. They directed him t« seize in the 
middle, with his mouth, a stick which they bad provided, engaging to carry it 
by its ends to the place indicated. " But bo sure," they added, " not to speak 
while we are carfjing you." The tortoise promised oomplianee, and the three 
started on their adventurous journey. Some little hoys viewing the novel sight 
began to shout, " Look at the geese carrying a tortoise V and continued shouting 
BO long that the tortoise at lost lost his temper, "What's that to you!" he 
retorted. But alas, in giving vent to his feelings he loat his bold of the stick 
Bad falling downwards to the ground was dojibcd to pieces. Another fable, 
which teaches the mora] that people should avoid unsuitable agreements, tella 
how two brothers bought a pair of boots between them, it being nrranged that 
each should wear them in turn. The elder however forgot to stipulate as to 
hours and the younger accordingly wore them during the working part of each 
day. Afraid to olaim his rights, but anxious not to be wholly " done " the elder 
brother got up every night to gel his shore of tha bargain, and between thom 
the boots were soon worn out. Upon the yonngor brother proposing that they 
Bhould buy nnuther pair the elder said "Not unless you will let me sleep at 
night." The satire upon unequally yoked fellows is clear enough, though some 
European readers have failed to see it. 

The following fable undoubtedly owea its origin t« Hindoo sources, but i» 
intereating (in view of ita being tolerably well known in China) on account of ita 
obvious derivation from a root which has furnished not merely fables but " his- 
torical " aneodotus to many Western nations. Stories in which the hero presents 
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himaelf to th« eDemies of tlie ooiuLtTymen in a oouditiou argQiDg- Uiat ha bsi 
been gruasly moltrented by hia fricuda, and from motives of revenge aeaks to bs 
reooived by and give aid to those t« whom ho in naturally opposed, are to be 
fuund in the records of nearly all racBs. The fable of the orowa and the 
onU adheres to the usually'receired te^ta. Two colonies of orows and owls 
reapeatively lived in close proitmity to and hated each other in the moat 
neighbonrly way, Aa the orows slept by night and the owla by day each in 
turn attacked the other when most defenceleas, and the alaaght«r on either side 
waa great. At length an intelligent crow remarked that this would never do ; 
some plan of exterminating their enemies must be hit upon if they were ever lo 
dwell in peaoe. On being asked what plan he proposed he told his fellow orows 
to peck him badly and pull out a number of his feathers, promising, if that 
were done, t« effect the deBtruotion of the owls. Id this sorry plight he presented 
himself at the owl's domicile, camplaioing bitterly of the treatment to which 
he had been subjected. The onU coming out to see what was the matter ha 
explained that he had fled to them for ahelter, and one of the owls pitying hia 
hard lot received him into his nest. For a while all went well, until at length, 
his feathers having grown again, he set to work to pile lai^e quantities of 
brushwood round the owls' hole, explaining in answer to their enquiries that he 
was endeavouring to return their kind ness by heaping up for them a barrier 
against the cold winds. Shortly after, a enowstorm oame on and all the owla 
crowded into the nest to escape it. Watching his opportunity the crow plnoked 
a firebrand from the fire of some neighbouring peasants and setting light to the 
brushwood smothered the owls t« death. The moral, "never trust a renegade," 
is obvious enough, and is one which, had it been kept in mind, might have saved 
the China of a former age from not a few revolutions. Tho difficulty of over- 
coming evil habits ia also well illustrated in the same collection aa that from 
which the foregoing is derived. A certain king posseased by a spirit of a falsa 
economy gave orders that all the horses used by bis cavalry should in time of 
peace be employed in mills. So long as the country was at peace the arrange- 
ment worked admirably. But no sooner were the troopa called out for war than 
the cavalry found that their horses would only go in a eiroular direction and 
they aocordingly fell an easy prey to their antagonists. It is a pit; Uiat no 
one with aufBcient influence to make himself heard ventures to apply this fabls 
to the so-called "troops" which compose the major part of the native army. 

A very fair satire npon the habit common to some people of "borrowing 
trouble" is contained in the fallowing: — A certain rich man who had lived to 
an extreme age hod assembled all his sons and grandsons to do honour to 
his birthday. Despite their felicitations however ha wore a troubled face, 
until at length some one asked him what was amiss. " Kothing partioular," 
he replied ; " 1 was only thinking what trouble I should have in inviting my 
guests when my two-hundredth birthday came round," To take overmaoh 
thonght for the morrow is a common Chinese failing, and the moral embodied 
in the foregoing is keenly appreciated by the populace. Two other fables remind 
ns of old friends in our schoolboy days, though they are, I believe, purely 
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Climew. In oae a party uf robbers are rekl«d lo have attacked a village and to 
have killed all tlie inhabitants, save two — ane so btiad that bo wan unable to 
even grope hia way about, and the ether bo lame that by no (lossibility 
could he manage to run away, But "heaven helps thoae that help them- 
telvea." After a deal of trouble the bUud man managed to get the lame 
man on hia back and piloted by his eyes the pair reached a place where 
they were uharitably provided for. The Hyetem of mutual dependence, n 
eisentiallj' a Chinese virtue, is herein aptly illustrated. Not bad cither is 
another entitled "The folly of avarioe," A rich priest had hoarded a fina 
OollevtioQ of jewels to which he was oonstantly adding, and of which he was 
inordinately proud. Upon shewing them one day to a friend, the latter feasted 
his eyes for some time, and on taking leave thanked hie host for the je<vela. 
" How," cries the priest, " I have not given them to you! Why do you thank 
ma?" "Well," rejoined his friend, "I have at least had as much pleasure 
from seeing them ae you can have ; and the only difference between u«, 
that I can see, is that you hare the trouble of watcbiog them." 

Despite therefore the fact that popular collections of Chinese fables are 
uoknown, at all events to all the literary natives to whom the writer has access 
—fables themselvcB are in common use and are of much the same character 
as those popular amongst ourselves, doubtless indeed owning a common origin. 

Turning from fables to proverbs a very different state of affairs is found 
to proToil. Not only are the Chinese spoken languages richer in proverbial 
lore than that of any Weetem race, bnt their literature abounds with that 
deacription of short pithy saying so well defined as " the wisdom of many 
expressed by the wit of one." I would here mention that when this series of 
chapters on Chinese folklore was first projected the admirable work of Mr 
Scarborough, "A Collection of Chinese Proverbs" bad not been published, 
and Mt Lister's highly interesting article in the China Revieur, " Chiness 
Proverbs and their LeBsons,"* was almost the only essay on the snbjeot 
which bad up to that period appeared in the langnage. Must works on China 
indeed giro more or less full lists of common sayings, but Mr Lister was the Srat 
who endeavoured to direct attention to the coincidences of Chinese thought 
with that of other peoples. Mr Scarborough's work has so amply supplemented 
all that was previously available respecting Chinese proverbs, while his intro- 
dnotory essay gives so comprehensive a view of the whole subject that student* 
of the subject may well be referred to the volume in question, dealing, how- 
ever, strictly with the matter of comparison betiveeu Chinese and Weitem 
proverbs, there is still room for comment. And for this purpose I shall avail 
myself of Mr Scarborough's handy collection. 

Out of some 2,700 proverbs and popular sayings which he bas brought 
together, about one hnndred are either word -for- word, or in sense, the same as 
common proverbs in use amongst ourselves. Occasionally of course we find an 
odd inrersion of thought, but in the main they coincide with onrioaa ftoouracj. 

• China Bevifa. Vol, in,. No. 8, p. 139. 
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The inBUnoea of agre«meiit might be trebled or perhaps quadrupled if popnlu 
qiiotatiuua frum well-known writers and Biblical teita were also compftred. But 
in the above estimnte 1 speak merely of proverbs properly bo called. Oa the 
first page we have the eqiijyalent of our "Much cry and little wool" — Jl 
IhanJcrs loiidlij, and raint very Uttlc, another proverb equivalent to "Lota of 
fuss for small profit" cuntainiiig a hit at the class of small mandarins. A 
little further on we find our "Nothing venture nothing have" tranatormcd 
into Ij' you dou'l enter a Ivjer'i dcit yuu cannot yet liii cub*, and the well-known 
saying " A man is known by the company he keeps" becomes, Near vermilion 
one gelt atained red, near ink black ; a more vulgar version having it that fi'ear 
putrid ^h yon icitl itink, near the tpidcndrum yoii will be fragratit. That " Ona 
swallow doesn't make a summer" is taught by A single ttrand of silk dtietn't make 
a thread, or a lolitnry tree a grace. " rractice makes perfect " is in one Chinese 
version, The burer mutt not reit hii JUt or the tint/er hit mouth, while eiactly 
the same words as oui own are also in use, and "What you do, do well" 
becomes, If you kill a piy kill him thoroughly. The Chinese have a number of 
proverbs implying "More haste leas speed," which may account for the deliberate 
way in which, aa a nation, they ignore onything like hurry, in hurry it error ; 
Done leiiurely doneioell: Sloie mark fine goods, and n'liat is done hastily is 
not done welt, may be quoted as examples. But on the other hand they have 
a hit at procrastination "the thief of time" in precisely our own. words. 
Another proverb has it, — H''ail till the Yellow River is clear, and hotti vid loill 
you be t Our " Too many cooks spoil the broth" finds its most literaJ rendering 
in A thousand artizans a thousand plans, but two or three other proverbs to tha 
BOmo effect are to be found in the coUeetion. 

The Chinese have numerous proverbs relating to animals, but the only one 
that strikes me as exactly reproducing a Western idea — "Bog doesn't eat dog" 
— is. The heron doesn't eat herun's Jlcsh. On no subject are their sayings more 
plentiful than trade. Every Chinaman is said to be a born oook and a bom 
trader, and their most popular proverbs certainly give colour to the latter 
part of the assertion. " Use a, sprot to catch a whole" Siada its representatives 
in Throw a brick to allure a gem, and 1/ a little cash dues not go, much cash 
will not come. " There's a time for all things " becomes a hnsinesa proverb in 
China, T/iere's a lime la Jiih and a time to dry nets, " Take oaro of the pence 
&o." is not unlike the Chinese Count cash ni \f it were gold and so avoid the 
least mistake : while " There ore tricks tn all trades " is more politely expressed 
by Every trade has its Kays. "A penny saved is a penny gained" is inculcated 
by ^ei'ar spend a farthing uselessly. One is strongly tempted to quote some of 
the other numerous proverbs relating to trade and commerce such as Cheap 
things are not good; good things are not eJieap &o., hut the limits imposed of 
Terbal or at least direct comparison forbid. 

The advantages oE dealing for ready cash and the inoonvenienoe of debt are 
SB strongly insisted on in China as in Europe. "A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush," say we. The Chinese put it more directly. Better take eight 
hundred than gi'v credit for a thousand cash. Setter ticenty per cent in rtadp 
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money than thirty on credit) to which by the way, our "A nimble nine-penoe 
is better than a slow shilling" is perhaps the most literal parallel. "He that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing" is enforced on the Chinese mind by an 
ingenious pun in one of the words of the proverb — a practice sufficiently common 
in China to be worth explanation. The word Ch^ien debt is thus written : — 
y^f — the lower half of the character being K^ jen^ signifying a man. The 
proverb runs ** Debt presses on the head of a man" the ch*ien being supported 
by Jcji, Our assertion that a man "Robs Peter to pay Paul" is expressed in 
Chinese by, He tears dotcn the Eastern to repair the Western wall. 

The Chinese equivalent of " A bad carpenter quarrels with his tools " is : All 
unskilful fools quarrel with their toolsy — ^not a quite literal but sufficiently accurate 
rendering. " Cobbler stick to your last" has several equivalents, such as The 
teacher should not leave his books or the poor man his pigs ; Better be master of 
one than Jack of all trades ) Separate hongs (mercantile houses) are like separate 
hills, and The river does not overflow the well, "Two of a trade never agree" 
is essentially a Chinese saying, and so is our well-known aphorism that " Dresa 
makes the man," the native version being that Dress makes the Gentleman or 
Lady, varied to the form Thai as a house needs man to set it off, so man needs 
clothes. Household affairs come in for a full share of Chinese proverbial philoso- 
phy. ** Early to bed &c." is represented by Three days' rising gaitis one day^s 
work, "To wash your dirty linen at home" is advised in the more prosaio 
Do7iH spread abroad domestic foibles, and the well-known saying, (hardly a 
proverb perhaps) "Alas'tis easier far to rule a kingdom than a wife" is but 
the English version of the Chinese It is easier to rule a kingdom than to regulate 
a family, " A man's a man for a* that" finds exact reproduction in the Chinese 
saying that A stick'' s a stick whether long or short ; A man^s a tnan whether great 
or small; and our popular saying that " There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it " is aptly paralleled by, If there's no light in the East there will 
he in the West, 

The idea expressed in our " Breaking a butterfly on the wheel " is fami- 
liarized in China by the saying He fells a tree to catch a blackbird and He 
shoots a sparrow with a cannon, as is that of "Carrying coals to Newcastle" by 
Offering the filial classic for sale at the door of Confucius ; while the Chinaman 
who " Buys a pig in a poke " is said To buy a cat in a bog, Wo say " Shutting 
the stable door when the horse is stolen " The Chinese put it, Fighting the wait 
when the robbers have gone, equally illustrative of useless eflort when the 
danger is over. The principle that leads the world to "Give to him that 
hath" is evidently no stranger to Chinese practice. Mr. Scarborough versifies 
the native proverb as follows : 

A lucky man is stout and fair 

And men lend him service as much as he wants. 

A luckless man is burnt and spare 

And he asks for a loan which no man grants." 

"To kill two birds with one stone" is pretty closely followed in the native 
version "To accomplish two things at one effort,''^ Our "All roads lead to 
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Rome " is literally the same, the word Peking alone being substituted for that 
of Rome. A more verbose version of the proverb implies the same truth. 
"Strike while the iron is hot'' is another instance of word-for-word agree- 
ment; and "There's a time for everything" is reproduced in Where it's a time 
for drinJcin{/jcine drink ity When the place is suitable cry aloud. Our well- 
known "Loukcrs-on see most of the game " differs but slightly from Meji in the 
game are blind to what looker s-oji see clearly, "It's of no use crying over spilt 
milk" is very like the Chinese, Spilt icat^r can'' the gathered up again. 

Happiness and misery furnish as fruitful a source for proverbs amongst th© 
Chinese as amongst Western nations, some of their sayings being extremely terse 
and to the point. They assert that JIapjnnesses never come in pairs; calamities 
never come single, a belief not confined to the inhabitants of the Middle King- 
dom. Life and death, of course, come in for their share of wii:e (or unwise) say- 
ings, though the former certainly predominate. When Shakespeare wrote that 
"all the world's a stage" he was unconsciously i)lagiarizing the Chinese, Man^s 
life is nought hut theatrical performance. That men are apt to discover secrets 
when under the influence of liquor (" When the wine's in the 'wit's out," In vino 
Veritas, &c.,) the Chinese know as well as we do. Wine, tlicy say, is a 
discoverer of secrets, and they have numerous sayings of the same kind. We 
assert moreover that "Walls have ears," and so do they. The recommenda- 
•tion to "Do in Rome as the Romans do" is paraphrased, Meeting men or 
devils talk as they do, a proverb eminently in accordance with Chinese caution. 
So too they adhere to the principle expressed in " What every one says must 
be truc,"^tli^ native version being almost the same. 

Blind leadership is satirized in the identical words of the evangelist " If 
the blind lead Ihe^blind, &c." A similar reproduction of language applies to 
the proverb " The boy is father to the man," the Chinese saying You may see 
the man in the hoy, "Good wine needs no bush" is equally well expressed 
by A good-looking icoman needs no rouge. Some of the proverbs about 
women, hy the way, are more pungent than polite. A greedy fellow is cha- 
racterized in the same language in both English and Chinese as some one 
with his eyes bigger than his helly, "Every man for himself" is another cyni- 
cal saying common to both countries. "Cheap and nasty" is expressed in 
Chinese by If you buy cheap firewood, you burn the bottom of your copper. 
So too "Cut your coat according to your cloth" becoraos with a slight revision. 
Cut your cloth accord' ng to your jncasure, " Once bitten twice shy" is another 
instance of verbal agreement, except that the Chinese saying is less terse. 

Most nations have a saying to the elToct that the wearer knows best 
where the shoe pinches. The Chinese mean the same when they say Hats know 
Huts' ways, "Let sleeping dogs lie" is a worldly-wise saying which the 
Chinese fully appreciate, only they apply it to tigers instead of dogs. "A 
chip of the old block" or **Like father like son" is expressed by Dragons 
give birth to Dragons and Phoenixes hatch Phccnixes, Nor has the Wise 
Kind's saying *' Spare the rod, and spoil the cliilu" been ignored in China, 
the same idea exactly underlying a proverb in which the effects of due cor- 
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lection and spoiling are contrasted. '^Two heads are better than one" is 
equally acknowledged in the saying. One man's plan is short ; two men^s plan 
is long, 

Chinese proverbs regarding "Heaven" as the supreme arbiter of human 
affairs are more numerous than one would expect to find amongst a people so 
idol-ridden as the Chinese. It is noteworthy that in this connection " Heaven" 
is invariably used as wo use it in popular sayings to imply "the one great 
Cause." Thus, as we say, "Man proposes, God disposes" the Chinese say A 
thousand human schemes may he tcrecked hy one scheme of heaven,* Similar 
sayings are so numerous, that they suggest an as yet (apparently) unrecognized 
belief in a one all-powerful cause. Every student of Chinese is of course 
acquiiinted with the popular acceptation of the terra. But it would almost 
seora (if the collection of proverbs before us is to be accepted as a guitle) 
that tlie word more nearly expresses the Christian idea of the Creator than any 
other in the Chinese vocabulary. 

"Murder will out" say we. The Chinese intimate that a Body buried 
in the snoxo is sure to be eventually discovered. Our estimate of the value 
of time, again, is reproduced in words that match with tlio proverb already 
quoted respecting prevarication : -4/* I/? c7« r*/'///;ic is like an inch of gold. It is 
perliaps scarcely accurate to quote "Mens sana in corpore sano" as a proverb. 
But at all events the Chinese reproduce it i:i A cahd mind maJco' a cool body, 
"The poor have no friends" is another very literal rendering of a Chinese pro- 
verb, and "iloney makes the world wag" is very fairly rendorel by In the 
presence of mo'iry all quarrels exjnre, or Money hides many offences; while as 
a concluding specimen I may quote the well-kno\vn "First come first served" 
expressed in Chinese by. The first who comes becomes j^rifice, the second minister. 

It cannot of course be pretended that the foregoing is by any means an 
exhaustive summary of the various proverbs which imply similar intentions on 
the part of their inventors, European or Asiatic. But it will suffice to show how 
striking are the agreements on certain well-defined subjects, and, it 
is hoped, to support the general principle laid down in these pages that 
Chinese thought is, at bottom, very similar to our own. It may well 
be that proverbs relating to temporal welfare only, spring up spontaneously 
and independently in each country. But what are wo to make of the 
monotheistic spirit p'^rvailliij^^ the numerous sayings in which the "Heaven" 
of the Chinese answers to the "God" of Christian Europe or the "Jehovah" 
of the cliusen race? Is this too thu spontaneous invention of an isolated 
people, or is it the surviving trace of a long-forgotten worship, wlun the 
ancestors of the Chinaman and the Semite worshipped at the same shrine ? This 
is not the place to discuss such a question, but it nevertheless sugi^csts itself, 
and is worth a more careful investigation than has yet been accorded to it 
by the enthusiastic champions of S/uuiy-(i and Shvn, In the opinion of many, 

* Dr. Williams r»'ii'lcrs Tmcu, ••Pro- sonality, employed more tbau any other 
▼idenco Nuture, He:»v«ii, tl«e ()v< rriiliug term to iudicate God." 
power; and though without dcliuilo per- 
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fiuffioiont reason has not yet been adduced to justify a refusal to adopt the only 
phraso acknowledged hy the Chinese to convey the idea expressed by our word 
" Creator" or ** Almighty." 

In concluding these hasty sketches of the various departments of Chinese 
folk-lore, the writer cannot but express a hope that each division of the subject 
will before long recefve fuller elucidation from competent pens. Conscious of 
the superficial character of much that is here written he can only regret that 
time and opportunity have not allowed •him to deal more satisfactorily 
with the information at command. To those who look upon the folk-lore 
of a people as affording a key to many curious problems concerning its origin 
and progress, the foregoing chapters may afford useful hints. Many subjects 
might be dealt with more advantageously in special volumes than within the 
brief limits of a single chapter. The writer will however be satisfied if his 
efforts tend in any way to bridge the existing gulf between the two peoples, 
by illustrating, even to a limited degree, the Chinese assertion that " Men of the 
four seas are (after all) brothers." 



THE END. 
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